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FOREWORD 


The  statistical  results  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  constitute 
a  tremendous  mass  of  detailed  information  about  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  its  characteristics  and  economic  activities.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  government  agencies,  business  concerns,  and  investigators 
of  social  problems  and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  individual  citizens,  facts  must 
be  gathered  and  published,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  population  in 
each  large  and  small  political  unit  with  respect  to  age,  sex,  color,  marital 
status,  occupation,  income,  education,  national  origin,  and  other  character- 
istics. This  information  provides  the  basis  for  apportionment  of  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  for  answering  many  questions  by  direct  reference,  and 
for  formulating  many  plans,  at  least  in  preliminary  form. 

It  is  the  first  business  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  put  into  print  the 
census  results  that  directly  answer  as  many  such  questions  as  possible. 
Along  with  these  results,  similar  data  from  one  or  two  previous  censuses 
are  usually  included.  Limitations  of  time,  space,  and  money  prevent  any 
extensive  statement  of  the  relations  between  particular  results,  the  long- 
term  trends  of  significant  totals  and  subtotals,  the  shifting  proportions  of 
the  people  belonging  to  different  categories,  various  interesting  and  impor- 
tant relations  such  as  those  between  income,  occupation,  and  age.  It  is  not 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  fails  in  any  sense  to  appreciate  the  value 
and  need  for  such  analyses,  but  rather  that  it  must  concentrate  on  its  basic 
concern  with  the  summary  statistics  that  constitute  its  unique  contribution 
to  knowledge. 

When  plans  for  the  1950  Census  were  made,  the  need  for  more  exten- 
sive analysis  was  recognized  and  a  series  of  census  monographs  similar  to 
those  issued  after  the  1920  Census  was  proposed.  Because  of  the  pres- 
sures caused  by  the  depression  in  the  early  1930's  and  by  defense  and 
war  in  the  early  1940's,  plans  for  monographs  based  on  those  censuses 
could  not  be  carried  out.  Late  in  the  1940's  interested  persons  from  busi- 
ness, research,  and  government  agencies  expressed  the  need  for  a  series 
that  would  provide  analyses  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  1950 
Census.  The  Social  Science  Research  Council,  with  the  assistance  of 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  took  the  lead  in  stimulating  the  formulation  of 
suitable  plans  and  in  June  1950  appointed  a  Committee  on  Census  Mono- 
graphs to  cooperate  witli  the  Bureau  in  organizing  this  project.  The  mem- 
s,  bers  of  the  Committee  are: 
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Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  Russell  Sage  Foundation  (Chairman) 

Robert  W.  Burgess,  formerly  Western  Electric  Company,  since  February 

1953  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
John  D.  Durand,  United  Nations 
Ernest  M.  Fisher,  Columbia  University 
F.  F.  Hill,  Cornell  University 
Frederick  F.  Stephan,  Princeton  University 
Conrad  Taeuber,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Ralph  J.  Watkins,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 
Paul  Webbink,  Social  Science  Research  Council 

J.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and  William  F.  Ogburn, 
University  of  Chicago,  were  members  of  the  Committee  during  the  first 
year  and  a  half. 

It  is  essential  in  any  sound  census  monograph  program  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  authors  with  a  broad  understanding  not  only  of  the  statistical 
information  provided  by  the  regular  tabulations  of  the  current  census  but 
also  of  the  results  of  earlier  censuses  and  other  relevant  knowledge  and 
points  of  view  from  other  sources  and  even  from  other  countries.  The 
preparation  of  a  monograph  should  include  broad  exploration  of  new  ques- 
tions suggested  by  the  new  information,  as  well  as  narrowing  the  elements  of 
doubt  and  controversy  on  old  questions.  The  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil Committee  early  undertook,  in  consultation  with  leading  figures  in  various 
professional  fields,  to  develop  a  suggested  list  of  monograph  titles  and 
authors  and  persuaded  experts  in  the  subject  areas  selected  to  undertake 
the  preparation  of  memoranda  outlining  and  discussing  the  topics  proposed. 
Then,  in  1951,  arrangements  were  made  for  continuing  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  Bureau  concerning  the  selection  of  topics, 
proposals  of  authors  and  consultants,  and  editorial  supervision. 

Throughout  the  conduct  of  the  project  there  has  been  close  collaboration 
with  a  number  of  interested  Federal  agencies  and  with  universities  and 
research  organizations,  which  provided  staff  and  facilities  to  help  bring 
the  project  to  completion.  They  and  the  Council,  which  also  obtained 
necessary  funds  from  the  Rockefeller  and  Russell  Sage  Foundations,  pro- 
vided assistance  without  which  the  monographs  could  not  have  been 
prepared. 

The  task  of  preparing  monographs  is  an  essential  part  of  the  broad  func- 
tion of  making  the  information  secured  by  censuses  fully  available  to 
satisfy  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  community  and  to  constitute  a  broad 
base  for  further  studies  in  the  social  sciences.  As  Director  of  the  Census 
and  President  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  respectively,  we 
wish  to  record  our  full  approval  of  the  monograph  project.  It  is  not  im- 
plied, of  course,  that  the  views  expressed  in  these  reports  are  necessarily 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  the 
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Social  Science  Research  Council.  The  views  are  those  of  the  individual 
authors,  each  of  whom  has  been  given  the  freedom  to  interpret  available 
materials  in  the  light  of  his  technical  knowledge  and  competence.  This 
freedom  of  the  individual  authors  is  an  essential  element  in  making  the 
most  useful  analvses  and  interpretations  generallv  available  to  the 
community. 

Robert  W.  Burgess,  Director 
Bureau  of  the  Census 

Pendleton  Herring,  President 
Social  Science  Research  Council 

March    1955 


PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  a  demographic  analysis  of  census 
data  on  American  families  at  the  midcentury.  I  have  chosen  the  expression 
"American  families"  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  stud\  is  nationwide  in 
scope  and  that  families  vary  in  their  composition  and  other  characteristics. 
Most  of  the  information  was  obtained  from  the  1950  Census  of  Population 
or  from  the  annual  sample  surveys  of  families  conducted  b\  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  since  1944.  The  analysis  is  largely  descriptive  rather  than 
theoretical.  My  hope  is  that  others  will  find  in  the  descriptive  material 
a  source  for  the  testing  of  theoretical  hypotheses.  In  some  places  I  have 
considered  it  necessary  to  introduce  technical  concepts  and  statistical 
measures  which  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the  reader.  In  the  summarv  chapter, 
hoyvever,  I  have  omitted  as  many  as  possible  of  the  technical  qualifications 
in  order  to  highlight  the  main  findings. 

Much  of  the  discussion  in  this  monograph  centers  on  adults  in  the  age 
range  betyveen,  but  not  including,  adolescence  and  old  age.  This  is  the 
period  of  life  yvhen  persons  are  most  likelv  to  marry,  establish  a  home, 
rear  children,  and  launch  their  sons  and  daughters  on  the  same  cvcle  of 
family  life.  Other  monographs  in  this  series,  to  appear  later,  will  present 
analyses  of  census  data  on  children  and  youth  and  on  the  aging  popula- 
tion. Some  overlap  in  content  among  the  three  monographs  is  inevitable 
and  even  desirable.  Several  of  the  other  monographs  in  the  series  include 
discussions  of  marriage,  household  formation,  and  related  subjects.  Among 
these  are  the  monographs  on  fertility,  housing,  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nities, the  labor  force,  income,  and  the  growth  of  the  population. 

During  the  17  years  since  I  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
as  a  family  analyst,  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  rapid  groyvth  in 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  come  to  depend  upon  our  family  statistics 
to  answer  some  of  their  pressing  questions.  These  persons  represent  a 
wide  variety  of  interests.  The  greatest  increase  has  evidently  been  among 
commercial  research  workers  who  are  concerned  with  trends  in  household 
formation  as  an  indication  of  the  potential  future  demand  for  housing, 
home  appliances,  utilities,  magazines,  automobiles,  and  other  types  of 
goods  and  services  which  are  ordinarily  purchased  or  used  on  a  household 
basis.  Increasing  numbers  of  teachers,  counselors,  government  research 
workers,  and  students  have  been  making  use  of  our  data  on  family  living 
arrangements,  the  cvcle  of  family  growth,  and  patterns  of  marriage  and 
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dissolution  of  marriage.  I  have  attempted  to  keep  in  mind  the  interests 
of  these  users  of  family  statistics  in  preparing  this  monograph. 

Some  of  the  basic  data  and  many  of  the  derived  figures  presented  here 
have  not  been  previously  published.  The  new  basic  materials  include 
statistics  on  family  composition  in  relation  to  the  advancing  age  of  the 
family  head.  Among  the  new  types  of  derived  figures  are  the  rates  of 
marriage,  separation,  divorce,  and  widowhood,  and  the  household,  family, 
and  marriage  projections.  I  have,  of  course,  made  extensive  use  of  census 
and  vital  statistics  publications  and  of  ideas  formulated  in  my  earlier 
publications  in  scientific  journals.  These  publications  revealed  gaps  in  the 
previously  available  statistics  which  the  new  materials,  in  many  instances, 
have  filled.  Several  studies  currently  being  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  should  fill  some  of 
the  remaining  gaps. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council  for  granting  me  the  opportunity  to  prepare  this  monograph. 
JNo  previous  research  experience  has  given  me  so  much  satisfaction.  Any 
merits  the  study  may  have,  however,  depend  in  large  measure  on  the  help- 
ful assistance  of  the  numerous  persons  who  have  generously  shared  at  one 
stage  or  another  in  the  preparation  of  the  study.  I  wish  especially  to  thank 
Dr.  Conrad  Taeuber  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Dr.  William  F.  Ogbum 
of  Florida  State  University,  and  Professor  Frederick  F.  Stephan  of  Prince- 
ton University  for  their  constructive  criticism  of  the  entire  manuscript. 
They  have  offered  many  invaluable  suggestions  for  improving  the  clarity 
of  expression,  for  reorganizing  the  materials,  and  for  modifying  the  inter- 
pretative comments.  Among  the  other  persons  whom  I  wish  to  thank  for 
having  reviewed  the  manuscript  in  whole  or  in  part  are  Dr.  Ralph  Hurlin 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  Paul  Webbink  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  Any  shortcomings  in  the  study  are,  of  course,  my  own 
responsibility. 

Many  staff  members  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  helped  me  in  various 
ways  in  assembling  the  data  for  this  monograph.  Wilson  H.  Grabill  gave 
me  advice  on  numerous  occasions  when  I  encountered  methodological 
problems.  Emanuel  Landau  assisted  me  in  organizing  the  preparation  of 
the  tables  in  the  current  family  statistics  reports  which  constituted  the 
basic  source  of  data,  and  relieved  me  of  many  official  duties  while  I  was 
preoccupied  with  the  monograph.  Patience  Lauriat  assisted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  procedures  for  calculating  the  standardized  rates  and  the 
household  and  family  projections.  Without  the  cooperation  of  these  col- 
leagues, much  of  the  work  on  the  monograph  would  have  been  delayed  or 
would  have  been  done  in  a  less  efficient  manner.  I  also  owe  many  thanks 
to  Elva  L.  Marquard,  Mildred  M.  Russell,  and  Leah  S.  Anderson  for  care- 
fully editing  the  manuscript  and  suggesting  many  places  where  the  word- 
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ing  of  the  text  could  be  made  less  technical  and  where  the  descriptive  ma- 
terial on  the  tables  could  be  made  more  self-explanatory  and  consistent. 
Finally,  I  want  to  express  gratitude  to  my  wife,  Joy,  and  to  our  sons,  Paul 
Jr.  and  David,  for  the  insights  they  have  given  me  on  family  life  and  for 
their  active  encouragement  during  the  period  when  I  was  preparing  this 
monograph. 

Paul  C.  Click 

Washington,  D.  C. 
July   1956 
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CHAPTER         1 
FAMILY  LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 


This  studv  presents  an  analysis  of  demographic  data  on  family  life  in  the 
United  States  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  decennial  cen- 
suses and  its  current  surveys.  These  data  cover  the  fields  of  familv  com- 
position, social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  family,  and  family 
formation  and  dissolution.  The  treatment  of  family  composition  is  intro- 
duced bv  a  discussion  of  the  living  arrangements  of  the  people.  In  this 
chapter,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  wide  variety  of  family  groupings 
and  the  usual  circumstances  under  which  people  live  with  some  of  their 
relatives  and  under  which  they  live  alone.  The  first  consideration  is  the 
distinguishing  features  of  a  familv,  as  compared  with  related  types  of  units. 

What  is  a  family? 

Perhaps  the  word  "family"  isjnost  often  used  in  referrin^o  a  married 
couple  with  children.  Yet,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  types  of  groups  in 
which  people  live.  The  question  arises  at  once,  therefore,  as  to  how  far  a 
group  can  deviate  from  the  typical  cluster  of  parents  and  children  and  still 
be  regarded  as  a  family.  What  about  the  young  couple  with  no  children? 
Or  the  serviceman's  wife  who  makes  her  home  with  her  parents?  Or  the 
old  couple  in  the  home  of  their  son  and  daughter-in-law?  Or  the  couple 
living  in  a  hotel?  Or  the  husband  and  wife  who  live  apart  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  husband's  work,  the  bachelor  and  his  spinster  sister  who  keep 
house  together,  the  middle-aged  divorced  woman  and  her  children  who  live 
in  an  apartment,  the  widower  who  lives  alone,  or  the  aging  mother  who 
lives  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law?  Which  of  these  constitutes  a 
family?    And  do  any  of  them  constitute  two  families? 

The  simple  picture  of  a  married  couple  with  children  obviously  shows 
only  one  of  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  people  live.  True,  a  substan- 
tial number  of  family  groupings  are  of  this  type,  but  percentagewise  such 
groupings  are  actually  in  the  minority,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  in 
table  1.  In  this  table,  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  in  1953 
has  been  classified  into  units  that  are  called,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
"household  units."  Each  unit  consists  of  a  group  of  related  persons  living 
together  or  a  person  living  apart  from  relatives.  Of  the  57  million  house- 
hold units  in  1953.  about  three-tenths  (28.6  percent)  represented  married 
couples  with  children  of  their  own  of  dependent  age  and  no  other  relatives 
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in  the  household.  This  percentage  would  be  still  lower  il  it  excluded 
married  couples  who  share  their  living  quarters  not  only  with  their  chil- 
dren but  also  with  lodgers  or  resident  employees.  Other  large  groups  are 
married  couples  without  any  young  children  currently  in  their  households 
(27.4  percent)  and  persons  living  in  their  own  homes  apart  from  any 
relatives  (10.8  percent).^  These  three  groups  account  for  two-thirds  of  all 
household  units  and  all  have  homes  of  their  own.  More  than  four-fifths  of 
the  people  live  in  these  homes. 


Table  1.- 


-Married  Couples.  Other  Family  Groups,  and  Persons  Living  Alone: 
April  1953 


Type  of  unit 

All  units 

With 

own 

household 

Without 

Number 

Percent 

household 

Total  

57,090,000 

100.0 

46,828,000 
82.0 

10,262,000 
18.0 

Percent 

37,106,000 
20,686,000 
17,090,000 
3,596,000 
16,420,000 
5,876,000 
2,442,000 
3,434,000 
14,108,000 
6,148,000 
3,878,000 
2,512,000 
1,570,000 

65.0 
36.2 
29.9 
6.3 
28.8 

10.3 
4.3 
6.0 

24.7 
10.8 
6.8 
4.4 
2.7 

62.3 
34.9 
28.6 
6.3 
27.4 
9.0 
3.1 
5.9 
10.8 
10.8 

With  no  other  relatives 

1.3 

With  other  relatives  ...     

1.3 

With  own  children  under  18 

1  2 

13.9 

2.7 

'  A  married  couple,  arcnrding  to  census  terminology,  refers  to  a  man  and  his  wife  living  together. 

-"Own  children"'  refers  to  sons  and  daughters,  including  stepchildren  and  adopted  children,  living  in 
their  parental  homes. 

'Groups  comprising  two  or  more  relatives,  hut  no  married  couples,  living  t(>g<-lher. 

*  Persons  living  apart  from  relatives. 

■'  Includes  Armed  Forces  outside  continental  United  States;  restricted  to  those  living  apart  from  relatives. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  Nos.  17,  50, 
53,  and  56;  and  unpuhlished  data. 

Thus,  what  actually  is  a  wide  variety  of  units  can  be  reduced  to  a  man- 
ageable number  of  classes.  The  preponderant  majority  fall  into  a  really 
small  number  of  categories,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  deviant  minorities 
account  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  population.  The  minority  groupings 
nonetheless  have  special  significance  because  they  include  most  of  the  per- 
sons in  broken  homes,  all  of  the  groups  sharing  the  living  quarters  of 
others,  the  military  personnel  away  from  their  homes,  and  the  institutional 
population. 


'  In  addition  to  the  10.8  percent  living  in  their  own  homes  apart  from  relatives,  13.9  percent  were 
living  apart  from  relatives  as  lodgers,  resident  employees,  military  personnel,  or  inmates  of  institutions. 
Thus,  24.7  percent,  or  about  one-fourth,  of  the  household  units  consisted  of  persons  living  apart  from 
relatives.  For  some  purposes,  the  figures  in  table  1  would  have  more  meaning  if  these  "unattached 
persons"  were  omitted.  If  they  were  omitted,  the  remaining  percentages  would  be  about  one-third 
larger  than  those  given  and  would  all  relate  to  family  units,  that  is,  groups  of  related  persons  living 
together. 
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The  expressions  used  to  identify  the  several  types  of  units  in  table  1  are 
meant  to  be  self-explanatory,  although  some  footnotes  are  given  for  clarifi- 
cation. If  no  more  complex  classification  were  ever  needed  than  that 
shown  in  this  table,  perhaps  more  formal  family  concepts  would  be 
unnecessary.  Difficulties  arise,  however,  when  various  characteristics  are 
to  be  shown  for  units  represented  by  each  cell  in  the  table  unless  relatively 
short  labels,  such  as  those  in  table  2,  are  available  for  the  cell. 

Table  2. — Households,  Families,  Subfamilies,  Unrelated  Individuals,  and  Inmates  of 
Institutions:  April  1953 


Type  of  unit 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Type  of  unit 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

HOIBEHOLD  UNITS 
Total 

57,090,000 

100.0 

HOUSEHOLD  UNITS— Cont. 

6,390,000 

3,878,000 
2,512,000 

1,570,000 
41,020,000 

11.2 

46,828,000 
35,560,000 
19,944,000 
16,354,000 
3,590,000 
15,616,000 
11,050,000 
4,566,000 
5,120,000 
1,763,000 
3,357,000 
6,14S,000 

2,302,000 
1,546,000 
742,000 
804,000 
756,000 
679,000 
77,000 

82.0 
62.3 
34.9 
28.6 
6.3 
27.4 
19.4 
8.0 
9.0 
3,1 
5.9 
10.8 

4.0 
2.7 
1.3 
1.4 
1.3 
1,2 
0.1 

Lodgers  and  resident 

Husband-wife  primary  families.. 
With  own  children  under  18^.. 

With  no  other  relatives.... 

With  other  relatives 

With  no  own  children  under  18 

With  no  other  relatives.... 

With  other  relatives 

Members  of  Armed  Forces^ 

Inmates  of  institutions 

FAMILIES 

4.4 
2.7 

With  no  own  children  under  18 

40,680,000 
35,560,000 
5,120,000 

340,000 
222,000 
118,000 

99,2 

Primary  individuals 

86,7 

families 

Secondary  families 

Other  types 

0.3 

With  own  children  under  18... 
With  no  own  children  under  18 

'  Sons  and  daughters  living  in  their  parental  homes. 

"  Includes  Armed  Forces  outside  continental  United  States;  restricted  to  those  living  apart  from  relatives. 

Source:  Same  as  table  1. 


AJ'household^is  defined  as  the  entire  group  of  persons  who  occupy  a 
house,  apartment,  or  other  type  of  living  quarters  classified  as  a  dwelling 
uriit[^nd  a  "quasi  household""  is  defijied  as  the  entire  group  of  persons 
who  occupy  a  housing  unit  not  classified  as  a  dwelling  unit.  According  to 
tKeTerminoIogy  formulated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1947,  a  "family" 
i£3_group  of  Lwojor  jtnorej)ersons  who  live  together  and  who  are  related 
by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption;  afl  such,  persons  living  together  are 
regarded  as  members  of  the  same  family.  A  "subfamily"  is  a  married  man 
and  his  wife  with  or  without  children,  or  one  parent  and  one  or  more  own 
children  under  18  years  old,  sharing  the  dwelling  unit  of  a  relative.  (For 
fuller  definitions  of  family  concepts,  see  Appendix  A.) 

The  titles  of  several  of  the  formal  concepts  contain  the  words  "primary" 
or  "secondary."  "Primary"  consistently  means  "with  own  household," 
that  is,  maintaining  a  home  (which  may  be  either  owned  or  rented);  and 
"secondary"  means  "without  own  household."  "Subfamilies"  may  be 
regarded  as  a  group  within  a  group;  they  are  not  counted  in  determining 
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the  number  of  families.  Sometimes  subfamilies  are  combined  with  sec- 
ondary families  to  present  data  on  family  units  without  their  own  house- 
holds. Unrelated  individuals  are  persons  (other  than  inmates  of  institutions) 
who  are  not  living  with  any  relatives.  There  are  two  types  of  unrelated 
individuals:  primary  individuals  and  secondary  individuals.  The  former 
are  heads  of  households  and  the  latter  are  not. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  household  units  are  families;  all  but  1  per- 
cent of  the  families  are  primary  families  and  the  remainder  are  secondary 
families.  Approximately  3  percent  of  the  household  units  are  subfamilies 
and  one-fourth  are  persons  not  in  families  (primary  or  secondary  individ- 
uals, or  inmates).  Most  of  the  families  and  subfamilies  are  of  the 
husband-wife  type,  and  a  little  over  half  include  sons  or  daughters  (own 
children)  under  18  years  old  of  the  head.  When  the  household  contains 
■  young  sons  or  daughters  of  the  head,  it  generally  does  not  contain  family 
members  other  than  the  head,  wife,  and  children. 

Living  arrangements  of  the  population 

In  this  section,  the  focus  will  shift  to  the  number  of  persons  in  various 
types  of  living  arrangements  in  1953."  Attention  will  be  given  first  to 
persons  14  years  old  and  over,  that  is,  youths  and  adults.  Separate  data 
will  be  given  for  those  in  unbroken  marriages,  those  in  broken  marriages, 
and  those  who  had  never  married.  Later,  the  living  arrangements  of  the 
child  population  will  be  described. 

Youths  and  adults.  In  1953,  most  of  the  youths  and  adults  (86 
percent)  were  living  in  homes  of  their  own,  in  the  sense  that  they  fell  into 
one  of  three  groups:  (1)  they  were  heads  of  households  and  therefore 
maintained  their  own  homes;  (2)  they  were  wives  living  with  husbands 
who  maintained  the  home;  or  (3)  they  were  never-married  sons  or  daugh- 
ters living  with  parents  who  maintained  the  home  (table  3  and  figure  1). 
The  remaining  minority  may  be  characterized  as  sharing  the  homes  of 
others  or  living  in  institutions. 

Of  all  persons  in  1953  who  had  ever  been  married,  all  but  15  percent 
were  in  unbroken  marriages  (some  of  which  were  second  or  subsequent 
marriages)  and,  significantly,  all  but  3  percent  of  those  in  unbroken  mar- 
riages were  living  with  their  spouse.  Of  the  approximately  2  million  in 
unbroken  marriages  who  were  not  living  with  their  spouse,  about  one- 
fourth  were  married  women  whose  husbands  were  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  most  of  the  remainder  were  probably  persons  living  apart 


-The  coverage  of  the  population  is  somewhat  more  limited  here  than  that  in  the  preceding  section, 
where  the  figures  covered  the  entire  population,  including  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  overseas. 
All  civilians  and  the  approximatelv  982,000  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  off  post  or  with  their 
families  on  post  in  continental  United  States  are  included  in  the  population  discussed  in  the  |iresenl 
section.  All  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  excluded.  This  is  the  standard  coverage  ol  the 
Current  Population  Survev  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  for  convenience  the  group  is  called  the 
(■i\ilian  population. 
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FiGL'RE  1. — Percent  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Over  Livinc;  in  Own  Home. 
i\  Marital  Status:  1953 


Married, 
spouse  present 

Married, 
spouse  absent 
(except  separated) 

Separated, 
widowed,  divorced 


Single 


10        20       30        40        50       60        70 
Percent 


90      100 


Living  in  own  home 


Not  living  in  own  home 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  3. 


Table  3. — Civill\n  Population  14  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Marital  Status.  Household 
Status,  and  Sex:  April  1953 


Total, 

U  years  old 

and  over 

Perce 

nt  distribution 

Marital  status  and  sex 

Total 

Living 
in  own 
home 

Not 
living  in 
ovra  home 

113,724,000 
54,784,000 
58,940,000 

76,280,000 

74,212,000 

2,068,000 

496,000 

1,572,000 

830,000 

742,000 

13,670,000 
3,848,000 
9,822,000 
23,774,000 
13,000,000 
10,774,000 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

85.5 
86.2 
84.9 

94.3 
95.8 
39.4 
39.5 
39.3 
29.6 
50.1 
58.3 
52.2 
60.7 
72.9 
72.2 
73.7 

14.5 

13.8 

Female  

15.1 

5.7 

4.2 

60.6 

Husband  absent  in  Armed  Forces.. 

60.5 
60.7 

Male       

70.4 

49.9 

41,7 

47.8 

39.3 

27.1 

27.8 

Female  

26.3 

remarriages. 


-  Includes  separated,  divorced,  and  widowed  persons. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  53, 
2,  3.  4.  7.  and  11;  and  No.  50.  table  1. 


from  their  spouse  because  the  spouse  was  employed  away  from  home  or 
was  an  inmate  of  an  institution. 

Nearly  all  (96  percent)  of  the  rnarried  cj>uplgs_in  1953  were  living  in 
their_9iiiii_liaca.es,  that  is,  the  husband  was  the  head  of  the  households.  Least 
Hkely  to  be  heads  of  households  were  men  in  unbroken  marriages  who 
were  living  apart  from  their  spouse;  among  these  men,  only  30  percent 
were  heads  of  households.     Evidently,   most  of  these  men,  though  on 
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extended  absences  from  their  wives,  still  considered  their  permanent  homes 
to  be  in  the  dwelling  units  occupied  by  their  wives  and  hence  they  had  set 
up  no  separate  housekeeping  arrangements.  This  hypothesis  is  consistent 
with  the  much  larger  proportion  (50  percent)  of  women  in  unbroken  mar- 
riages who  were  living  apart  from  their  husbands  but  who  continued  to 
maintain  separate  households.  About  half  of  the  difference  may,  however, 
be  due  to  the  greater  number  of  married  men  than  married  women  in 
institutions;  and  some  of  the  remainder  may  be  accounted  for  by  such  men 
as  construction  workers,  who  spend  several  weeks  or  months  away  from 
their  homes  while  on  jobs  in  other  communities. 

Of  all  the  persons  in  broken  marriages,  about  six  out  of  every  ten  were 
heads  of  households  (table  4) .  The  proportions  for  separated  persons  and 
divorced  persons  were  below  this  average.  Separated  and  divorced  women 
were  more  likely  than  separated  and  divorced  men  to  maintain  homes, 
perhaps  largely  because  the  children  in  homes  broken  by  marital  discord 
are  generally  left  in  the  care  of  the  mother  and  she  finds  it  necessary  to 
provide  living  quarters  for  them.^  Widowed  persons  constituted  70  per- 
cent of  all  persons  in  broken  marriages.  Five  out  of  every  eight  of  the 
widowers  and  widows  were  heads  of  their  own  households.  Widowhood, 
more  often  than  separation  or  divorce,  comes  at  a  relatively  advanced  age 
when  the  family's  lifetime  savings  are  greater  and  are  more  likely  to  have 
been  used,  in  part,  to  establish  a  separate  home. 

Table  4. — Civilian  Population  14  Years  Old  and  Over  in  Broken  Marriages, 
BY  Marital  Status,  Household  Status,  and  Sex:  April  1953 


Total, 
U   years  old 
and  over,  in 

broken 
marriages 

Percent  distribution 

Marital  status  and  sex 

Total 

With 

own 

household 

Without 
household 

13,670,000 
3,8<i8,000 
9,822,000 

1,758,000 

676,000 

1,082,000 

2,280,000 

9AA,oao 

1,336,000 
9,632,000 
2,228,000 
7,^0^,000 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

58.3 
52.2 
60.7 
«.l 
32.8 
<V9.5 
53.2 
A1.3 
61.7 
62.3 
62.7 
62.2 

Male 

47.8 

Female 

39.3 

Male 

67.2 

Female 

50.5 

Male 

58.7 

Female 

38.3 

Male 

37.3 

Female 

37.8 

Source:  Same  as  table  3. 


Living  arrangements  of  persons  in  each  marital  status  are  classified  in 
greater  detail  in  table  5.  This  table  shows  how  persons  in  four  different 
marital  status  classes  were  distributed  among  about  a  dozen  different 
household  status  and  family  status  classes.     In  general,  married  persons 


^  Separated  persons  are  included  among  those  with  "broken  marriages,"  though  the  marriages  had 
not  actually  been  dissolved.  Many  of  these  persons  had  only  temporarily  broken  marriages  and  would 
become  reconciled  with  their  marital  partners.  Others  would  become  divorced.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  however,  has  found  no  basis  for  estimating  the  proportion  in  each  of  these  two  categories. 
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with  spouse  present  are  concentrated  in  the  two  categories,  head  of  house- 
hold and  wife  of  household  head;  married  persons  with  spouse  absent  and 
persons  in  broken  marriages  are  scattered  among  the  several  categories; 
and  single  persons  are  concentrated  in  two  groups,  children  of  the  house- 
hold head  and  other  family  members.  Persons  in  unbroken  marriages 
but  with  spouse  absent  more  often  made  their  homes  with  relatives  as  sub- 
family heads  (with  children  of  their  own  present)  than  did  persons  in 
broken  marriages. 

About  3  percent  of  the  single  persons  and  of  persons  in  broken  mar- 
riages were  in  institutions.  In  contrast,  a  much  higher  proportion  (17 
percent)  of  married  persons  with  spouse  absent  were  in  institutions.  This 
apparently  high  proportion  may  be  misleading  because  married  inmates 
are  actually  drawn  from  the  entire  married  population.  A  much  more 
meaningful  figure  is  the  proportion  of  married  persons  as  a  group  who  are 
in  institutions.  This  level  is  quite  low  (0.5  percent)  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  level  for  persons  with  broken  marriages  and  for  single  per- 
sons, and  the  difference  is  attributable  only  partly  to  differences  in  age 
distributions  by  marital  status. 

Table  5. — Civilian  Population  14  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Household  Status. 
Family  Status,  and  Marital  Status:  April  1953 


Household  status  and 

Total,  lA   years 
and  over 

In  unbroken  marriages^ 

In 
broken 

riages 

Single 

family  status 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

Spouse 
present 

Spouse 
absent 

married) 

Total          ...  . 

113,724,000 

100.0 

76,280,000 
100.0 

74,212,000 
100.0 

2,068,000 
100.0 

13,670,000 
100.0 

23  774  000 

Percent 

100.0 

97,237,000 
46,828,000 
40,680,000 
6,148,000 
35,560,000 
14,849,000 
16,487,000 
1,962,000 
1,324,000 
340,000 

222,000 
7,569,000 
3,626,000 
1,444,000 

85.5 
41,2 
35.8 
5.4 
31.3 
13.1 

14.5 
1.7 
1.2 
0.3 

0.2 
6.7 
3.2 
1.3 

94.3 
47.7 
47.4 
0.3 
46.6 

5.7 
2.0 
1.7 
0.3 

0.3 
0.6 
0.3 
0.5 

95.8 
47.9 
47.9 

... 
47.9 

... 

4.2 

1.8 

0^3 
0.3 

39.4 
39.4 
27.2 
12.2 

60.6 
9.6 

i'.l 
zo'.'s 

12.2 
16.7 

58.3 
58.3 
27.3 
31.0 

41.7 
3.2 

oie 

25!9 
9.2 
2.9 

Head  of  household 

Head  of -primary  family.. 

Primary  individual 

Wife  of  head  of  household. 

Single^  child  of  head 

Not  living  in  o«n  home 

10.4 
3.5 
6.9 

62.5 
27,1 

Wife  of  head  of  subfamily. 

Head  of  secondary  family.. 

Wife  of  head  of  secondary 

family 

Other  family  member 

Secondary  individual 

Inmate  of  institution 

15.2 
8,9 
3.0 

'  Includes  persons  in  remarriages. 

-  Never  married. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20.  No.  53,  tables 
2,  3,  4,  7,  and  11;  No.  50.  table  1;  and  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chap- 
ter D,  Marital  Status,  table  1. 


The  living  arrangements  of  persons  with  broken  marriages  are  shown 
more  fully  in  table  6.  Of  all  persons  in  1953  whose  latest  marriage  had 
been  broken,  about  three-fifths  had  relatives  in  the  household  who  could 
provide  companionship  and  financial  assistance.  Those  living  with  rela- 
tives were  divided  about  evenly  between  those  who  were  heads  of  households 
and  those  who  were  not. 
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Table  6. — Civilian  Poi'i  lation  14  Years  Old  and  Over  in  Broken  Marriages,  by 
Household  Si  \n >.  Family  St\tl;s.  and  Marital  Statis:  April  1953 


Household  status  and 
family  status 

Total,  14  years  and  over 
in  broken  marriages 

Separated 

Divorced 

Widowed 

Number 

Percent 

13,670,000 

100.0 

1,758,000 
100.0 

2,280,000 

100.0 

9,632,000 

Perct.it 

100.0 

7,972,000 
3,728,000 
4,244,000 
5,698,000 

440,000 

82,000 

3,534,000 

1,252,000 

390,000 

58.3 
27.3 
31.0 

41.7 
3.2 
0.6 

25.9 
9.2 
2.9 

43.1 
23.0 
20.1 

56.9 
11.6 

1.1 
26.2 

14.6 
3.4 

53.2 
23.9 

29.4 

46.8 
7.8 
0.7 

20.0 

1^.5 

62.3 

2S.9 

Wit^out  own  household 

37.7 

0.6 

Head  of  secondary  family 

0.5 

t.9 

Inmate  of  institution 

.-.5 

Separated,  divorced,  and  widowed  persons  differed  signilicaiith  in  their 
living  arrangements.  Separated  persons  were  least  likelv  to  maintain  a 
home  apart  from  relatives,  and  widowed  persons  were  most  likelv  to  do 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  separated  persons  were  most  often  heads  of  sub- 
families and  widowed  persons  least  often.  These  contrasts  reflect  age  dif- 
ferences and  also  differences  in  the  probabilitv  of  having  young  children 
who  could  not  be  readily  left  alone  while  the  parent  earned  a  living.  Again, 
it  may  be  that  many  separated  women  with  children  moved  in  with  their 
parents  and  took  care  of  the  house  while  their  parents  worked  outside  the 
home.  Aside  from  demographic  factors,  social  and  psychological  factors 
often  enter  the  situation.  Thus,  the  willingness  of  relatives  to  have  the 
person  with  a  broken  marriage  move  in  with  them  may  be  determined  by 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  broken  marriage. 

The  child  population.  The  discussion  thus  far  has  been  limited  to 
persons  14  years  old  and  over.  In  table  7,  children  of  dependent  ages 
(under  14  and  14  to  17)  in  1953  are  classified  by  household  status  and 
family  status.  The  figures  show  that  all  but  1  or  2  percent  of  these  chil- 
dren lived  in  families.  However,  9  or  10  percent  of  them  either  lived  in 
a  home  that  was  not  maintained  by  their  parents  or  had  married.  About 
half  of  this  9  or  10  percent  lived  as  subfamily  members  with  one  or  both 
parents,  generally  in  the  home  of  their  grandparents;  a  majority  of  those 
remaining  also  lived  with  relatives.  About  one-half  million  children  under 
18  years  old  were  foster  children,  wards,  or  inmates  of  institutions.  These 
types  of  children  represented  1  percent  of  those  under  14  and  2  percent 
of  those  14  to  17.  Thus,  nearly  all  young  children  live  in  a  family  setting, 
though  not  necessarily  in  a  home  provided  by  their  parents. 

More  information  is  available  about  children  living  with  their  parents 
than  about  other  children.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  children  under  18 
years  old  in. 1953  lived  with  one  or  both  parents  (table  8,  footnote  3). 
Nine-tenths  of  all  children  under  18  living  with  parents  lived  with  both 
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Table  7. 


Population  Lnder  18  Years  Old,  by  Household  Status.  Family  Status. 
AND  Age:  Aprii  1953 


Household  status  and 

Population  under  18  years 

Under  14 
years 

14  to  17 

family  status 

Number 

Percent 

years 

Total           

51,566,000 

100.0 

42,782,000 
100.0 

8,784,000 

Percent 

100.0 

50,991,000 
50,717,000 
46,806,000 
2,264,000 
1,647,000 
274,000 

98.9 
98.4 
90.8 
4.4 
3.2 

99.1 
98.5 
90.9 
4.5 
3.1 
0.5 
0,6 
0.3 

Single  children  of  head^ 

90.3 

Other 

3.4 

0.5 

362,000  i        0.7 
213,000  1        0.4 

Inmate  of  Institution 

1.0 

'  (ihildren  ronsidpied  as  living  in  own  homo.     Refers  to  never- 
stepchildren  and  adopted  children,  of  the  head  of  the  h(jusehold. 
-'  Mostly  foster  children  and  wards. 
Source:  Same  as  table  5. 


ied  sons  and  daughter 


luding 


Table  8. — Number  of  Families  and  Subfamilies  and  Number  of  Own  Children  Under  18 
Years  Old  in  Families  and  Subfamilies,  by  Presence  of  Parents:  April  1953 


Presence  of  children 
and  parents 

Faniilies  and  subfamilies 

Children  living  with  one 
or  both  parents^ 

Average 
number  of 

children 

per  family 

or 

subfamily 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

=42, 982,000 

100.0 

349,339,000 

100.0 

1  15 

19,866,000 
23,116,000 
20,676,000 
336,000 
2,104,000 

46.2 
53.8 

o'.s 

4.9 

49,339,666 

44,.624,000 

621,000 

4  094  000 

106  !6 

90.4 

1.3 
8  3 

1  or  more  own   children  under  18 

2.13 

hbther  only  present 

1  95 

'  Sons  and  daughters  under  18  vears  old  of  the  family  or  suhfaniilv  head. 

-  Includes  40,M2.000  families  and  2.034.000  subfamilies. 

^The  total  number  of  children  under  18  vears  old  in  April  1953  was  51.566.000.  Of  the  2.227.000 
living  with  neither  parent,  about  1.6.52.000  were  living  with  relatives  other  tnan  their  parents.  362.000  were 
living  with  nonrelatives,  and  213,000  were  living  in  institutions.     (See  table  7.) 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20.  No.  .53,  tables 
1,  4.  and  7. 

parents,  and  seven  out  of  every  eight  of  the  remainder  lived  with  the 
mother  only. 

The  number  of  children  per  family  or  subfamily  was  only  slightly  greater 
where  both  parents  were  in  the  household  than  where  onlv  one  was  pres- 
ent. This  situation  evidently  results  from  differences  in  the  age  distribu- 
tions of  parents  in  broken  and  unbroken  marriages  and  from  numerous 
other  factors,  some  of  which  may  compensate  each  other.  On  the  one 
hand,  marriages  of  persons  in  the  lower  economic  classes  are  more  likely 
to  be  broken  bv  death,  because  death  rates  are  higher  in  those  classes. 
When  the  spouse  in  such  a  family  dies,  the  family  is  likely  to  have  more 
children  than  an  unbroken  family  in  a  higher  economic  class  with  spouses 
of  comparable  ages,  because  birth  rates  are  higher  in  the  lower  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  family  broken  by  divorce  probably  is  likely  to  have 
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fewer  children  than  an  otherwise  similar  unbroken  family.  Thus,  larger 
families  with  widowed  heads  and  smaller  families  with  divorced  heads  tend 
to  offset  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  divorced  or  widowed  persons  with 
one  or  two  children  are  more  likely  to  remarry  than  divorced  or  widowed 
persons  with  three  or  more,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  7;  hence,  the  larger 
families  are  more  likely  to  remain  in  the  one-parent  group.  Research, 
based  on  data  not  now  available,  would  be  required  to  provide  an  adequate 
assessment  of  the  relative  significance  of  these  and  related  factors. 

Changes  in  living  arrangements,  1910  to  1954 

Although  source  materials  on  the  living  arrangements  of  the  population 
at  the  time  of  past  censuses  are  limited,  available  data  provide  a  basis  for 
estimating  some  of  the  missing  figures.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  draw  some 
inferences  about  changes  in  household  relationship  during  the  last  genera- 
tion and  a  half.  Many  of  the  changes  reflect  the  long-time  downward  trend 
in  size  of  family,  and  others  have  grown  out  of  the  gradual  aging  of  the 
population.  Still  other  changes  can  be  explained  by  variations  in  marriage 
and  birth  rates  during  prosperous  and  depression  periods,  and  by  trends 
away  from  sharing  the  living  quarters  of  others  as  lodgers  or  housekeepers. 
More  and  more  people  have  maintained  separate  homes  for  their  immedi- 
ate families,  or  for  themselves  alone  after  their  spouses  died  and  their 
children  married.  Some  of  these  trends  were  accelerated  in  the  decade 
after  World  War  II,  and  others  were  reversed. 

An  over-all  view  of  the  changes  in  household  relationship  between  1910 
and  1954  may  be  obtained  by  examining  table  9.  Current  Population 
Survey  data  are  presented  for  1947  to  1954  and  decennial  census  data  are 
shown  for  1910  to  1940.  In  interpreting  the  survey  figures,  it  is  relevant 
to  note,  once  again,  that  the  totals  exclude  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
except  those  who  lived  off  post  or  with  their  families  on  post.  Because 
of  the  changing  size  of  the  Armed  Forces,  some  of  the  underlying  trends 
are  obscured.  Thus,  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  population  as  cov- 
ered by  the  survey  shows  a  peak  period  of  growth  from  1947  to  1950, 
followed  by  a  slower  rate  of  growth;  but  if  all  military  personnel  had  been 
included,  the  average  annual  increase  would  have  shown  a  continuous  rise 
from  1.7  million  for  the  period  1940  to  1947  to  2.5  million  for  1947  to 
1950  and  2.7  million  for  1950  to  1954. 

The  steady  rise  from  1910  to  1950  in  the  proportion  of  the  population 
classified  as  household  heads  resulted  from  the  declining  average  size  of 
household.  This  average  turned  upward  by  the  middle  of  the  1950's  be- 
cause the  number  of  children  per  household  increased.  The  average  annual 
increase  in  number  of  households,  which  is  the  same  as  the  average  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  heads  of  households,  has  followed  a  pattern 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  average  annual  increase  in  total  population, 
because  population  growth  varied  largely  according  to  the  number  of  births 
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Table  9. — Population  by  Household  Relationship:  1910  to  1954 

[Minus  sign  (  — )  denotes  decrease] 


Total 
population 


Head 

of 

household 


Other 
relative 
of  head 


Non- 
relative 
of  head^ 


Member  of 

quasi 
household^ 


April  195^ 

March  1950 

April  19"i7 

April  19"i0 

April  1930 

April  1910 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

April  195A 

March  1950 

April  19^7 

April  19A0 

April  1930 

April  1910 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  INCREASE 

1950  to  1954 

1947  to  1950 

1940  to  1947 

1930  to  1940 

1910  to  1930 


^159, 223,000 
=149,838,000 
=142,061,000 
131,669,000 
122,775,000 
91,972,000 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


2,298,000 
2,666,000 
1,485,000 
889,000 
1,543,000 


46,893,000 
43,554,000 
39,107,000 
34,949,000 
29,905,000 
20,256,000 


27.5 
26.5 
24.4 
22.0 


818,000 
1,525,000 
594,000 
504,000 
483,000 


35,875,000 
34,075,000 
30,612,000 
26,571,000 
23,649,000 
16,250,000 


22.5 
22.7 
21.5 
20.3 
19.3 
17.7 


441,000 
1,187,000 
577,000 
292,000 
371,000 


70,412,000 
65,064,000 
64,774,000 
61,411,000 
60,721,000 
49,517,000 


44.2 
43.4 
45.6 
46.6 
49.5 
53.8 


1,310,000 
99,000 

480,000 
69,000 

561,000 


3,263,000 
4,142,000 
4,621,000 
5,496,000 
5,537,000 
4,505,000 


-215,000 

-164,000 

-125,000 

-4,000 

52,000 


^2,780,000 
=3,003,000 
=2,947,000 
3,242,000 
2,963,000 
1,444,000 


1.7 
2.0 
2.1 
2.5 
2.4 
1.6 


-55,000 
19,000 

-42,000 
28,000 
76,000 


'  Figures  affected  somewhat  by  changes  in  definitions;  see  pp.  13,  14,  17,  and  18. 

"Total  includes  only  those  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  off  post  or  with  families  on  post. 
Excludes  about  2.6  million  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  1954,  1.0  million  in  1950,  and  1.5  million 
in  1947,  many  of  whom  were  stationed  overseas.  College  students  in  dormitories  counted  as  "other 
relatives"  in  parental  homes  rather  than  as  quasi-household  members.     (See  footnote  5  of  table  10.) 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  56,  tables 
D  and  4;  No.  55,  table  2;  No.  53,  table  1;  No.  42,  table  1;  No.  33,  tables  3,  4,  and  9;  No.  17,  table  1;  No. 
10,  table  7;  and  unpublished  data  from  1910  fertility  tabulations. 


Figure  2. — Percent  of  Population  by  Household  Relationship:  1910  to  1954 
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Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  9. 
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whereas  household  growth  followed  more  closely  the  increase  in  number 
of  adults. 

Even  though  most  of  the  married  women  at  any  given  time  are  wives  of 
household  heads,  the  correlation   between  increases  in  the  number  of 
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households  and  in  the  number  of  wives  of  househoki  heads  has  been  onlv 
moderate.  The  correlation  was  poorest  during  the  1930's  when  marriage 
rates  were  exceptionally  low  and  during  the  1950's  when  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  households  depended  less  than  usual  on  the  number  of 
marriages.  Aging  of  the  population  contributed  to  household  growth  in 
the  1950's  not  only  because  more  adults  lived  longer  but  also  because  they 
maintained  homes  longer  than  before.  The  improved  economic  well-being 
of  older  persons  probably  enabled  more  of  them  to  maintain  households 
apart  from  their  married  children. 

Persons  related  to  the  household  head,  other  than  wives,  constituted 
a  declining  proportion  of  the  population  from  1910  to  1950  and  an 
increasing  proportion  thereafter.  These  persons  accounted  for  about  54 
percent  of  the  population  in  1910  but  dropped  to  43  percent  in  1950; 
from  1950  to  1954,  this  proportion  increased.  Most  of  these  persons 
were  children  of  the  household  head  and  were  below  the  age  of  first  mar- 
riage; but  others  were  young  married  persons  living  "doubled-up"  with 
relatives,  or  they  were  older  persons  who  made  their  homes  with  their 
children  or  other  relatives.  The  proportion  of  persons  of  these  types 
declined  during  the  1930's  when  marriage  and  birth  rates  were  low  and 
doubling  rates  were  high;  however,  the  proportion  continued  to  fall  in  the 
1940's  when  marriage  and  birth  rates  were  high  and,  especially  during 
the  late  1940's,  when  the  doubling  rate  fell  rapidly.  During  the  late 
1940's,  the  number  of  teen-age  children  was  relatively  small;  consequently, 
the  smaller  number  of  young  adults  living  in  their  parental  homes  more 
than  offset  the  larger  number  of  young  children  resulting  from  higher 
current  birth  rates.  This  combination  of  factors  accounted,  in  large  part, 
for  the  low  annual  increase  in  number  of  "other  relatives"  of  the  head 
between  1947  and  1950. 

Between  1950  and  1954,  the  marriage  and  undoubling  rates  remained 
high  and  the  number  of  civilians  18  to  24  years  old  (among  whom  first 
marriages  are  most  often  contracted)  declined,  partly  because  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Armed  Forces;  consequently,  the  number  of  young  adults 
in  parental  households  continued  to  go  down.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  number  of  children  in  the  lower  teens  started  to  increase  and  the  num- 
ber below  teen  age  increased  sharply.  As  a  net  result,  the  number  of 
"other  relatives"  grew  substantially  between  1950  and  1954. 

Nonrelatives  of  the  household  head  include  two  basic  types  of  persons: 

(1)  those  who  pay  rent  for  a  room  and  use  it  as  lodging  quarters;  and 

(2)  those  who  keep  house,  take  care  of  children,  do  farm  work,  or  perform 
other  services  and  receive,  as  part  of  their  wages,  free  living  quarters  in 
the  employer's  home.  Nonrelatives  of  the  head  constituted  a  graduallv 
decreasing  proportion  of  the  population  between  1910  and  1940;  from 
1940  to  1954,  thev  diminished  rapidly  in  number  as  well  as  in  pro])or- 
tion.  By  1954,  there  were  onlv  about  three-fifths  as  many  lodgers  and 
resident  employees  as  in  1940,  and  they  represented  only  2  percent  of  the 
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population;  in  1910,  they  represented  5  percent.  Evidently,  this  type  of 
living  arrangement  did  not  fit  so  wrell  into  1940  and  1950  patterns  of 
family  life  as  it  did  in  earlier  patterns.  Building  changes  may  have  been 
one  factor  in  this  change.  The  average  number  of  rooms  in  dwelling  units 
built  in  the  1940's  was  smaller  than  that  for  units  built  before  1940,  and 
the  average  number  of  children  per  household  rose  between  1950  and 
1954;  such  factors  tend  to  make  less  room  available  for  lodgers  in  the 
1950's  than  in  the  1940's  and  earlier.  Another  factor  in  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  lodgers  is  the  rise  in  marriage  rates.  During  the  1940's 
and  early  1950's,  many  persons  who  married  and  established  their  own 
households  would  have,  under  earlier  conditions,  remained  unmarried  and 
lived  as  roomers.  Moreover,  men  living  as  unmarried  lodgers  were  per- 
haps the  least  likely  to  obtain  deferments  from  military  service  during  the 
war  years.  In  addition,  opportunities  for  more  remunerative  work  in  other 
industries  and  the  increased  use  of  labor-saving  devices  in  the  home  brought 
about  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  in  domestic  service 
work.  Finally,  changes  in  definition,  already  mentioned,  affect  the  inter- 
pretations of  trends  in  the  reported  number  of  persons  unrelated  to  the 
household  head. 

Members  of  quasi  households  are  a  heterogeneous  group.  They  include 
inmates  of  institutions,  roomers  in  large  lodginghouses,  guests  in  hotels, 
workmen  in  labor  camps,  and  similar  groups.  They  have  always  been  a 
small  proportion  of  the  population,  but  between  1940  and  1954  they 
declined  both  numerically  and  proportionately.  The  figures  in  table  9 
show  that  this  class  rose  from  1.6  percent  of  the  population  in  1910  to 
2.5  percent  in  1940,  and  then  declined  to  1.7  percent  in  1954.  The  1910 
figure  may  be  low,  in  part  because  of  diflficulties  in  making  estimates  for 
that  date.  The  survey  figures  on  members  of  quasi  households  for  1947 
to  1954  exclude  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks;  these 
persons  were  counted  as  quasi-household  members  in  the  Censuses  of 
1910,  1930,  and  1940.  (They  were  also  counted  as  quasi-household 
members  in  the  1950  Census,  but  the  1950  figures  in  table  9  were  based 
on  the  Current  Population  Survey  which  does  not  cover  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks.) 

The  decline  in  quasi-household  membership  from  1940  to  1954  resulted 
in  part  from  essentially  the  same  types  of  changes  that  brought  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  nonrelatives  in  households.  Among  these  changes,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  was  the  rise  in  marriage  rates  for  adults 
in  each  age  group  and  the  subsequent  shift  of  their  residences  from  large 
lodginghouses  or  hotels  to  private  households.  Another  change  was  the 
conversion  of  many  large  buildings  that  were  once  lodginghouses  or  hotels 
into  apartment  houses  for  private  households. 

Trends  in  the  reported  figures  on  the  quasi-household  population  should 
be  interpreted  with  caution  because  the  classification  of  quasi-household 
members  has  changed,  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  has  fluctuated,  and 
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other  problems  have  intervened.  For  example,  living  quarters  with  11  or 
more  lodgers  were  classified  as  quasi  households  in  1940  and  1930  but 
in  1950  the  criterion  was  changed  to  5  or  more.  The  effect  was  to  show 
about  700,000  persons  as  quasi-household  members  (in  about  100,000 
quasi  households)  in  1950  who  would  have  been  classified  as  nonrelatives 
in  households  under  the  old  definitions.  Moreover,  the  decennial  census 
figures  (but  not  the  Current  Population  Survey  figures)  on  members  of 
quasi  households  include  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  more  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  (in  continental  United  States)  in  1950  than  in  1940 
or  1930.  In  addition,  the  figures  on  the  institutional  population  for  1930 
and  1940  are  not  entirely  comparable  with  those  for  1950  because  of  the 
more  careful  attempt  to  identify  and  classify  the  institutional  population 
in  1950. 

Since  1930,  inmates  of  institutions  have  constituted  between  one-third 
and  one-half  of  the  civilian  population  in  quasi  households.  (In  the  deter- 
mination of  this  fraction,  the  1950  basis  for  identifying  lodginghouses  was 
used.)  The  number  of  inmates  of  all  ages  in  1930  was  1,533,000,  that  in 
1940  was  1,340,000  (including  an  estimate  of  the  number  under  14  years 
of  age),  and  that  in  1950  was  1,567,000."'  The  number  for  1940  would 
probably  have  been  much  closer  to  that  for  1950  if  patients  in  tuberculosis 
hospitals  (about  75,000)  had  been  included,  as  in  1950,  and  if  there  had 
been  as  complete  coverage  of  "homes  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  needy"  in 
1940  as  in  1950.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  changes,  the  reported  rate  of 
increase  between  1940  and  1950  in  the  population  14  years  old  and  over 
in  institutions  (23  percent)  would  have  been  much  closer  to  that  for  the 
noninstitutional  population  (10  percent). 

Factors  related  to  type  of  living  arrangements 

Living  arrangements  of  the  population  could  be  analyzed  with  respect 
to  many  more  characteristics  than  space  permits.  Attention  will  be  given 
here  only  to  data  at  the  national  level  on  the  factors  of  age,  sex,  color, 
and  urban-rural  residence.  In  the  census  reports,  data  on  living  arrange- 
ments are  presented  for  geographic  regions.  States,  cities,  and  other  resi- 
dence classifications.  In  Chapter  8,  the  relationship  between  type  of  living 
quarters,  marital  status,  education,  and  income  is  treated. 

Age  composition.  The  distribution  of  the  population  by  household 
relationship  varies  sharply  from  one  broad  age  level  to  another.  Within 
age  groups,  important  differences  in  growth  patterns  among  the  several 
relationship  categories  took  place  during  the  1940's  (table  10).  As  a 
criterion  for  interpreting  the  data,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total  popu- 
lation of  a  given  age  group  may  be  used.    In  general,  however,  the  percent 


"  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  C,  Institutional  Population, 
table  1  (see  page  7  for  discussion  of  comparability  of  data  from  earlier  censuses);  1940  Census  of 
Population,  Institutional  Population,  table  I;  and  1930  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  VI,  Families,  table  11. 
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increase  or  decrease  for  a  particular  relationship  category  can  obviously 
not  differ  widely  from  that  for  the  age  group  as  a  whole,  if  that  category 
represents  a  rather  large  proportion  of  all  persons  in  the  age  group.  To 
take  an  extreme  case,  persons  classified  as  child  of  the  household  head 
constituted  nine-tenths  of  all  persons  under  15  years  of  age;  hence,  the 
percent  increase  during  the  1940's  for  those  under  15  in  this  category 
(22.8  percent)  was  naturally  quite  close  to  that  for  all  persons  under  15 
(23.3  percent). 


Table  10. — Percent  Increase  in  Population,  1940  to  1950,  by  Household 
Relationship  and  Age 

[Minus  sign  (  — )  denotes  decrease] 


Household  relationship 

All 
ages 

Under 

15 
years 

15  to 

24 
years 

25  to 
44 
years 

45  to 

64 
years 

65  to 

74 
years 

75  years 
and 

Total 

14.1 

23.3 

-7.7 

13.1 

16.3 

31.8 

45  8 

12.6 
20.9 
25.2 
4.2 
20.6 
23.8 
6.9 
-19.5 
-56.1 

74.7 

25.4 
105.6 

22.8 
^772.3 
^15.0 
22.8 
28.6 

23!5 
-17.4 
^665.0 

107.0 

*52.7 
159.2 

-12.8 
46.2 
28.6 
-24.2 
-12.2 

-19.5 
-75.5 

169.8 
-1.0 
244.0 

12.5 
20.5 
24.0 
-17.3 
-31.2 
13.5 
1.0 
-31.7 
-66.3 

34,5 
9.3 
47.3 

15.5 
14.4 
22.5 
12.5 

16.8 
12.4 
-11.6 
-36.3 

40.6 
20.8 
53.8 

30,3 

29.1 

45.1 

(==) 

2o!8 
29.8 
10.2 
2.3 

71.9 

7 
10 

41.3 

Head 

43  6 

Child 

Grandchild 

Other  relative 

53.6 

Lodger^ 

Resident  enjjloyee 

20.0 
41.2 

Inmate  of  institution 

Other  member^  . 

3.6 
3  5 

'  Based  on  very  small  frequencies. 

^  Included  with  "other  relative"  in  1940. 

^  Figures  affected  somewhat  by  changes  in  definitions;  see  pp.  13  and  14. 

'' Distribution  of  quasi-household  members  under  14  years  old  in  1940  among  inmates  and  other  mem- 
bers was  estimated. 

^  Includes  all  members  of  Armed  Forces  in  military  barracks  in  continental  United  States  in  1950  as  well 
as  1940.  Also  includes  all  college  students  in  dormitories  in  1950  but  not  in  1940.  See  footnote  2  of 
table  9. 

Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  11,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  1,  U.  S. 
Summary,  tables  107  and  108;  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  C,  Institutional  Population,  table  3; 
1940  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age,  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary,  tables  11  and  12;  and 
Institutional  Population,  table  4. 

High  marriage  rates  during  the  1940's  underlie  many  of  the  changes  in 
household  relationship  shown  in  table  10.  High  first  marriage  rates  are 
no  doubt  chiefly  responsible  for  the  relatively  large  increases  in  the  pro- 
portions of  persons  under  45  years  old  who  lived  in  homes  they  had 
established  (as  head  and  wife).  High  remarriage  rates  and  the  lengthening 
period  of  joint  survival  of  married  men  and  their  wives  must  have  been 
central  factors  in  the  relatively  large  increases  in  the  proportion  of  women 
45  years  old  and  over  who  were  married  and  living  in  households  main- 
tained by  them  and  their  husbands.  Thus,  an  increasing  proportion  of 
men  and  their  wives  live  to  be  50,  60,  70,  and  even  80  years  of  age,  as 
medical  science  advances. 

Table  11  shows  the  effects  of  the  baby  boom  of  the  1940's  on  the  num- 
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ber  of  children,  grandchildren,  and  other  relatives  under  10  years  old.  In 
this  age  range,  changes  in  the  number  of  grandchildren  of  the  head  parallel 
closely  those  for  children  of  the  head.  However,  children  living  in  the 
homes  of  their  grandparents  are  much  more  heavily  concentrated  among 
those  under  10  years  old  than  are  sons  and  daughters  of  the  head.  Con- 
sequently, the  relatively  large  increase  in  the  total  number  of  grandchildren 
is  directly  related  to  the  high  birth  rates  of  the  1940"s.  Some  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  grandchildren  of  the  head  may  have  also  arisen 
from  the  expansion  of  the  Armed  Forces;  many  wives  of  servicemen  must 
have  moved  with  their  children  into  the  homes  of  the  children's  grandparents. 

Table  11. — Percent  Increase  in  Population  Under  25  Years  of  Age,  1940  to  1950, 
BY  Household  Relationship  and  Age 

[Minus  sipn  (  — )  denotes  rleorease] 


Household  relationship 

Total 
under 
25  years 

Under  5 
years 

5  to  9 
years 

10  to  14 
yeais 

15  to  19 
years 

20  to  24 
years 

Total 

10.3 

54.1 

^    23.9 

-13.7 

-1.3 

8.0 
46.7 

Zl.b 

2,4 

-18,9 

-70.5 
156.0 

53.3 

53!? 
51.1 
66.7 
10.8 
(^) 
316.4 

23.4 

'£ 
22.6 
19.8 

-20.0 
(3) 

116.4 

-5.3 

^772.3 

ll5,0 

-5.2 

-4.7 

1.4 

-37.7 

^198.7 

43.1 

-18.2 

Wife 

24  8       ^p"I 

-20,7 
-12,9 
-10,2 
-17.6 
-70.6 

102.4 

Other  relative 

-4  0 

Lodger^ 

20  3 

150  6 

'  Based  on  very  small  frequencies. 

-  Figures  affected  somewhat  by  changes  in  definitions:  see  pp.  13,  14,  17,  and  18. 
■'In  1950,  included  the  small  number  of  i'amilv  members  (mostly  voung  children)  of  resident  eniplc 
in  1940,  such  persons  were  classified  as  "lodgers." 
Source:  Same  as  table  10. 


Parents  (including  parents-in-law)  who  made  their  homes  with  their 
children  increased  much  more  rapidly  in  the  1940's  than  did  all  other 
persons  (table  10).  For  those  under  65,  the  age-specific  increases  among 
parents  were  about  the  same  as  increases  for  all  persons  in  the  same  age 
groups;  for  those  who  were  65  and  over,  however,  where  two-thirds  of  the 
parents  living  in  their  children's  homes  are  found  and  where  the  effects  of 
the  aging  of  the  population  are  most  evident,  the  increases  were  well  below 
average.  Many  older  persons  in  1950  who  would  have  been  expected, 
under  former  economic  conditions,  to  be  living  in  their  children's  homes 
had  instead  continued  to  maintain  homes  of  their  own.  This  fact  may  be 
related  to  the  increases  in  remarriages  of  middle-aged  and  older  persons 
during  the  prosperous  1940's  and  to  increases  in  various  types  of  benefits 
for  the  aged. 

Persons  classified  as  "other  relatives"  in  table  10  include  sons-  and 
daughters-in-law  of  the  household  head,  brothers  and  sisters  by  blood  or 
marriage,  and  various  other  types  of  relatives  not  classified  elsewhere.  The 
bulk  of  these  persons  (about  three-fourths)  were  between  15  and  64  years 
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old.  As  a  group,  they  increased  only  about  half  as  rapidly  as  the  general 
population  during  the  1940's.  The  number  of  people  in  this  relationship 
category  was  probably  at  a  peak  for  the  decade  during  the  early  postwar 
years  when  the  housing  shortage  was  acute.  However,  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  doubling  diminished  toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  number  of 
"other  relatives"  increased  less  rapidly  than  other  groups,  on  the  average, 
during  the  10-year  period. 

Resident  employees  include  maids,  housekeepers,  hired  hands,  and  other 
nonrelatives  of  the  household  head  who  work  for  him  and  make  their  home 
in  his  house  or  apartment.  Between  1940  and  1950,  the  number  of  such 
persons  fell  from  about  1  million  to  only  about  450,000,  or  by  more  than 
55  percent.  In  fact,  the  type  of  service  worker  who  lives  in  the  home  of 
his  (or,  more  often,  her)  employer  decreased  more  abruptly  in  number 
than  "private  household"  workers  and  farm  laborers  as  a  whole.  Those 
who  performed  domestic  service  in  the  employer's  home,  regardless  of 
whether  they  lived  in  it  or  not,  decreased  32  percent;  and  those  classified 
as  farm  laborers  (except  unpaid  family  workers)  and  farm  foremen,  as  a 
group,  decreased  23  percent.  As  indicated  above,  these  changes  no  doubt 
stem  from  such  factors  as  the  improved  opportunities  for  more  remunera- 
tive work  in  industrial  plants  and  elsewhere,  the  much  wider  use  of  labor- 
saving  devices  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm,  and  the  shift  into  military 
service  of  numerous  former  workers  in  the  categories  mentioned. 

The  decline  in  number  of  resident  employees  was  greatest  at  ages  15  to 
44;  but  even  at  ages  45  to  64,  the  number  in  1950  was  only  half  as  large 
as  it  would  have  been  if  this  group  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
total  population  of  similar  age.  Aside  from  those  under  15,  the  only  age 
group  of  resident  employees  that  grew  approximately  as  fast  as  the  total 
was  the  group  75  years  old  and  over.  The  huge  increase  reported  for 
"resident  employees"  under  15  years  of  age  is  due  entirely  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  the  employees  in  this  category  in  1950  but  not  in 
1940;  the  reported  numbers  in  any  case  are  inconsequential,  since  they 
amounted  to  only  a  little  over  2,000  in  1940  and  18,000  in  1950. 

The  age  group  with  the  largest  proportionate  increase  in  the  noninstitu- 
tional  population  in  quasi  households,  as  shown  by  the  1940  and  1950 
Censuses,  was  the  group  15  to  24  years  old  (table  10).  The  obvious 
explanation  is  the  much  larger  number  of  persons  in  military  barracks  in 
1950  than  in  1940  and  the  counting  of  college  students  at  the  dormitories 
where  they  were  living  in  1950,  but  at  their  parental  homes  in  1940. 
Heavy  increases  were  recorded,  however,  for  all  other  age  groups  of  non- 
institutional  population  in  quasi  households.  These  increases  were  due  in 
large  part  to  a  sharp  rise  between  1940  and  1950  in  the  number  of  non- 
white  persons  reported  as  members  of  urban  quasi  households.  Again, 
the  statistical  picture  is  clouded  by  changes  in  the  definition  of  urban 
residence  and  quasi  households;  data  are  not  available  for  an  accurate 
appraisal  of  the  effects  of  these  changes. 
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Increases  from  1940  to  1950  in  the  reported  number  of  inmates  of 
institutions  also  reflect,  to  some  extent,  differences  in  coverage  and  detini- 
tions.  Partly  because  of  these  differences,  the  changes  for  inmates 
differed  widely  from  those  for  the  population  as  a  whole  only  among  the 
young  (under  15)  and  the  old  (65  and  over).  For  these  age  groups,  the 
increases  in  inmates  were  about  twice  as  large  as  those  for  the  general 
population.  The  increase  for  inmates  under  15  years  of  age  is  subject  to 
error  because  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  the  institutional  population 
under  14  years  old  for  1940  (table  10,  footnote  4).  Other  factors  may 
have  been  offsetting,  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  it  is  probable  that  more 
orphans,  in  1950  than  in  1940,  were  placed  in  foster  homes  (households) 
rather  than  orphanages  (institutions).  On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion 
of  facilities  for  hospitalizing  children  with  phvsical  handicaps,  such  as 
rheumatic  fever,  multiple  sclerosis,  and  muscular  dystrophy,  probably 
meant  that  more  children  of  these  types  were  placed  in  institutions.  More 
important,  however,  may  have  been  the  failure,  in  1940,  to  include  as 
inmates  most  of  the  hospitalized  children  of  these  types,  as  well  as  those 
in  tuberculosis  hospitals.  The  large  increase  among  older  persons  in  insti- 
tutions may  reflect  not  only  the  improved  efforts  in  1950  to  identify  and 
classify  as  inmates  those  aged  persons  who  were  living  in  rest  homes,  but 
also  a  real  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  being  cared  for  in  such  homes. 


Table  12.- 


-Percent  Distribution  of  Females  in  Households  by  Relationship, 
BY  Age  and  Color:  1950 

[Percent  not  shown  where  less  than  0.1] 


Color  and  household 
relationship 

Total 
females 

Under 

15 
years 

15  to 
years 

25  to 

44 
years 

45  to 
years 

65  to 
years 

75  years 
and 

WHITE 
Total  in  households 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

46.5 
34.9 
8.1 
1.8 
0.4 

100.0 

6.5 

0.6 

100.0 

1.4 
35.8 
52.0 
7.2 
3.2 
0.4 

100.0 

5.6 
79.6 
9.1 
3.6 

1.7 
0.3 

100.0 

17.0 
69.7 
2.2 

l!9 
0.8 

100.0 

31,6 
41.4 
0.2 
22.8 
3.1 
0.9 

100.0 

Child 

NONWHITE 
Total  in  households 

100.0 

Head 

11.6 
32.3 
35.6 
14.9 
4.8 
0.7 

vsio 

20.0 
1.9 
0.1 

2.7 
25.3 
48.5 
16.4 
6.4 
0.8 

14.8 
60.9 

7.3 
7.0 
1.1 

28.4 
52.6 
1.7 
11.4 
4.7 
1.3 

38.7 

o!3 
26.9 
5.0 
0.8 

36.8 

Child 

Other  relative 

45.8 

Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Fopululio 
Summary,  table  107. 


\ol.  11.  Chtiraclcri sties  of  llic  Fo/mlulion.  Part  1.  U.  S. 


Color.  Differences  in  household  living  arrangements  of  white  and  non- 
white  persons  are  very  pronounced,  as  the  figures  for  females  in  table  12 
indicate.  With  few  exceptions,  the  data  for  the  various  age  groups  reflect 
the  fact  that  family  life  is  less  stable  among  nonwhites  than  among  whites. 
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Thus,  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  nonwhite  women  are  classified  as 
heads  of  their  households  and  a  relatively  low  proportion  as  wives  of 
heads;  also,  relatively  large  proportions  are  classified  as  "other  relatives" 
of  household  heads  and  as  lodgers.  Since  death  and  separation  rates  are 
higher  among  the  nonwhite  than  the  white  population,  nonwhite  women 
are  more  often  left  to  live  on  their  own  resources  or  to  seek  homes  among 
relatives.  Another  possible  explanation  for  the  larger  proportions  of 
"other  relatives"  and  lodgers  among  nonwhite  women  is  a  shortage  of  low- 
cost  housing.  Large  numbers  of  nonwhite  people  moved  from  farms  to 
smaller  cities  and  from  farms  and  smaller  cities  to  metropolises  during 
the  last  several  decades,  and  many  of  these  movers  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  separate  living  quarters  at  prices  they  could  afford  to  pay.  To  meet 
the  high  cost  of  living  space,  they  often  moved  in  with  relatives  or  non- 
relatives  who  preceded  them.  Although  the  proportion  of  nonwhite  per- 
sons living  as  lodgers  declined  during  the  1940's,  it  still  exceeded  that  for 
white  persons  by  a  ratio  of  three  to  one  in  1950.  Likewise,  the  propor- 
tion of  nonwhite  persons  who  were  resident  employees  declined,  but  was 
still  half  again  as  large  as  that  among  whites  in  1950. 

Color  differences  in  patterns  of  household  relationship  for  men  are  similar 
to  those  for  women,  with  one  noteworthy  exception.  The  proportion  of 
men  who  are  heads  of  households  is  considerably  smaller  among  nonwhites 
than  among  whites,  whereas  the  reverse  is  true  for  women;  these  differen- 
tial patterns,  however,  tend  to  go  together.  Moreover,  the  gap  between 
the  proportions  of  white  and  nonwhite  men  who  were  heads  of  households 
increased  during  the  1940's;  meantime,  the  gap  between  the  proportions 
of  white  and  nonwhite  women  who  were  wives  of  heads  increased.  These 
facts  reflect  an  increase  during  the  decade  in  the  disparity  between  the 
two  color  groups  in  the  extent  of  doubling. 

Residence.  Because  urban  areas  had  disproportionately  large  gains  in 
population  during  the  1940's,  attention  is  focused  on  this  segment  in  table 
13.  The  figures  show  that  both  the  white  and  nonwhite  urban  population 
shared  in  the  greater  tendency  to  live  as  family  members.  This  tendency 
is  indicated  especially  by  the  relatively  large  growth  in  the  categories  head 
and  wife,  and  by  decreases  in  the  categories  lodger  and  resident  employee. 
The  percent  increase  among  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  head  was 
higher  for  nonwhites  than  for  whites;  this  fact  is  probably  a  consequence, 
in  part,  of  the  larger  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  nonwhites  than 
whites  of  reproductive  ages.  Again,  though  more  of  the  nonwhite  urban 
people  were  living  in  family  groups  in  1950  than  in  1940,  the  quite  high 
increases  among  grandchildren  and  "other  relatives"  reflects  the  fact  that 
doubling-up  became  more  acute  among  nonwhites  during  the  1940's. 

Finally,  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  the  urban  definition  was  made 
more  inclusive  in  1950  than  in  1940,  by  the  extension  of  the  category 
urban  to  include  thickly  settled  fringes  outside  cities  of  50,000  or  more 
and  also  unincorporated  places  of  2,500  or  more  outside  any  urban  fringe. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  addition  of  the  urban  fringe  in  1950  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  observed  increase  in  the  proportion  of  persons  living 
as  familv  members  in  urban  areas,  because  the  fringe  areas  tend  to  include 
a  high  concentration  of  private  homes  and  few  hotels  and  lodginghouses. 
Moreover,  the  urban  fringe  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  white  population 
than  the  central  cities. 


Table  13. — Percent  Increase  in  Urban  Population  in  Households.  1940  to  1950, 
BY  Household  Relationship,  Color,  and  Sex 

[Figures  affected  somewhat  by  changes  in  definitions;  see  pp.  13  and  14.    Minus  sign  (  — )  denotes  decrease) 


Household  relationship 

Total  urban  population 

Urban  nonwhite  population 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total  in  households 

27.2 

25.5 

28.9 

43.8 

44.1 

43.6 

36.5 
41.4 
18.0 
45.1 
38.8 
19.6 
-12.0 
-53.2 

37.5 

16!9 
44.8 
27.6 
17.2 
-16.6 
-36.7 

32.1 
41.4 
19.2 
45.5 
42.7 
21,8 
-5.7 
-54.6 

47.5 
55.8 
47.0 
93.0 
48.6 
60,7 
-3.9 
-35.2 

51.3 

47  !6 
94.0 
53.8 
62.6 
-3.0 
-42.3 

Wife 

55.8 

Child          

47.0 

Other  relative 

59.1 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Population.  \ol.  II,  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  Part  1.  U.  S.  Sunimar\. 
table  107;  and  1940  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  IV.  Characteristics  hv  Af:e.  Part  1.  U.  S.  Summary,  table  12. 


CHAPTER        2 
HOUSEHOLD  AND  FAMILY  COMPOSITION 

The  factors  underlying  the  current  structure  and  past  changes  in  house- 
hold and  family  composition  are  most  readily  disclosed  by  an  analysis  of 
the  components  of  households — the  head,  wife,  children,  other  relatives, 
and  nonrelatives.  Some  components  may  remain  constant  through  a  period 
of  time,  while  others  increase  in  relative  importance,  and  still  others 
decrease.  The  head  is  invariably  one  of  the  family  members,  because,  by 
definition,  there  is  always  one  and  only  one  head  of  a  family  in  the  statis- 
tical sense.  Similarly,  the  family  members  usually,  but  not  always,  include 
a  wife  of  the  head.  Inasmuch  as  the  head  and  wife  represent  relatively 
constant  factors  in  family  size,  an  important  change  in  the  average  size  of 
family  usually  reflects  a  change  in  the  number  of  other  family  members. 
For  example,  if  the  average  size  of  husband-wife  families  fell  during  a 
given  period  from  four  persons  to  three  persons,  the  decline  would  amount 
to  one  out  of  every  four  persons,  or  25  percent;  however,  as  the  head  and 
wife  accounted  for  a  constant  of  two  persons,  the  variable  part  fell  from 
two  persons  to  one — or  by  50  percent. 

Trend  in  size  of  household 

The  long-time  trend  in  the  average  size  of  household  has  been  down- 
ward. The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  for  the  average  size  of  family,  as  the 
term  is  currently  defined,  but  official  data  are  not  available  to  prove  it. 

In  1790,  when  the  first  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken,  house- 
holds comprising  four  or  five  persons  were  the  most  numerous  (table  14 
and  figure  3).  By  1890,  the  modal  size  of  household  had  declined  to  four 
persons,  and  by  1900  it  was  down  to  three  persons.  Sometime  between 
1900  and  1930  it  fell  to  two  persons,  but  the  exact  time  is  not  known 
because  of  the  absence  of  data  from  the  intervening  censuses.  Between 
1940  and  1950,  the  proportion  of  households  in  the  modal  class  of  two 
persons  continued  to  increase.  If  the  central  tendency  is  measured  by 
either  the  median  or  the  arithmetic  mean,  the  decline  in  household  size 
between  1790  and  1950  amounted  to  a  little  over  two  persons,  or  about 
40  percent.  In  1953,  the  average  size  of  household  reached  a  low  point 
of  3.28  persons  and  rose  again  to  3.34  persons  in  1954  and  1955;  the 
average  size  of  family  also  rose  during  the  early  1950's. 
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Table  14. — Number  of  Households,  and  Percent  Distribution  of  Households  by  Size: 
1790  to  1950 


Size  of  household-^ 


All  households. 


34,855,000 


1  person.. 

2  persons. 

3  persons. 
■4  persons. 

5  persons. 

6  persons. 


8  persons 

9  persons 

10  persons  or 
Modal  size.. .. 
Median  size.. . 
Mean  size 


2.00 
3.05 
3.39 


7.7 
24.8 
22.4 
18.1 
11.5 


2.00 
■i'.in 


15.0 
17.6 
16.9 
14.2 
10.9 
7.8 


3.00 
4.23 
4.60 


3.6 
13.2 
16.7 
16.8 
15.1 
11.6 


4.00 
4.45 
4.83 


3.7 
7.8 
11.7 
13.8 
13.9 
13.2 
11.2 
9.0 
6.5 
9.1 
5.00 
5.43 
5.74 


'  For  1950,  the  number  of  households  with  6  persons  or  more  would  have  been  about  0.4  percentage 
points  larger  if  it  had  been  shown  according  to  1940  definitions.  For  1940,  in  turn,  the  number  of  house- 
holds with  10  persons  or  more  would  have  been  about  0.2  percentage  points  larger  if  it  had  been  shown 
according  to  1900  or  1890  definitions.  The  definitions  for  1790  and  1940  were  apparently  about  the  same. 
Source:  Derived  from  19S0  Census  of  Housing,  Vol.  I,  General  Characteristics.  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary, 
tables  J  and  4;  1940  Census  of  Housing,  Vol.  II,  General  Characteristics,  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary,  tables  II, 
9,  and  9a;  1940  Census  of  Population,  \ol.  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age,  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary,  table  10;  1900 
■^Census  of  Population,  Supplementary  Analysis,  table  VII,  p.  379,  and  table  X,  p.  382;  and  A  Century  of 
Population  Growth  from  the  First  Census  of  the  United  States  to  the  Twelfth,  1  790-1900,  tables  26,  27,  and  28. 

Figure  3. — Percent  of  Households  by  Size:  1950.  1900,  and  1790 
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The  causes  of  the  long-time  decline  in  size  of  household  are,  of  course, 
numerous  and  complex.  The  decline  was  largely  a  result  of  the  long-time 
downward  trend  of  the  birth  rate,  but  the  decline  in  the  death  rate  and 
other  factors  have  also  played  a  part.  As  industrialization  and  urbaniza- 
tion increased,  and  as  farming  diminished  in  relative  importance  in  the 
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economy — and  that  which  remained  became  increasingly  mechanized — 
standards  of  living  rose  and  attitudes  and  values  regarding  the  rearing  of 
many  children  must  have  undergone  a  great  change.  Increasing  numbers 
of  persons  decided  to  have  fewer  children  than  their  parents  had,  presum- 
ably, in  part,  so  that  they  could  give  them  a  better  start  in  life/  In  addi- 
tion, improvements  in  medical  science  and  public  health  methods  prolonged 
the  lives  of  parents  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  survived  beyond 
the  time  when  their  children  left  home;  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
aging  parents  must  have  accounted  for  much  of  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  small  households  through  past  decades.  Among  the  many  addi- 
tional factors  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  long-time  decline  in  size 
of  household,  some  can  be  more  readily  documented  than  others.  Thus, 
there  may  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  large  three-generation 
households;  there  certainly  was  a  sharp  decrease  between  1940  and  1954 
in  the  number  of  persons  living  as  lodgers  or  servants;  also,  after  World 
War  II,  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  proportion  of  young  people  who 
married,  set  up  small  households  of  their  own,  and  thereby  diminished  the 
size  of  their  parental  households. - 

Differences  by  color  and  residence.  The  long-time  trends  in  house- 
hold size  have  not  always  been  the  same  for  the  white  and  nonwhite  popu- 
lation. Thus,  during  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century,  the  average 
size  of  white  households  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  nonwhite  house- 
holds and  both  averages  declined  in  a  similar  manner.  From  1920  to 
1950,  however,  the  average  size  of  white  households  declined  by  about 
one  person,  whereas  relatively  little  change  occurred  in  the  average  size  of 
nonwhite  households  (table  15).  The  differential  changes  in  household 
size  from  1920  to  1950  resulted  in  part  from  differential  changes  in  the 
birth  rate.  The  crude  birth  rate  for  the  white  population  dropped  from 
about  27  in  1920  to  18  in  the  depths  of  the  depression  of  the  1930's  then 
rose  again  to  23  in  1950,  whereas  that  for  the  nonwhite  population  fell 
from  35  in  1920  to  25  at  the  low  point  of  the  1930's  then  rose  to  33  in 
1950.^  (The  death  rate  for  the  nonwhite  population  was  considerably 
above  that  for  the  white  population  throughout  this  span  of  years.)  A  rise 
in  the  birth  rate  during  the  1940's  for  both  the  white  and  nonwhite  popu- 
lation was  coupled  with  a  slight  rise  in  size  of  nonwhite  households  but  a 
further  decline  in  size  of  white  households. 


'  The  rise  in  family  size  between  1950  and  1955  may  reflect  a  new  outlook;  it  may  be,  among  other 
things,  that  improved  economic  and  related  conditions  tend  to  stimulate  the  belief  that  larger  families 
can  be  maintained  without  a  corresponding  decline  in  living  standards. 

"See  the  report  of  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Background  Materials  of  the  (1948)  National 
Conference  on  Family  Lile.  The  American  Family — A  Factual  Background.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1949,  pp.  8  and  9.  See  also  P.  K.  Whelpton,  "Causes  of  the  Decline  in  Birth  Rates,"  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund  Quarterly,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  3,  July  1935. 

'National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States — 1950,  Vol.  I,  Analysis  and 
Summary  Tables,  1954,  table  6.02. 
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Table  15. — Average  Population  per  Household,  by  Color  and  Residence:  1890  to  1950 


Total^ 

Color 

Residence 

Census  year 

WMte 

Nonuhite 

Urban 

Rural 
nonfariD 

Rural 
farm 

3.52 
3.A6 
A.YJ 
3.78 
3.75 
^.09 
i.ll 
A.2A 
4.5A 
4.76 
<;.93 

3. 46 

3!75 

4.09 
4.34 
4.54 
4.75 

4.17 

4!69 

4!27 
4.31 
4.54 
4.83 
5.32 

3.39 
3.34 
3.90 
3.61 
3.60 
3.73 
3.97 

3.62 
3.57 
4.29 
3.78 
3.76 
4.01 
3.99 

UMte 

3.90 

Nonwhlte      

5  05 

NonuMte 

4.73 

1930 

4.57 

4.21 

^3^ 

1900   

1890           

H 

Note:  The  average  population  per  household  is  the  total  population  divided  bv  number  oi  households  (or 
households  and  quasi  households).  The  population  figure  used  in  the  numerator  includes  not  onlv  persons 
in  households  but  also  the  relatively  small  number  in  rooming  houses,  hotels,  institutions,  and  other  quasi 
households.  The  number  of  households  is  used  in  the  denominator  for  1950,  1940,  1930.  and  1900;  for 
other  years,  households  plus  quasi  households.  Figures  in  table  16  were  calculated  in  a  different  manner. 
(See  footnote  1  of  table  16.) 

'  Residence  classification  for  1950  based  on  new  definitions;  hence,  not  strictly  comparable  with  preceding 
censuses. 

-The  small  number  in  the  urban-farm  category  is  included  with  rural  farm  for  1920. 

'  Not  available. 

Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  A.  General 
Characteristics  of  Families,  table  B;  Vol.  II,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary,  tables 
34,  47,  94,  and  107;  1950  Census  of  Housing,  Vol.  I,  General  Characteristics.  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary,  tables 
J  and  4;  1940  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age.  Part  1.  U.  S.  Summary,  tables  1,  4, 
and  10;  1930  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  II,  General  Report,  Chapter  2,  table  10;  and  Vol.  VI,  Families. 
tables  1  and  12. 

The  rise  in  average  size  of  nonwhite  households  during  the  1940's  was 
greater  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban  areas.  The  decade  was  marked  by 
a  heavy  loss  of  nonwhite  population  from  farms  and  a  simultaneous  growth 
of  nonwhite  population  in  cities;  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  much 
of  the  movement  was  in  family  groups  and  that  those  families  that  moved 
from  farms  were  smaller,  on  the  average,  than  those  that  remained.  The 
decrease  in  household  size  between  1940  and  1950  among  whites  in  all 
residence  groups,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increase  in  household  size 
among  nonwhites  in  all  residence  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  is  related  to 
the  fact  that  the  doubling  rate  was  lower  among  whites,  but  higher  among 
nonwhites,  in  1950  than  in  1940.     (See  Chapter  3,  table  37.) 

Data  from  the  1930,  1940,  and  1950  Censuses  show  that  relatively 
large  proportions  of  both  small  and  large  households  have  been  character- 
istic of  the  nonwhite  population.^  The  large  proportion  of  small  nonwhite 
households  is  probably  related  to  the  high  proportion  of  childless  nonwhite 
women.  Likewise,  the  large  proportion  of  big  households  is  related,  in  part, 
to  the  high  proportion  of  nonwhite  women  with  a  large  number  of  children 
and,  in  part,  to  the  high  proportion  of  nonwhite  persons  who  live  as 


^See  Paul  C.  Glick,  "Family  Trends  in  the  United  States,  1890  to  1940,"  American  Sociological 
Review,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  August  1942,  p.  513.  See  also  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1930  Census  of 
Population.  Vol.  VI,  Families,  table  32. 
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lodgers.  In  1930,  a  larger  proportion  of  nonwhite  households  had  lodgers, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  those  with  lodgers  had  two  or  more.  Moreover, 
between  1940  and  1950,  the  number  of  lodgers  in  white  urban  households 
decreased  relatively  more  than  those  in  nonwhite  urban  households.  (See 
Chapter  1,  table  13.) 

Between  1890  and  1910,  when  immigrants  with  large  families  consti- 
tuted a  substantial  part  of  the  population  in  large  cities,  the  average  size 
of  households  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more  was  about  the  same  as  that  in 
rural  areas.  From  1930  to  1954,  however,  the  average  size  of  citv  house- 
holds fell  considerably  below  that  of  rural  households,  and  the  average 
sizes  in  large  and  small  cities  drew  closer  together.  The  suburban  com- 
munities, which  grew  rapidly  in  the  decade  after  World  War  II,  attracted 
households  with  children  from  the  larger  cities  and  therebv  tended  to 
lower  the  average  size  of  household  in  those  cities.  In  1950,  households 
in  the  "urban  fringe"  surrounding  large  cities  were  about  8  percent  larger, 
on  the  average,  than  those  inside  the  cities.  For  urbanized  areas  of 
3,000,000  inhabitants  or  more  in  1950,  the  average  size  of  household  was 
3.25  persons  in  the  fringe  areas  and  3.02  in  the  central  cities;  for  urban- 
ized areas  of  fewer  than  250,000  inhabitants,  the  average  size  of  house- 
hold was  3.41  in  the  fringe  areas  and  3.12  in  the  central  cities.^ 

Geographic  diflferences.  A  striking  impression  of  the  universality  of 
the  decline  in  size  of  household  among  the  States  between  1930  and  1950 
can  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  three  maps,  figures  4  to  6,  which  are  all 
shaded  according  to  the  same  scale.  A  pattern  of  moderate-to-small  size 
of  household  evidently  spread  gradually  between  1930  and  1950  until  it 
had  reached  all  parts  of  the  country.  Only  a  few  scattered  States  outside 
the  South  had  an  average  size  of  household  above  3.50  persons  in  1950 
and  even  in  the  South  only  one  State,  South  Carolina,  had  more  than  4.00 
persons  per  household  (4.01). 

Every  State  showed  a  decline  in  household  size  between  1930  and  1940 
and  again  between  1940  and  1950.  The  range  of  variation  in  average  size 
of  household  among  the  States  diminished  during  the  20-year  period;  in 
1930  the  State  with  the  largest  average  (North  Carolina)  had  1.53  more 
persons  per  household  than  the  one  with  the  smallest  average  (Nevada),  but 
by  1950  the  range  had  dropped  to  1.01  person  (South  Carolina,  4.01, 
versus  Nevada,  3.00). 

On  a  regional  basis,  the  decline  in  average  size  of  household  between 
1930  and  1950  was  not  so  great  in  the  West  as  in  the  other  regions,  either 
absolutely  or  relatively,  but  the  West  had  consistently  had  the  smallest 
households  (table  16).  In  all  regions  except  the  West,  the  decline  was 
about  the  same  (about  0.3  person)  during  each  of  the  two  intercensal 
periods;  in  the  West,  the  decline  was  about  the  same  as  in  other  regions 


'"  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  \\,  Special  Reports,  Part  5,  Chapter  A,  Characteristics  by  Size  of 
Place,  table  3. 
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during  the  1930's  but  was  much  smaller  (0.1  person)  during  the  1940's. 
The  smaller  change  in  the  West  during  the  more  recent  period  may  reflect 
a  change  in  type  of  migration  to  that  section  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the 
newly  established  defense  industries  in  the  West  attracted  young  skilled 
workmen,  who  had  relatively  large  families  by  1950.  In  that  region,  the 
growth  from  1940  to  1950  in  the  population  25  to  39  years  old  was  very 
large  (about  40  percent)  and  the  increase  in  children  under  5  years  old 
was  extremely  large  (a  little  over  100  percent).  The  largest  absolute 
decline  in  average  size  of  household  between  1930  and  1950  was  in  the 
South,  but  the  relative  decline  was  no  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North. 


Table  16. — Average  (Mean)  Size  of  Household,  by  Regions:  1930  to  1950 


Area 

1950 

i9<;o 

1930 

United  States^ 

3.38 

3.67 

4.01 

Northeast 

3.37 
3.30 
3.61 

3.11 

3.68 
3.57 
3.97 
3.22 

4-  01 

South 

4.30 

West 

3  53 

'  Figures  represent  population  in  households  divided  bv  number  of  households. 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  II.  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  Part  1.  U.  S.  Summary, 
table  69:  1940  Census  of  Population.  \o\.  IV.  Characteristics  by  .4ge.  Part  1.  U.  S.  Summar\-.  tables  10  and 
33;  and  1930  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  VI.  Families,  table  61. 

The  rapid  and  countrywide  decline  in  household  size  during  the  two 
decades  before  1950  does  not  provide  a  sound  basis  for  assuming  that  the 
same  pattern  of  change  will  continue  during  the  1950's.  As  shown  earlier 
in  this  chapter,  by  1955  evidently  the  tide  had  already  turned,  at  the 
national  level,  toward  an  increase  in  number  of  persons  per  household. 
An  upward  trend  appeared  likely  to  continue  into  the  1960's  (Chapter  9). 

Trend  in  size  of  family 

The  term  "size  of  family"  is  commonly  used  in  two  different  ways.  In 
the  literature  on  fertility,  it  usually  refers  to  the  number  of  children  ever 
born  alive,  up  to  the  date  of  the  study;  the  unit  of  measurement  may  be 
a  married  couple,  a  woman  in  her  current  marriage,  or  any  ever-married 
woman.  For  a  woman  who  has  passed  her  reproductive  period,  the  num- 
ber of  children  she  has  borne  is  sometimes  called  her  "size  of  completed 
family."  Such  statistics  show  the  extent  to  which  the  population  is  repro- 
ducing itself.  In  the  literature  on  family  composition,  the  term  "size  of 
family"  generally  refers  to  the  entire  number  of  persons  who  are  related  to 
each  other  and  who  live  together,  including  adults  as  well  as  children; 
according  to  current  census  usage,  a  family  must  include  at  least  two  mu- 
tually related  persons.  Statistics  on  size  of  family  based  on  the  latter 
approach,  are  useful  in  the  study  of  the  family  as  a  social  or  economic 
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unit.     In  this  monograph  the  term  is  used  as  a  measure  ol  family  composi- 
tion rather  than  a  measure  of  fertility. 

The  decline  in  family  size  from  1930  to  1953  can  be  seen  by  examin- 
ing  the^figures  in  table  17.  Throughout  this  period,  the  modal  size  of 
family — two  persons — did  not  change,  but  the  proportion  of  families  with 
only  two  members  grew  from  26  to  34  percent.  Smaller  increases  occurred 
in  the  proportions  with  three  or  four  members,  and  decreases  were  recorded 
for  all  the  larger  family  sizes.  In  fact,  the  larger  the  family  size,  the  greater 
was  the  decline.  To  illustrate,  the  proportion  of  families  of  five  persons 
in  1953  (11.4  percent)  was  nine-tenths  as  large  as  the  corresponding  figure 
for  1930  (12.8  percent),  whereas  the  proportion  of  families  of  seven  per- 
sons or  more  in  1953  (4.9  percent)  was  only  about  four-tenths  as  large  as 
the  corresponding  figure  for  1930  (11.6  percent).  These  data  demonstrate 
that  families  of  moderate-to-small  size^have  been  gradually  supplanting 
large  families. 


Table  17. 


-Number  of  Families,  and  Percent  Distribution  of  Families 
1930  to  1953 


Size: 


Size  of  family 


All  families. 


Percent. 


2  persons 

3  persons 

4  persons 

5  persons 

6  persons 

7  persons  or  more ...... 

7  persons 

8  persons 

9  persons  or  more.... 

9  persons 

10  persons 

11  persons 

12  persons  or  more. 

Modal  size 

Median  size 

Mean  size 


40,832,000 


39,303,000 


35,794,000 


32,166,000 


33.5 
24.2 
20.3 
11.4 
5.7 
4.9 

P-, 

{"-) 
(') 

i^! 

2.00 
3.18 
3.53 


1.6 

[:! 

2.00 
3.18 
3.54 


31.7 
24.5 
19.9 
11.4 
6.2 
6.3 
(') 
C) 

(M 

2.00 
3.25 
3.67 


29.3 
24.2 
19.3 
11.7 
6.8 
8.7 
3.8 
2.2 
2.6 
(') 
(') 
(') 

2.00 
3.35 
3.76 


27,980,000 


2.00 
3.58 

4.04 


'  Not  available. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Popululion  Reports.  Series  P-20.  No.  56,  table  D; 
No.  55,  tables  1  and  2;  No.  53,  table  4;  No.  42,  table  1;  No.  33.  table  7:  No.  17.  table  3;  7946*  Census  of 
Population,  Types  of  Families,  table  3;  and  1930  Census  of  Population.  \o\.  VI.  Families,  tables  14.  20,  32. 
and  34. 


Here,  as  in  most  of  the  other  trend  analyses  in  this  monograph,  figures 
for  the  war  years  are  not  shown  in  the  tables.  This  has  been  done  partly 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  data  for  the  war  period.  In  most  cases  it  is 
probably  not  a  serious  loss,  however,  except  to  those  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  war  on  family  life.  Because  the  war  years  were  atypical  in  so 
many  respects,  information  about  them  generally  does  not  help  to  explain 
the  data  for  years  that  follow.  It  is  of  passing  interest,  however,  that  the 
estimated  mean  size  of  family  feP  from  3.7  in  1940  to  3.5  in  1945,  then 
rose  to  3.7  in  1946,  remained  at  3.7  in  1947,  and  thereafter  declined  for 
several  years. 
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The  mean  size  of  family  tended  to  stabilize  at  about  3.5  persons  between 
1950  and  1953.  This  period  appears  to  have  marked  a  transition  from 
a  declining  family  size  to  a  moderately  increasing  family  size.  For  1954, 
the  mean  size  of  family  from  the  sample  survey  was  3.59  persons  and  for 
1955  it  was  3.60.  The  increase  after  1953,  when  the  mean  size  of  family 
was  3.53  persons,  was  too  large  to  be  explained  by  sampling  variation  in 
the  basic  data.  Moreover,  projections  of  average  size  of  family  for  future 
years  provide  further  support  to  the  view  that  the  change  was  fundamental 
(Chapter  10). 

The  decline  in  family  size  from  1930  to  1953  may  be  explained  by 
many  of  the  same  factors  underlying  the  decline  in  household  size.  The 
family,  however,  is  limited  to  related  persons  and  therefore  excludes 
lodgers,  servants,  and  other  persons  not  living  with  relatives.  The  decline 
in  the  number  of  members  per  family  was  not  quite  so  great  as  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  members  per  household  perhaps  partly  because  many 
lodgers  set  up  households  of  their  own  and  changed  their  status  to  family 
members. 

The  reversal,  during  the  early  1950's,  of  the  long-time  downward  trend 
in  the  average  size  of  household  and  family  means  that  the  rate  of  growth 
in  the  number  of  people  had  become  more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  growth 
in  number  of  households  and  families.  This  significant  change  engages 
the  attention  of  research  workers  in  the  fields  of  housing,  production,  and 
marketing,  as  well  as  students  of  demography. 

Trends  among  family  components 

Differential  patterns  of  change  between  1940  and  1954  in  the  various 
family  components  can  be  observed  by  examining  figure  7  (based  on  the 
data  in  tables  18  and  19).  The  contour  of  the  top  line  shows  that  the 
average  size  of  family  declined  slightly  between  1940  and  1947,  fell  more 
sharply  between  1947  and  1950,  then  rose  slightly  between  1950  and 
1954.  This  over-all  picture,  however,  does  not  portray  which  elements  of 
family  composition  contributed  to  the  change.  The  other  lines  in  the 
chart  do  that. 

The  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  shows  that  the  head  represents  a 
constant  element  of  one  person  per  family.  Next,  because  of  the  fact  that 
about  seven  out  of  every  eight  families  throughout  the  entire  period  cov- 
ered by  the  graph  were  husband- wife  families,  the  abstract  "average  family" 
included  a  virtually  constant  component  of  seven-eighths  of  one  person  as 
the  wife  of  the  head.  The  head  and  wife  together  represented  about  one- 
half  of  the  family  members.  Virtually  all  of  the  variation  in  family  size 
arose  from  changes  in  the  remaining  components.  Between  1940  and 
1947,  declines  in  both  the  child  component  (that  is,  family  members  under 
18  years  of  age)  and  the  adult  relative  component  (that  is,  all  family  mem- 
bers 18  years  old  and  over  other  than  the  head  or  his  wife)  contributed  to 
the  over-all  decline  in  family  size  from  3.76  to  3.67  persons.  Largely 
because_adult  sons  andjiaughters  departed  from  their  parental  homes  at 
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FuaiRE  7. — Average  (mean)  Number  of  Members  per  Family,  by  Type  and  Age: 
1940  TO  1954 


14-17  years 


10-13  years 


5-9  years 


Under  5  years 


1940  1947 

Note:  Based  on  data  in  tables  18  and  19. 


1950 


Average  size  of  family 
Members  (other  than 
head  and  wife)  18 
years  old  and  over 


Members  under  18 
years  old 


Wife  of  head 


Head  of  family 


1954 


an  earlier  age  than  before,®  the  aduh  relative  component  changed  markedly 
in  relative  importance  between  1947  and  1950;  this  element  dropped  10 
percent  in  the  short-span  of  three  years  and,  mainly  as  a  consequence  of 
this  decline,  the  average  size  of  family  fell  from  3.67  to  3.54  persons. 
During  the  final  period  from  1950  to  1954,  the  dominant  changes  were  a 
15-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  members  under  18  years  of  age  and 
a  further  decrease  of  8  percent  in  the  number  of  adult  relatives;  these 
changes  resulted  in  a  small  net  increase  in  the  average  size  of  family. 

The  changing  contributions  of  more  detailed  family  components  to  the 
over-all  size  of  family  can  be  seen  in  figure  7  and  table  19.  Between  1940 
and  1950,  the  rising  average  number  of  members  under  10  years  old  was 
more  than  balanced  by  a  falling  average  number  of  members  10  to  17 
years  old.  Between  1950  and  1954,  a  substantial  rise  in  number  of  mem- 
bers under  10,  coupled  with  a  slight  increase  in  number  of  members  10 
to  17  brought  a  jump  from  1.17  members  under  18  years  old  per  family 
to  1.28.  The  situation  can  be  described  in  another  way.  Only  34  per- 
cent of  the  family  members  other  than  the  head  and  wife  in  1940  were 
under  10  years  old;  by  1954,  this  component  had  increased  to  48  percent. 
Meantime,  those  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  constituted  a  declining 
proportion  of  the  family  members. 


"bee  rhaiipcs  belui 
table  lOotCbapter  1. 


■n  1940  and  19S() 
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Table  18. — Families  and  Family  Members  by  Type:  1940  to  1954 

[Minus  sicrn  (-)  ,l,-nol.'<Ml,T,vas,'l 


Families 

Family  members 

Date 

Total 

Head 

of 

family 

Wife  of 
head 

Other  family  members 

Under  18 
years 

18  years 
and  over 

April  1954 

41,202,000 
39,303,000 
35,794,000 
32,166,000 

4.8 
9.8 
11.3 

147,953,000 
139,133,000 
131,364,000 
120,944,000 

100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

6.3 
5.9 
8.6 

3.59 
3.54 
3.67 
3.76 

41,202,000 
39,303,000 
35,794,000 
32,166,000 

27.8 
28.2 
27.2 
26.6 

4.8 
9.8 
11.3 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

36,041,000 
34,440,000 
31,211,000 
26,971,000 

24.4 
24.8 
23.8 
22.3 

4.6 
10.3 
15.7 

0.87 
0.88 
0.87 

52,710,000 
45,875,000 
42,788,000 
39,786,000 

35.6 
33.0 
32.6 
32.9 

14.9 
7.2 
7.5 

1.28 
1.17 
1.20 
1.24 

18,000,000 

March  1950 

19,515,000 

21,571,000 

22,021,000 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 
April  195<i    .    

12.2 

14.0 

April  19A7 

16.4 

April  19-40       

18.2 

PERCENT  INCREASE 

-7.8 

1947  to  1950 

-9.5 

1940  to  1947 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS 
Pm  FAMILY 

April  1954 

-2.0 
0.44 

March  1950 

0.50 
0.60 

April  1940 

0.68 

Source;  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  -56.  tables  D. 
4,  and  6;  No.  55,  table  2;  No.  33,  table  7;  No.  21.  table  4;  No.  17,  tables  4  and  11:  No.  10.  table  5:  Se- 
ries P-25,  No.  101,  table  1;  No.  98,  tablel;  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  II,  Characteristics  of  the  Popu- 
lation. Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary,  table  107;  \o\.  IV.  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  D.  Marital  Status,  table 
1;  1940  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  IV.  Characteristics  bv  Age.  Part  1.  U.  S.  Summary,  table  12;  and  Types 
of  Families,  tables  3  and  8. 


T.\ble  19. — Family  Members  Other  Than  Head  and  Wife,  by  Age:  1940  to  1954 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Date 

Family 
members 
other 
than 
head  and 
wife 

Under 

5 
years 

5  to 

9 
years 

10  to 

13 
years 

14  to 

17 
years 

18  to 

24 
years 

25  to 

44 
years 

45  to 

64 
years 

65 
years 

and 

April  1954 

70,710 
65,390 
64,359 
61,807 

100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1.72 
1.66 
1.80 
1,92 

17,539 
15,990 
14,319 
10,510 

24.8 
24,5 
22.2 
17.0 

0.43 
0,41 
0.40 
0.33 

16,101 
13,025 
11,4S2 
10,631 

22.8 
19.9 
17.8 
17.2 

0.39 
0,33 
0.32 
0.33 

10,436 
8,850 
8,491 
9,249 

14.8 
13.5 
13.2 
15.0 

0.25 
0.23 
0.24 
0.29 

8,634 
8,010 
8,496 
9,396 

12.2 
12.2 
13.2 
15.2 

0.21 
0,20 
0,24 
0.29 

7,195 
8,695 
9,304 
10,366 

10.2 
13.3 

14.5 
16.8 

0.17 
0.22 
0.26 
0.32 

5,665 
5,955 
7,498 
6,367 

8.0 
9.1 

11.7 
10.3 

0.14 
0.15 
0.21 
0.20 

2,500 
2,383 
2,417 
2,655 

3.5 
3.6 

3.8 
4.3 

0,06 
0,06 
0.07 
0.08 

2,640 

March  1950 

2,4S2 

2,352 

April  1940 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 
April  1954 

2,633 
3.7 

March  1950 

3.8 
3.7 

A'/HIAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBiES 
PHI  FAMILY 

April  1954.   .     

0.06 

March  1950 

April  1947. ., 

0,06 
0,07 

April  1940 

0.08 

Source:  Same  as  table  18. 
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Among  adult  t'amilv  members  other  than  the  head  and  wife,  an  impor- 
tant change  started  during  the  postwar  vears,  when  marriage  rates  and 
household  formation  rates  were  especiallv  high.  From  1947  to  1950. 
those  18  to  44  vears  old  diminished  by  about  12  percent  while  the  total 
number  of  familv  members  rose  6  percent.  A  further  decrease  of  about 
17  percent  occurred  between  1950  and  1954  among  familv  members  in 
the  most  common  militarv  ages  (18  to  24);  this  change  occurred  in  part 
because  the  Armed  Forces  expanded  during  this  period  and  removed  many 
voung  men  from  their  homes,  and  in  part  because  birth  rates  were  low  18 
to  24  vears  earlier. 

As  a  result  of  the  marked  increase  in  the  birth  rate  in  the  1940's  and 
early  1950's,  more  families  in  the  1950's  were  concerned  with  problems 
of  the  care  and  development  of  small  children.  Moreover,  the  pattern  of 
earlier  marriage  transformed  into  marriage  partners  and  parents  several 
million  young  persons  who,  under  former  conditions,  would  have  remained 
single  and  stayed  in  their  parental  homes  for  a  longer  period.  Perhaps 
during  the  early  1950's,  the  average  age  of  parents  of  children  of  depend- 
ent age  was  vounger  than  it  had  been  for  many  decades  and  younger  than 
it  will  be  in  1960.  Furthermore,  the  average  number  of  young  adults 
(other  than  heads  and  wives)  per  family  was  passing  through  a  low  phase, 
to  be  followed  by  an  increase  as  children  born  during  the  postwar  baby 
boom  passed  into  adulthood. 

Table  20. — Heads  and  Wives  of  Heads  of  Families,  by  Age:  1940  to  1954 


Under  25 
years-'- 


25  to  lA 
years 


<i5  to  iA 
years 


Median 

age 
(years) 


HEAD  OF  FAMILY 


April  1954. 
March  1950. 
April  1947. 
April  1940. 


lent  Distribution 


April  1954. 
March  1950. 
April  1947. 
April  1940. 


WIFE  OF  HEAD 


April  1954. 
March  1950, 
April  1947. 
April  1940. 


Percent  Distribution 


April  1954. 
March  1950, 
April  1947. 
April  1940. 


41,202,000 
39,303,000 
35,794,000 
32,166,000 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


36,041,000 
34,4^0,000 
31,211,000 
26,971,000 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


1,697.000 
1,953,000 
1,643,000 
1,313,000 


3,507,000 
3,612,000 
2,875,000 
2,882,000 


9.7 
10.5 

9.2 
10.7 


19,228,000 
18,193,000 
16,190,000 
14,658,000 


46.7 
46.3 
45.2 
45.6 


18,713,000 
18,290,000 
16,499,000 
14,287,000 


51.9 
53.1 
52.9 
53.0 


14,885,000 
14,234,000 
13,480,000 
12,279,000 


36.1 
36.2 
37.7 
38.2 


11,344,000 
10,340,000 
10,054,000 
8,409,000 


31.5 
30.0 
32.2 
31.2 


5,391,000 
4,923,000 
4,481,000 
3,916,000 


13.1 
12.5 
12.5 
12.2 


2,477,000 
2,198,000 
1,783,000 
1,393,000 


40.4 
39.9 
40.4 
39.8 


'  For  each  date,  inclui 
Source:  Same  as  lablr 


rough 


..000  heads  and  100,000 


Although  the  age  composition  of  the  voung  people  in  the  family  under- 
went some  striking  changes,  the  recent  changes  in  the  age  distributions  of 
familv  heads  and  their  wives  were  slight  (table  20).     The_only_i;onsistent 
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trend  for  both  heads  and  wives  from  1940  to  1954  was  ,aiLiD£reas€4n--the — 
proportion  in  the  age  group  GSyeaxs  and-o-ver;-no  doubt,  thisincrease 
resulted  from  the  aging  of  the  population  and  from  the  general  tendency 
for  more  of  the  older  couples  to  maintain  living  quarters  apart  from  their 
children.  The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  "heads  and  wives  under  25 
years  old  between  1950  and  1954  occurred  because  that  age  group  was 
the  first  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  low  birth  rates  of  the  1930's.  The 
median  age  of  head  moved  downward  a  fraction  of  a  year  between  1940 
and  1954,  but  the  median  age  of  wife  showed  no  perceptible  trend. 

Number  of  children  in  the  family 

At  a  given  point  in  time,  the  size  of  a  family,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  is  generally  a  function  of  the  type  of  family  (husband-wife 
or  other  type)  and  the  number  of  sons  and  daughters  of  the  head  who  are 
present.  Husband-wife  families  always  include  at  least  two  adult  mem- 
bers, whereas  other  families  often  include  only  one.  Also,  husband-wife 
families  have  more  likelihood  of  having  young  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
head  in  the  family.  This  is  true  partly  because  the  heads  of  husband-wife 
families  are  younger,  on  the  average,  and  their  children  are  less  likely  to 
have  left  home.  On  the  other  hand,  husband-wife  families  are  less  likely 
to  include  any  adults  among  their  members  other  than  the  head  and  his 
wife  and  are  also  less  likely  to  include  any  family  members  who  are  neither 
sons  nor  daughters  of  the  head.  On  balance,  husband-wife  families 
usually  have  more  members  under  18  years  old  (regardless  of  relationship 
to  the  head),  and  other  families  usually  have  more  adult  members  (exclud- 
ing the  head  but  including  grown  sons  and  daughters  of  the  head). 


Table  21. — Components  of  Average  Size  of  Family,  by  Type  of  Family  and  Number 
OF  Own  Children  Under  18  Years  Old:  April  1953 


Type  of  family  and  number 

of  ovm  children  under 

18  years  old^ 

All 
family 
members 

Head 

of 
family 

Wife  of 

of 
head 

Ovm 

children 

under 

18^ 

Other 

members 

under 

18 

Other 
members 
18  and 

HUSBAND-WIFE  FAMILIES 
Total 

3.60 

1.00 

1.00 

1.21 

0.06 

0.33 

No  ovm  children  under  18 

2.49 
3.33 

5.36 
7.14 

3.08 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1,00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

i!66 

2.00 
3,00 
4.87 

0.68 

0.09 
0.04 
0.03 
0.05 
0.04 

0.28 

0.40 

1  ovm  child  under  18     .    ... 

0.29 

0.21 

0.31 

0.23 

OTHER  FAMILIES 
Total 

1.12 

No  ovm  children  under  18 

2.80 
2.72 
3.54 
4.47 
6.54 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

::: 

l!ci6 
2.00 
3.00 
4.87 

0.36 
0.17 
0.06 
0.14 

0.04 

1.4^ 

1  own  child  under  18.       

0.55 

0.48 

0.33 

0.63 

'Sons  and  daughters  under  18  ot  the  head,  including  sIcpchildri'M  and  adiiplcd  cliildi 
-  Includes  sons,  daughters,  and  other  members  18  and  over  (other  than  ihe  head  and 
Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survev  data. 
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The  data  in  table  21  show  more  concretely  how  the  basic  family  com- 
ponents were  distributed  among  husband-wife  families  and  other  families 
in  1953.  There  were  about  1.27  members  under  18  per  husband-wife 
family  as  compared  with  0.96  members  under  18  for  other  families,  and 
own  children  (sons  and  daughters  of  the  head)  constituted  a  yery  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  young  members  in  husband-wife 
families.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  members  18  and  oyer  per  family 
(other  than  the  head  and  wife)  was  only  about  one-third  as  large  in 
husband-wife  families  as  in  other  families  (0.33  as  compared  with  1.12). 
This  difference  in  number  of  adult  relatives  was  more  than  compensated  for, 
however,  by  the  presence  of  both  spouses  and  of  more  dependent-age 
children  in  husband-wife  families,  so  that  the  over-all  average  size  of 
husband-wife  families  (3.60)  exceeded  that  of  other  families  (3.08). 

A  family  was  more  likely  to  have  "other  members'"  (members  other 
than  the  head,  wife,  and  their  own  children  under  18)  if  there  were  no 
dependent-age  sons  or  daughters  of  the  head  in  the  family  (table  21). 
Moreover,  the  likelihood  that  there  would  be  "other  members"  in  the 
family  diminished  as  the  number  of  dependent-age  own  children  of  the 
head  increased  to  about  two  or  three.  In  families  with  young  sons  or 
daughters  still  at  home,  the  number  of  such  children  tended  to  eclipse 
the  number  of  "other  members"  in  the  family.  Among  the  "other  mem- 
bers" of  all  ages,  the  number  18  and  over  tended  to  be  far  greater  than 
the  number  under  18,  in  both  husband-wife  and  other  families,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  number  of  the  head's  own  children  under  18  years  of  age  in 
the  family.  This  preponderance  of  adults  among  "other  members"  is  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  adults  were  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  still  living  at  their  parental  homes  and,  in  part,  per- 
haps to  the  various  factors  which  tend  to  discourage  married  persons  with 
many  children  from  living  with  their  relatives.  Of  all  the  "other  mem- 
bers" under  18  years  of  age  in  1950,  about  three-fourths  were  grand- 
children of  the  family  head;  and  of  all  "other  members"  18  years  old  and 
over,  about  three-fifths  were  sons  and  daughters  of  the  head,  and  about 
one-sixth  were  parents  or  parents-in-law  of  the  head.'  It  is  recognized  that 
the  analysis  of  data  on  "other  members"  18  years  old  and  over  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  a  distinction  were  made  in  table  21  between  those 
who  were  sons  and  daughters  of  the  head  and  all  others,  but  the  data 
required  for  making  this  distinction  were  not  available. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion,  it  should  be  recalled  that  primary 
individuals  (formerly  called  "one-person  families")  are  not  counted  as 
family  members.  There  was  a  large  number  of  these  persons  (about  6 
million)  in  1954.     If  these  persons  had  been  included  in  the  count  of 


'  1950  Census  of  Popiilalion.  \ol.  1\.  Sprrial  Reports.  Part  2.  Chapter  D.  Marital  Slaliis.  tabl.-s  1 
and  9. 
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"other  families,"  the  average  number  of  "other  members"  among  such 
"families"  would  have  obviously  been  greatly  reduced. 

Changes  between  1940  and  1953.  The  proportion  of  families  with 
two  or  three  children  (members  under  18  years  of  age)  increased  from 
1940  to  1953  while  the  proportions  of  both  smaller  and  larger  families 
declined.  From  1940  (when  census  data  were  first  collected  on  families 
by  number  of  members  under  18  years  of  age)  to  1953,  about  43  or  44 
percent  of  the  families  contained  no  members  under  18  (table  22  and 
figure  8).  There  was  a  substantial  drop  between  1940  and  1950  in  the 
proportion  with  four  or  more  members  under  18,  followed  by  a  slight  rise. 


Table  22. — Number  of  Families  and  Percent  Distribution  of  Families  by  Nume 
OF  Members  Under  18  Years  Old:  1940  to  1953 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Number  of  members  under 
18  years  old 

April 
1953 

April 
1952 

April 
1951 

March 

1950 

April 
1949 

April 
1948 

April 
1940 

All  families 

^0,832 
100.0 

40,578 
100.0 

39,929 
100.0 

39,303 
100,0 

38,624 
100.0 

37,237 
100.0 

32,166 

Percent 

100.0 

No  members  or  1  under  18 

64.8 
42.9 
21.9 
35.2 
18.1 
9.6 
7.5 
4.0 

1.7 
1.24 
2.18 

65.3 
43.3 
22.0 
34.6 
18.1 
9.1 
7.4 
3.9 
1.8 
1.8 

1.25 
2.21 

65.9 
42.6 
23.3 
34.0 
18.1 

7.1 
3.8 
1.6 
1.6 

1.21 
2.11 

67.4 
44.2 
23.2 
32.6 
17.4 
8.3 
6.9 
3.8 
1.6 
1.5 

1.17 
2.10 

67.2 
43.3 
23.9 
32.8 
17.6 

7.1 
3.7 
1.7 
1.8 
1.19 
2.10 

67.5 

43.6 

23.9 

32.5 

17.2 

8.1 

7.2 

(."■) 

(^) 

(M 

1.19 

2.10 

67.2 

1  member  under  18 

23.6 

2  or  more  members  under  18 

32.7 

8.0 

8.7 

5  under  18 

2.2 

2.4 

Average  (mean)  per  family 

Average  per  family  with 

1.24 

'  Not  available. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  56,  table  2; 
No.  55,  table  D;  No.  53,  table  4;  No.  44,  table  7;  No.  38,  table  13;  No.  33,  table  7;  No.  26,  table  7;  No. 
21,  table  4;  and  No.  17,  table  5;  Series  P-60,  No.  15,  table  4:  No.  12,  table  5;  No.  9,  table  7;  No.  7,  table 
6;  No.  6,  table  6;  and  1940  Census  of  Population,  Types  of  Families,  tables  3  and  5. 


These  changes  reflect  mainly  past  trends  in  birth  rates  and  in  rates  of 
family  formation.  An  additional  factor  was  the  decrease  in  doubling  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  1940's  and  early  1950's.  The  increase  in  families 
with  two  or  three  dependent  children  is  in  keeping  with  the  trend,  noted  in 
other  parts  of  this  study,  toward  a  growing  proportion  of  moderate-size 
families.  The  increase  from  1950  to  1953  in  families  with  four  or  more 
members  under  18  was  not  as  great  as  that  for  families  of  three  children. 
Since  the  period  from  the  birth  of  the  first  child  until  the  birth  of  the  last 
child  is  longer,  as  a  rule,  for  families  with  four  or  more  children  than  it 
is  for  smaller  families,  it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  that  the  smaller 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  larger  families  in  this  period  may  represent, 
in  part,  a  lag  and  that  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  larger  families  may 
continue  for  a  longer  time  than  that  of  smaller  families.     There  were  no 
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Figure  8. — Percent  of  Families  by  Number  of  Members  Under  18  Years  Old: 
1940  TO  1953 


■M  30 

E 


No  members  under  18 


1  member  under  18 


2  members  under  18 


-S  25 
fe  20 

Q. 

15 

10  —         3  members  under  18  • 
5 


Ol — 
1940 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  22. 


1948    1950    1952         1955 
1949    1951    1953 


indications  in  the  early  1950's,  however,  that  larger  families  would  become 
relatively  very  numerous  again. 

The  average  number  of  members  under  18  per  family  was  about  the 
same  in  1953  as  it  was  in  1940,  after  a  decline  in  the  1940's  and  a  rise 
in  the  early  1950's  (table  22) .  As  pointed  out  earlier,  nearly  half  of  the 
families  had  no  young  members;  therefore,  the  average  number  of  young 
members  per  family  with  young  members  at  home  was  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  that  for  all  families.  Both  types  of  averages  declined  between  1940 
and  1948,  remained  more  or  less  stable  in  the  late  1940's,  and  rose  by 
1952  or  1953  to  about  the  prewar  level.  In  1953,  the  average  number 
of  members  under  18  per  husband-wife  family  with  such  members  (2.19) 
was  only  slightly  above  the  corresponding  average  for  other  families 
(2.04).     (See  discussion  of  table  21.) 

Own  children  and  other  children.  Few  of  the  families  with  no 
children  of  the  head  in  the  household  included  other  children  among  the 
family  members;  and  husband-wife  families  with  no  children  of  the  head 
were  less  likely  to  include  any  young  members  than  were  other  types  of 
families  (see  table  23).  The  figures  indicate  that  4.0  percent  of  the 
families  in  1953  included  no  sons  or  daughters  under  18  years  of  age  but 
included  one  or  more  other  members  under  18.      In   1948,  when  the 
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housing  situation  was  W(jrse,  the  corresponding  proportion  was  4.7  per- 
cent. The  tendency  from  1948  to  1953  was  in  the  direction  of  a  declining 
proportion  of  families  with  children  who  were  not  direct  dependents  of 
the  head.  This  is  the  type  of  situation  one  would  expect  in  a  period  when 
the  number  of  subfamilies  was  falling. 

Table  23. — Percent  DisTRiBiiXiON  of  Families  by  Number  of  Members  Under  18  Years 
Old  and  by  Number  of  Own  Children  Under  18  Years  Old:  April  1953  and  1948 


Type  of  family  and  number 

of  members  under  18 

years  old 

1953 

1948 

All 
members 
under  IS^ 

Own 
children 
under  18^ 

Differ- 
ence^ 

All 
members 
under  18^ 

Own 
children 
under  18  = 

Differ- 
ence^ 

All  families 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

<42.9 
57.1 
21.9 
18.1 
9.6 
7.5 
1.24 
2.17 

100.0 
41.4 
58.6 

100.0 
53.0 
47.0 

46.9 
53.1 
20.2 
17.0 
9.1 
6.8 
1.15 
2.16 

100.0 
44.1 
55.9 

100.0 
65.6 

34.4 

-4.0 
4.0 
1.7 
1.1 
0.5 
0.7 

0.09 

0.01 

-2.7 
2.7 

-\2.'b 
12.6 

43.6 
56.4 
23.9 
17.2 

7!2 
1.19 

2.10 

100.0 
41.4 
58.6 

100.0 
57.2 
42.8 

48.3 
51,7 
21.7 
16.1 
7.3 
6.6 
1.08 

2.09 

100.0 
44.8 
55.2 

100.0 
71.0 
29.0 

-4.7 

1  or  more  members  under  18... 

4.7 

Z   under  18 

1.1 

Average  (mean)  per  f airily.... 
Average  per  family  with 
members  vmder  18 

0.11 
0.01 

Husband-wife  families 

-3.4 

1  or  more  members  under  18... 
Other  families 

3.4 

-13  8 

1  or  more  members  under  18... 

13.8 

'  For  this  rolumn,  the  distribution  refers  to  the  entire  number  of  tamilv  members  under  18. 

-  For  this  column,  the  distribution  refers  to  the  number  of  own  children  under  18  of  the  family  head. 

'  Percent  of  families  with  specified  number  of  members  under  18  minus  percent  with  specified  number  of 
own  children  under  18. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Onsus.  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  53.  table  4: 
and  No.  21.  table  4. 


Despite  the  differences  between  the  two  types  of  distributions  in  table 
23,  the  average  number  of  children  per  family  with  children  was  about 
the  same  for  both  total  members  under  18  and  own  children  under  18 
(about  2.2  in  1953  and  2.1  in  1948).  This  observation  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  basic  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  distributions  is  in  the 
proportion  of  families  with  no  young  members  of  any  kind,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  proportion  with  no  sons  or  daughters,  on  the  other  hand. 

Table  24  shows  that,  although  the  proportion  of  husband-wife  families 
with  members  under  18  other  than  the  head's  own  children  was  rather 
small  (4.2  percent),  husband-wife  families  were  about  twice  as  likely  to 
have  some  of  these  other  young  members  in  the  family  if  they  had  no  young 
sons  or  daughters  of  the  head  at  home  (2.7  percent  as  compared  with  1.5 
percent).  Among  families  other  than  husband-wife  families,  the  chances 
were  about  five  to  one  that  a  family  with  other  members  under  18  would 
have  no  sons  or  daughters  of  the  head  in  the  home.  Here,  the  proportion 
of  families  with  other  young  members  is  much  larger  (15.1  percent),  hence 
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the  relationship  pointed  out  is  probably  more  stable.*  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  relevant  generalizations  to  be  made  from  table  24  is  that  both  hus- 
band-wife families  and  other  families  almost  never  (in  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  cases)  have  a  combination  of  their  own  children  and  other  members 
of  dependent  age. 


Table  24. — Percent  of  Families  with  Specified  Number  of  Own  Children  and  Other 
Members  Under  18  Years  Old,  by  Type  of  Family:  April  1953 


Type  of  family  and  number 

of  own  children  under 

18  years  old 

All 
families 

Members  under  18  years  old  other  than  own  children 

None 

1  or  more 

Total 

1 

2  or  ncre 

HUSBAND-WIFE  FAMTT.TF.S 
Total 

100.0 

95.8 

4.2 

3.0 

1.2 

44.1 
55.9 
20.7 
18.2 
9.8 
7.2 

100.  Q 

41.4 
54.4 
20.0 
17.9 
9.5 
7.0 

84.9 

2.7 
1.5 
0.6 
0.4 
0.3 
0.2 

15.1 

1.9 
1.1 
0.5 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 

7.8 

1  or  more  own  children  under  18 

1  own  child  

0.4 
0.2 

0.1 

OTHER  FAMILIES 
Total 

7.4 

No  own  children  under  18 

65.6 
34.4 
16.8 
8.9 
4.7 
4.0 

53.0 
31.8 
15.2 
8.6 
4.4 
3.6 

12.5 
2.6 
1.6 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 

6.4 
1.4 
0.7 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 

6.1 

1  or  more  own  children  under  18 

1.2 

0.1 

0.2 

Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  data. 

The  relative  concentration  of  children  under  18  years  of  age  among 
families  and  subfamilies  with  several  children  is  demonstrated  in  table  25. 
(Families  and  subfamilies  are  combined  because,  together,  thev  contain 
all  of  the  children  under  18  years  of  age  living  with  one  or  both  parents.) 
About  69  percent  of  the  families  and  subfamilies  in  1953  contained  no 
sons  or  daughters  of  the  head  who  were  of  preschool  age  and  63  percent 
contained  none  of  school  age.  The  approximately  4  percent  of  families 
and  subfamilies  with  three  or  more  own  children  of  preschool  age  had  24 
percent  of  all  preschool-age  children  living  with  one  or  both  parents;  also, 
the  7  percent  of  families  and  subfamilies  with  three  or  more  own  children 
of  school  age  had  38  percent  of  all  school-age  children  living  with  one  or 
both  parents. 

Other  1953  figures  in  the  reports  on  which  table  25  was  based  show 
that  among  families  and  subfamilies  with  one  or  more  own  sons  or  daugh- 
ters under  18  at  home  the  median  family  or  subfamily  had  2.3  children; 
however,  among  the  sons  and  daughters  under  18  the  median  child  was 
one  of  3.1  children  living  at  home.     (The  figure  2.3  was  based  on  the  dis- 


*  For  an  illucninating  discussion  oi'  the  difficulties  encountered  in  making  comparisons  of  subgroups 
with  small  frequencies,  see  Leon  E.  Truesdell.  "Residual  Relationships  and  Velocity  of  Change  as  Pit- 
falls in  the  Field  of  Statistical  Forecasting,"  Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  33, 
June  1938,  pp.  373-379. 
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tribution  of  families  and  subfamilies,  and  the  figure  3.1  was  based  on  the 
distribution  of  children.)  Thus,  the  average  (median)  parent  of  young 
children  had  2  children  at  home  but.  because  of  the  concentration  of 
children  in  the  larger  families,  the  average  (median)  child  had  2  brothers 
and  sisters  (not  counting  himself)  in  the  home. 

Table  25. — Families  and  Subfamilies  by  Number  of  Own  Children  of  Preschool  Age 
(Under  6  Years  Old)  and  of  School  Age  (6  to  17  Years  Old)  and  Total  Number  of 
Such  Children:  April  1953 


Number  of  crvm  children  under  6  and 
6  to  17  years  old  in  families 

Families  and  subfamilies 

&^.  children  ir 
and  subfami 

families 

and  subfamilies 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

UNDER  6  YEARS  OLD 
Total 

«,800,000 

100.0 

20,399,000 

100.0 

29,719,000 
13,081,000 
7,624,000 
3,933,000 
1,243,000 
281,000 

42,800,000 

69.4 
30.6 
17.8 
9.2 
2.9 
0.7 

100.0 

20,399,000 
7,624,000 
7,866,000 
3,729,000 

1,130,000 

28,723,000 

1  or  more  own  children  under  6 

100.0 

2  own  children 

18.3 

6  TO  17  YEARS  OLD 

26,931,000 
15,869,000 
7,995,000 
4,857,000 
1,790,000 
1,227,000 

62.9 
37.1 
18.7 
11.3 
4.2 
2.9 

28,723,000 
7,995,000 
9,714,000 
5,370,000 
5,644,000 

1  or  more  own  children  6  to  17 

1  own  child 

100,0 
27.8 

33.8 

19.6 

'  Children  living  with  one  or  both  parents. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Repi 
2;  and  No.  53,  tables  1.  4,  7,  and  8. 


Series  P-20.  No.  .55,  table 


Children  in  unbroken  and  broken  homes.  The  relative  concen- 
tration of  children  in  unbroken  homes  is  evident  from  the  figures  in  table 
26.  "Unbroken  homes"  is  used  here  to  mean  homes  of  parents  who  are 
not  currently  separated,  widowed,  or  divorced.  In  many  cases,  of  course, 
the  homes  may  have  been  reconstituted  through  remarriage  of  one  or  both 
of  the  parents;  data  are  not  available  on  the  distribution  of  children 
according  to  whether  the  parents  had  ever  been  widowed  or  had  ever  been 
divorced. 

Of  all  children  under  18  years  old  living  with  one  or  both  parents  in 
1955,  89  percent  were  living  with  both  parents,  10  percent  were  living 
with  their  mother  only,  and  1  percent  were  living  with  their  father  only. 
(These  figures  are  in  essential  agreement  with  those  for  1953  shown  in 
Chapter  1,  table  8.)  Of  the  5.8  million  children  living  with  one  parent 
only,  1.5  million  were  living  with  a  separated  parent,  1.5  million  were 
living  with  a  widowed  parent,  1.1  million  were  living  with  a  divorced 
parent,  0.5  million  were  living  with  their  mother  while  their  father  was 
absent  from  home  because  of  military  service,  and  1.1  million  were  living 
with  one  married  parent  while  their  other  parent  was  absent  from  home 
for  reasons  other  than  marital  discord  or  mililarv  service. 
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Table  26. — Ever-Married  Persons  by  Marital  Status,  Sex,  and  Number  of  Own  Children 
Under  18  Years  Old  in  Their  Homes,  and  Total  Number  of  Such  Children:  April  1955 

[Nunibeis  in  thousands] 


Ever-married 

persons 

Children  under  18  years  old  liv- 
ing with  one  or  both  parents^ 

Marital  status  and  sex 

Number 

Total 

Percent  by  nximber 

of  own  children 

under  18  living 

with  them 

Total 

Average 
number 
per 

married 
person 

None 

1  or  more 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

5 A, 190 

100.0 

54.9 

45.1 

53,500 

100.0 

0.99 

42,472 

37,570 

746 

809 

2,357 

990 

11,718 
1,400 

414 

943 

7,595 

1,366 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

48.4 
42.5 
94.1 
89.6 
94.2 
93.3 

78.6 
54.3 

39.9 
57.6 
91.0 
60.5 

51,6 
57.5 
5.9 
10.4 
5.8 
6.7 

21.4 
45.7 

60.1 
42.4 
9.0 
39.5 

48,323 
47,721 
84 
163 
233 
122 

5,177 
1,461 

491 

970 

1,259 

996 

90.3 
89.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.2 

9.7 
2.7 

0.9 

2!4 
1.9 

Married,  wife  present 

1.27 
0.11 

0.12 

Husband  absent  in  Armed 

Widowed 

0.17 

0.73 

'  Classified  by  marital  status  and  sex  of  parent  with  whom  they  were  living.  Same  as  number  of  own  children 
under  18  in  families  and  subfamilies.  (Figures  for  1955  shown  here  mav  be  compared  with  figures  for  1953 
shown  in  table  25.)  For  men  "married,  wife  present,"  the  children  were  living  with  both  parents;  others 
were  living  with  one  parent. 

-  Excludes  women  living  with  their  husbands. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  67,  table  11. 


More  than  half  (58  percent)  of  the  married  persons  living  with  their 
spouse  in  1955  had  one  or  more  children  of  their  own  under  18  living 
with  them.  The  proportion  of  other  ever-married  persons  with  sons  or 
daughters  under  18  in  the  home  was  lower,  except  for  the  relatively  young 
married  women  whose  husbands  were  in  the  Armed  Forces,  of  whom  60 
percent  had  children  at  home.  About  two-fifths  of  the  married  women 
whose  husbands  were  absent  for  reasons  other  than  separation  or  military 
service  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  separated  and  divorced  women 
had  young  children  in  their  homes.  Of  those  in  remaining  marital  status 
classes,  only  10  percent  or  fewer  had  any  young  sons  or  daughters  living 
with  them. 

The  data  show  that  the  great  majority  of  children  have  two  parents  in 
their  home,  although  one  or  the  other  may  not  be  their  natural  parent. 
Among  children  with  separated  or  divorced  parents,  the  preponderant 
tendency  is  for  the  children  to  live  with  their  mother.  (Some  of  the  unwed 
mothers  probably  are  reported  as  separated.)  Among  children  with 
widowed  parents,  five  out  of  every  six  have  a  widowed  mother;  more  of 
the  fathers  die  before  their  children  leave  home  and  more  of  the  widowers 
remarry. 

Changes  during  the  family  life  cycle.  Although  the  figures  in  tables 
25  and  26  present  a  true  picture  of  the  situation  at  one  point  in  time,  it 
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is  only  fair  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  families  with  no  children 
or  only  one  or  two  in  1953  had  a  larger  number  a  few  years  earlier  and 
still  others  with  a  small  number  in  1953  would  have  a  larger  number  at 
a  later  date.  In  other  words,  the  data  should  be  interpreted  to  imply  that 
sometime  during  the  course  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  families  and  subfamilies 
many  more  than  the  stated  proportions  would  have  had  one,  two,  or  more 
children  of  preschool  or  school  age.  This  thought  should  serve  to  clarify 
the  situation  theoretically,  but  there  is  no  information  at  hand,  to  the 
writer's  knowledge,  that  can  be  used  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
proportions  would  be  increased  by  showing  them  on  a  lifetime  basis. 
Such  information  would  require  knowledge  of  childspacing,  among  other 
things,  that  is  now  lacking. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  as  well  as  in  that  to  follow,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  many  of  the  differences  between  the  composition  of  husband- 
wife  families  and  other  families  would  be  smaller  if  comparisons  were 
made  among  heads  in  specified  age  ranges.  Perhaps  the  main  point 
to  keep  in  mind  here  is  that  heads  of  husband- wife  families  are  about  eight 
years  younger,  on  the  average,  than  the  heads  of  other  families,  the  median 
ages  being  about  44  and  52  years,  respectively.  In  Chapter  4,  family 
composition  is  treated  by  age  of  the  head.  The  present  section  serves  the 
purpose,  however,  of  introducing  some  detailed  cross-classifications  which 
would  be  too  cumbersome  to  show  by  age  of  the  head  and  other  data  which 
are  not  available  by  age  of  the  head. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  factors  besides  age  which  contribute  to  the 
observed  differences  in  the  number  of  children  in  husband-wife  and  other 
families.  Such  factors  as  differential  rates  of  widowhood,  divorce,  and 
remarriage  among  social  and  economic  groups  of  families  may  have 
played  a  part.  If  socio-economic  status  of  the  family,  duration  of  marriage, 
and  age  of  head  were  held  constant,  perhaps  most  of  the  differences  in 
number  of  children  per  family  (between  husband-wife  families  and  other 
families)  would  disappear. 

Adult  family  members 

About  one-eighth  of  the  family  members  are  adults  (18  years  old  and 
over)  other  than  the  head  and  wife.  As  indicated  in  an  earlier  section, 
about  three  out  of  every  five  of  these  members  are  sons  or  daughters  of 
the  family  head.  Although  these  persons  constituted  onlv  a  small  minority 
of  the  family  members,  they  deserve  special  attention  because  seven  out 
of  every  eight  of  them  are  in  the  productive  ages,  18  to  64  years;  presum- 
ably most  of  those  of  productive  ages  might  have  been  living  in  families 
(or  households)  of  their  own  under  changed  circumstances,  whereas  almost 
none  of  the  members  under  18  years  of  age,  discussed  above,  could  be 
expected  to  shift  for  themselves.  It  is  perhaps  correct  to  infer  that  most, 
but  not  all,  of  these  adult  members  are  dependent  on  the  head  of  the  family. 
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Many  of  them,  however,  are  the  chief  providers  in  families  where  the  most 
feasible  way  to  look  after  aging  relatives  is  for  the  younger  persons  or 
couples  to  move  in  with  their  elders. 

Of  all  the  adult  family  members  (excluding  heads  and  wives)  in  1950, 
about  40  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24  years  (table  27  and 
figure  9).  A  minority  (about  one-third)  of  these  young  people  who  had 
not  set  up  homes  of  their  own  were  still  going  to  school  and  a  majority 
(about  two-thirds)  were  working;  about  one  out  of  three  of  those  who  were 
attending  school  were  also  working.^  As  might  have  been  expected,  these 
adult  members  under  25  years  old  were  mostly  single  sons  and  daughters 
who  had  not  left  home.  Four  out  of  every  five  of  them  had  never  been 
married.  Of  those  who  had  been  married,  about  one-half  lived  with  their 
own  parents  and  one-fourth  with  their  parents-in-law;  the  difference  may 
be  due,  in  part,  to  a  tendency  for  married  women  more  often  to  live  with 
their  own  parents  than  their  parents-in-law  while  their  husbands  are  away 
from  home  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  more 
young  women  than  young  men  with  broken  marriages  return  to  their 
parental  homes.  Probably  married  persons  under  25  years  old  who  lived 
with  their  parents  were  usually  persons  with  less  work  experience  than 
those  who  had  left  (and  remained  away  from)  their  parents'  homes. 


Table  27.- 


-Family  Members  18  Years  Old  and  Over  Other  Than  Head  and  Wife, 
WITH  Percent  Distribution  by  Family  Status:  1950 


Age, 


Family  status 

Total, 
18  years 
and  over 

18  to  24 
years 

25  to  44 
years 

45  to  64 
years 

65  years 
and 

All  family  members  18  years  old  and 
over  other  than  head  and  wife^ 

Percent 

19,318,000 
100.0 

7,925,000 
100.0 

6,259,000 
100.0 

2,526,000 
100.0 

2,609,000 
100.0 

98.9 

12.4 
6.A 

1.1 
\^.^ 
18.4 
10.0 
8.4 
1.1 

99.0 
83.0 
73.3 
9.7 
5.2 
2.3 

Z.l 
6.2 
2.3 
1.0 

98.9 
66.7 
44.9 
21.8 
11.6 
0.7 
0.6 
19.3 
9.6 
9.7 
1.1 

98.7 
21.9 
12.1 
9.9 
3.4 

32.-; 
40.4 
21.7 
18.7 
1.3 

0.6 

Single              , 

0  2 

Son-  or  daughter-in-law 

Grandchild 

0,2 

Single 

11.6 

Other 

13.9 

'  Excludes  familv  members  attending  college  awav  from  home,  whereas  corresponding  figures  in  table  19 
include  them.  * 

Source:  Derived  from  79.50  Census  uf  Population.  \o\.  IV,  Special  Reports.  Pari  2.  Chapter  D.  Marital 
Status,  table  1. 


Incidentally,  a  report  based  on  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  February  1946^'^  showed  that  about  60 
percent  of  the  young  married  couples  living  with  the  husband's  or  wife's 


^1950  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  II,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Pari  1.  U.  S.  Summar),  tables 
43,  121,  and  122;  and  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  1,  Chapter  A,  Employment  and  Personal  Charac- 
teristics, table  6. 

'"  I'.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Population.  Series  P-S,  No.  15,  table  2. 
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Figure  9. — Percent  of  Family  Members  18  and  Over  Other  Than  Head  or  Wife, 
BY  Family  Status  and  Age:  1950 


^^^  Child  of  primary  family  head 

I  Son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law  of  head 

W//a\  Parent  or  parent-in-law  of  head 


Other  primary  family  member 


^^™  Secondary  family  member 

Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  27. 

parents  were  living  with  the  wife's  parents;  furthermore,  about  55  percent 
of  the  older  married  couples  living  with  one  of  their  children  were  living 
with  a  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Since  the  women  in  an  extended  family 
of  this  type  are  likely  to  spend  more  of  their  time  together  than  the  men, 
the  family  relationships  are  no  doubt  more  harmonious,  as  a  rule,  when 
a  mother  and  her  daughter  live  together  than  they  are  when  an  in-law 
relationship  is  involved. 

Among  the  8.8  million  adult  family  members  (other  than  heads  and 
wives)  in  the  economically  most  productive  period  of  life,  25  to  64  years 
old,  close  to  one-half  were  bachelors  and  spinsters.  Single  persons  of  this 
age  range  included  an  above-average  percentage  of  persons  with  no  edu- 
cation, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  much  higher-than-average  percentage  with 
some  college  training."  This  fact  suggests  that  never-married  adult  family 
members  in  the  productive  age  range  were  more  likely  than  married 
persons  to  have  been  unable  to  obtain  an  education  when  they  were  young 
or,  more  often,  were  more  likely  to  have  obtained  a  superior  education 
and  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  professional  careers  where  (especially 
among  women)  marriage  might  have  been  a  hindrance  to  success.     About 


"  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports.  Part  5,  Chapter  B,  Education,  table  8. 
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one-half  million  single  women  45  years  old  and  over  in  1950  were  living 
with  their  parents  or  other  relatives.  These  women  included  the  much 
praised  and  taunted  "maiden  aunts"  who  are  reputed  to  have  had  signifi- 
cant roles  in  large  families  of  the  past.  Comparable  data  are  lacking  for 
earlier  decades  but  it  is  likely  that  their  numbers  fell  rapidlv  in  the 
decades  before  the  1950's  and  especially  in  the  decade  after  World  War  II. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  members  (other  than  the  head  and  wife)  65 
years  old  and  over  were  parents  or  parents-in-law  of  the  family  head  and 
most  (five  out  of  six)  of  these  parents  or  parents-in-law  were  widowed. 
Perhaps  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  remainder  65  and  over  living  with 
relatives  had  no  surviving  children  to  whom  to  turn.  Of  the  parents  of 
the  head  who  were  members  of  the  family,  only  about  12  percent  had  their 
spouses  living  with  them. 

When  an  elderly  couple  and  one  of  their  married  children  (and  spouse) 
lived  together,  the  chances  were  two  to  one  that  the  husband  in  the  elderly 
couple  would  be  regarded  as  the  head.^-  Data  from  the  1951  Current 
Population  Survey  (not  tabulated  by  age  of  the  head)  showed  that  when 
two  married  couples  shared  the  same  household,  the  couple  with  more 
income  was  more  often  the  one  with  the  husband  reported  as  the  house- 
hold head.^^  Nonetheless,  in  the  determination  of  which  couple  in  this 
situation  was  regarded  as  head  of  the  household,  other  factors,  such  as 
which  one  owned  or  rented  the  home  and  which  one  assumed  the  dominant 
role  in  the  household,  were  perhaps  often  more  significant  than  the  amount 
of  income  received  by  each  of  the  couples. 

Number  of  adults  in  the  family 

In  this  section,  the  available  data  on  the  frequency  of  adult  family 
members  (other  than  the  head  and  wife)  will  be  examined;  that  is,  the 
number  of  families  with  none,  one,  two,  etc.,  such  members  will  be 
analyzed.  After  the  discussion  earlier  in  this  chapter,  it  should  not  be 
surprising  to  find  that  the  percentage  of  families  with  one  or  more  of  these 
adult  members  declined  (from  42  percent  to  31  percent)  between  1940 
and  1953  (table  28).  The  proportionate  decline  was  especially  large  for 
families  with  two  or  more  such  members  (from  18  percent  to  only  9  per- 
cent). Furthermore,  husband-wife  families  showed  pronounced  reductions 
in  the  proportions  with  both  two  adult  members  and  three  or  more,  whereas 
other  families  showed  a  marked  reduction  only  in  the  proportion  with 
three  or  more. 

These  changes  have  taken  place  despite  the  fact  that  the  aging  of  the 
population  has  increased  the  number  of  older  p^ersons  who  would  ordi- 
narily have  difficulty  in  managing  homes  of  their  own;  in  fact,  the  pro- 
portion of  older  persons  and  couples  living  independently  increased  during 
the  1940's  and  early  1950's.     Thus,  the  proportion  of  married  couples 


'-  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20.  No.  17,  lable  9. 
'■^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  38,  table  18. 
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with  their  own  household  where  the  husband  was  65  years  ohJ  and  over 
rose  from  94  percent  in  1940  to  96  percent  in  1954.  Furthermore,  a 
small  increase  (from  48  to  50  percent)  in  the  proportion  with  their  own 
household  was  recorded  for  persons  65  years  old  and  over  other  than  those 
married  and  living  with  their  spouse;  in  1954,  about  two-thirds  of  these 
persons  were  primary  individuals,  that  is,  were  heads  of  households  with 
no  relatives  living  with  them. 

Table  28. — Percent  Distribution  of  Families  by  Number  of  Members  18  Years  Old  and 
Over  Other  Than  Head  and  Wife,  by  Type  of  Family;  April  1953  and  194<) 


Total 

Number  of  members  18  years  old  and  over 
other  than  head  and  wife 

Year  ajid  type  of  family 

None 

1  or  more 

Total 

1 

2 

3  or  more 

ALL  FAMILIES 

100,0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

69.1 

58.1 

75.5 
66.1 

23.5 

16.8 

30.9 
-41.9 

2-;.  5 

33.9 

76.5 
83.2 

21.8 
23.8 

13.1 
19.8 

48.4 

6.9 

11.6 

2i.e 

1940 

6.5 

HDSBAND-WIFE  FAMTT.TF.S 
1953        ,               ..      , 

1.5 

4.8 

OTHER  FAMELIES 
1953 

6.5 

1940                         

15.1 

Source:  Derived  from  unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  data  for  April  1953  and  19M 
Census  of  Population,  Types  of  Families,  tables  3  and  5. 


Families  were  more  likely  to  have  adult  members,  other  than  the  head 
and  wife,  if  they  had  some  children  under  18  who  were  not  sons  or 
daughters  of  the  head  or  if  they  were  not  husband-wife  families  (table  29) . 
The  census  definition  of  a  family,  however,  affects  the  comparison  of 
husband-wife  and  other  families.  A  husband-wife  family  is  a  family 
whether  it  includes  other  members  or  not,  because  it  always  has  at  least 
two  related  persons  living  together.  An  "other  family"  is  a  family  only 
if  it  includes  either  an  adult  relative  of  the  head  or  a  relative  under  the 
age  of  18.  Comparison  of  husband-wife  and  other  families  with  no  mem- 
bers under  18  is  really  inappropriate  in  the  analysis  of  adult  relatives; 
"other  families"  with  no  children  had  to  include  one  or  more  adult  rela- 
tives of  the  head  to  meet  the  definition  of  a  family. 

In  1953,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  husband-wife  families  had  adult 
members  other  than  the  head  and  wife,  whereas  about  three-fourths  of  the 
other  families  had  adult  members  other  than  the  head.  The  small  propor- 
tion of  husband-wife  families  with  adult  relatives  may  suggest,  at  first,  that 
most  adult  relatives  were  in  "other  families."  However,  this  is  not  true. 
The  number  of  husband-wife  families  is  so  much  larger  than  the  number 
of  other  families  that  even  though  a  smaller  proportion  of  such  families 
have  adult  relatives,  they  do  have  two-thirds  of  all  family  members  clas- 
sified as  adult  members  other  than  the  head  and  wife. 
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Table  29. — Families  by  Type,  by  Presence  of  Members  Under  18  Years  Old  \nd  Number 
OK  Members  18  Ye\rs  Old  and  Over  Other  th\n  Head  and  Wife:  April  1953 


T^pe  of  family  and  presence 

Total 

Number  of  members  1?  years  old  and  over 
other  thar  head  ana  wife 

of  members  under  18 
years  old 

None 

1  or  mjre 

Total 

1 

2 

3  or  more 

HUSBAND-WIFE  FAMn.ISS 

35,782,000 
100.0 

27,016,000 
75.5 

8,766,000 
24.5 

6,476,000 
18.1 

1,737,000 
4.9 

Percent 

1.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOC.C. 

5,050,000 
100.0 

75.5 
75.5 
78.9 
31.9 

1,188,000 
23.5 

24.5 
24.5 
21.1 
68.1 

3,862,000 
76.5 

18.3 
18.0 
16.9 
31.0 

2,445,000 

4.7 
4.9 
3.3 
26.5 

1,090,000 
21.6 

i  or  more  members  vmder  18 

All  ovra  children  of  head 

1.6 
0,9 
10.6 

OTHER  FAMILIES 

327,000 
6.5 

Percent 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

56'.! 
6b. 5 
15. -i 

100,0 
49.9 
33.5 
84.6 

70.7 
23.3 
21.6 
26,8 

23.0 
20.0 
9.4 
42.4 

1  or  more  inambers  under  18 

All  own  children  of  head 

6.6 
2.4 

Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  I'opulation  Survey  data. 

Families  with  only  one  adult  member  besides  the  head  or  wife  were 
probably  most  often  families  with  one  grown  child  still  at  home  who  had 
not  yet  married,  or  families  with  a  son  or  daughter  in  a  broken  marriage 
who  had  returned  to  his  or  her  parental  home.  If  the  returning  son  or 
daughter  with  a  broken  marriage  had  children  of  his  or  her  own,  the 
combination  constituted  a  parent-child  subfamily.  Other  families  with 
one  adult  member  sharing  the  home  included  those  with  a  widowed  parent 
or  parent-in-law  of  the  family  head  among  the  members.  When  the 
number  of  these  adults  was  two  or  more,  the  chances  were  about  one  out 
of  three  that  the  family  contained  a  husband-wife  subfamily.  This  last 
inference  is  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  figures  in  table  29  with  those  in 
table  30,  plus  the  knowledge  that  families  seldom  contain  more  than  one 
subfamily.  On  the  basis  of  data  for  1947  when  the  housing  situation  was 
acute,  only  about  one  household  out  of  every  fifteen  with  subfamilies  had 
more  than  one  subfamily  among  its  members. ^^ 

The  number  of  subfamilies  fell  sharply  between  1947  and  1953,  but 
the  average  number  of  children  per  subfamily  rose  during  this  period. 
The  latter  fact  is  very  likely  related  to  differences  in  duration  of  marriage; 
the  heads  of  subfamilies  in  1947,  soon  after  World  War  II,  must  have  had 
fewer  years  of  married  life,  on  the  average,  than  heads  of  subfamilies  in 
1953.  A  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  husband-wife  families  and 
husband-wife  subfamilies  with  and  without  own  children  shows  that  mar- 
ried couples  living  as  subfamilies  less  often  had  young  sons  and  daughters 


'^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  11.  table  9,  and  No. 
16,  table  8. 
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in  the  home  than  did  other  married  couples  (tables  23  and  30).  Very  few 
subfamilies  had  more  than  one  or  two  children,  perhaps  partly  because 
doubling  is  ordinarily  a  temporary  living  arrangement  lasting  only  for  the 
first  few  months  or  years  of  marriage  and  partly  because  the  resistance  to 
sheltering  subfamilies  with  children  probably  increases  as  the  number  of 
children  in  the  subfamily  increases.  Sample  data  for  1953  on  recently 
married  persons  showed  that  21  percent  of  the  women  who  had  been 
married  less  than  one  and  one-fourth  years  were  living  with  relatives  as 
compared  with  14  percent  of  those  married  for  about  three  years. ^^ 

Table  30. — Number  of  Subfamilies  by  Type,  and  Percent  Distribution  of  Subfamilies 
BY  Number  of  own  Children  Under  18  Years  Old:  April  1953  and  1947 


Number  of  own  children  under 
18  years  old 

All  subfamilies 

Husband-wife  subfamilies 

Parent-child 
subfamilies 

1953 

19<i7 

1953 

1947 

1953 

1947 

1,968,000 
100.0 

3,123,000 
100.0 

1,32A,000 
100.0 

2,332,000 
100.0 

644,000 
100.0 

791,000 
100.0 

Percent 

No  ovm  children  under  18 

1  or  more  children  under  18.... 

32.6 
67. A 
38.8 
18.6 
10.0 
1.15 
1.71 

41.3 
58.7 
39.2 
13.9 
5.6 
0.89 

1.52 

48.2 
51.8 
31.3 
14.0 
6.5 
0.85 
1.64 

55.5 
4^.5 
28.9 
10.6 
4.9 
0.70 

1.57 

100 !  6 
54.9 
27.9 
.17.2 
1.78 

1.78 

100  !6 

7.5 

Average  (mean)  per  subfamily... 
Average  per  subfamily  with 
children    ....    

1.46 
1  46 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  55.  table  2; 
No.  53,  tables  1  and  7;  No.  17,  table  5. 

Households  containing  nonrelatives  of  the  head 

The  analysis  of  household  composition  should  include  information  not 
only  on  the  related  family  members  but  also  on  the  nonrelatives  who 
share  the  living  quarters.  In  1950,  when  about  4  million  nonrelatives  of 
the  head  lived  in  households,  about  nine-tenths  of  them  were  lodgers  who 
paid  rent  for  their  living  space  or  partners  who  shared  the  upkeep  of  the 
house  or  apartment,  and  about  one-tenth  were  resident  employees,  such 
as  maids  and  hired  hands,  who  received  lodging  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
pay.^*'  Two  and  one-half  million,  or  6  percent,  of  the  households,  accord- 
ing to  the  1950  Census  of  Housing,  had  one  or  more  nonrelatives  of  the 
head  among  the  household  members  (table  31).  Among  households  with 
nonrelatives,  therefore,  the  average  number  was  about  one  and  one-half 
per  household.  In  1940,  both  the  number  of  nonrelatives  and  the  number 
of  households  with  nonrelatives  was  larger,  but  the  average  number  of 
nonrelatives  per  household  was  about  the  same  as  in  1950.  Thus,  in 
1940,  about  10  percent  of  the  households  contained  nonrelatives  and  there 


'^  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  39.  No.  3,  table  7.  Based 
on  Current  Population  Survev  data. 

'"  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vbl.  H,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summarv, 
table  107. 
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were  5.5  million  nonrelatives  in  the  approximately  3.7  million  households 
with  nonrelatives.^'  During  the  1940's,  a  significant  change  occurred  in 
the  distribution  of  nonrelatives  between  lodgers  and  resident  employees; 
about  one-fifth  of  the  nonrelatives  in  1940,  as  compared  with  only  one- 
tenth  in  1950,  were  resident  employees. 

Table  31. — Households  by  Type,  Presence  of  Nonrelatives,  Farm  and  Nonfarm:  1950 


Type  of  household  and  presence 

Total 

Urban  and 
rural 
nonfarm 

Rural 

of  nonrelatives 

Number 

Percent 

farm 

^l,59<i,000 

100.0 

35,934,000 
100.0 

Percent 

100.0 

Husband-wife  primary  families  with  no  non- 

30,874,000 
4,387,000 
3,824,000 
2,509.000 

74.2 
10.5 
9.2 
6.0 

73.0 
10.8 
9.9 
6.3 

82  0 

Other  primary  families  with  no  nonrelatives... 

8.9 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Housing.  \ol.  II.  Nonfarm  Housing  Charaderislics.  Part  1.  United  States  and 
Divisions,  table  A-10;  and  Vol.  III.  Farm  Housing  Characteristics,  table  2. 


In  1950,  nonrelatives  of  the  head  were  found  in  nonfarm  households 
about  half  again  as  often,  percentagewise,  as  in  farm  households.  The 
proportion  of  nonwhite  farm  households  with  nonrelatives  in  the  household 
was  about  the  same  as  that  for  white  farm  households  (4  percent);  corre- 
sponding information  for  nonfarm  areas  is  not  available,  but  the  propor- 
tion for  nonwhites  must  have  been  much  greater  than  that  for  whites.  In 
general,  nonrelatives  had  a  lower  economic  status  than  persons  who 
occupied  homes  of  their  own,  but  no  doubt  some  of  those  who  lived  as 
nonrelatives  did  so  out  of  choice,  for  reasons  such  as  the  ease  of  movement 
from  one  location  to  another  and  the  opportunities  provided  for  compan- 
ionship while  living  and  working  away  from  their  parental  homes. 

Nearly  4  million  persons  lived  entirely  alone  in  their  own  households 
in  1950.  These  one-person  households  represented  9  percent  of  all 
households  in  1950;  in  1940  less  than  8  percent  of  the  households  were 
in  this  category.  Increasing  financial  security  among  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  older  persons  probably  accounts  for  most  of  the  change.  The 
proportion  of  one-person  households  varied  widely  by  residence  in  1950, 
from  less  than  5  percent  of  the  farm  households  to  nearly  13  percent 
among  renters  in  the  urban  parts  of  standard  metropolitan  areas. ^^  The 
latter  type  of  household  included  persons  living  alone  in  "bachelor" 
apartments. 


"Ibid.,  and  1940  Census  of  Population,  Families — General  Characteristics,  table  10;  also,  Size  of 
Family  and  Age  of  Head,  table  5.  It  was  assumed  that  800,000  households  in  1940  contained  em- 
ployees not  covered  by  the  tables  cited.  A  part  of  the  decline  in  number  of  lodgers  is  attributable  to 
a  change  in  definition,  as  explained  in  Chapter  1.  but  this  was  a  minor  factor. 

^^1950  Census  of  Housing,  Vol.  II,  Nonfarm  Housing  Characteristics,  Part  1,  United  States  and 
Divisions,  table  B-10,  and  Vol.  Ill,  Farm  Housing  Characteristics,  table  2. 
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In  1954,  proportionately  more  of  the  secondary  families  than  subfam- 
ilies were  of  the  husband-wife  type,  yet  proportionately  fewer  of  the  sec- 
ondary families  than  primary  families  were  of  this  type  (table  32).  This 
fact  suggests  that  family  units  without  their  own  households  were  more 
likely  to  live  apart  from  their  relatives  if  they  were  of  the  husband-wife 
type  but  more  likely  to  move  in  with  relatives  if  they  were  of  the  parent- 
child  type.  The  situation  in  this  regard  changed  somewhat  between  1947 
and  1954.  Relatively  more  people  of  the  type  who  lived  as  husband-wife 
secondary  families  in  1947,  than  of  the  type  who  lived  as  husband-wife 
subfamilies,  changed  their  mode  of  living  and  established  independent 
homes.  The  number  of  parent-child  subfamilies  changed  little  during  this 
prosperous  period,  when  housing  accommodations  were  becoming  more 
plentiful.  This  fact  suggests  that  improvement  in  housing  and  other  eco- 
nomic conditions  was  not  the  most  relevant  consideration  for  these  groups. 
Here  the  need  seems  to  be  not  only  for  financial  assistance  but  also  for 
help  with  child  care. 

Table  32. — Number  of  Household  and  Family  Units,  and  Percent  Distribution  of  Units 
BY  Type:  April  1954  and  1947 

[Numbers  in  thousands.     Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  200,000. 
Minus  sign  ( — )  denotes  decrease] 


Year  and  type 
of  unit 

House- 
holds 

Famxlies 

Sub- 
families 

Unrelated  individuals 

Total 

Primary 

Sec- 
ondary 

Total 

Primary 

Sec- 
ondaryl 

1954 

46,893 
100.0 

41,202 
100.0 

40,961 
100.0 

241 
100.0 

2,107 
100.0 

9,700 
100.0 

5,932 
100.0 

Percent 

100.0 

76.5 
6.9 
16.6 

39,107 
100.0 

87.5 
3.2 
9.3 

35,794 
100.0 

87.6 
3.2 
9.2 

34,964 

100.0 

68.9 
4.1 
27.0 

830 
100.0 

61.9 
4.7 
33.4 

3,123 

100.0 

42  ."6 
58.0 

8,491 

100.0 

32!i 
67.9 

4,143 
100.0 

Other  male  head^ 

Female  head^  ... 

57.6 
42.4 

1947 

Percent 

100.0 

Husband -wife 

78.3 
6.4 
15.3 

19.9 

87.2 
3.3 
9.5 

15.1 

87.6 
3.2 
9.2 

17.2 

72.2 
6.9 
21.0 

-71.0 

74.7 
2.7 
22.7 

-32.5 

45^4 
54.6 

14.2 

33!5 
66.5 

43.2 

Other  male  head^ 

56.7 

PERCENT  INCREASE, 
1947  TO  1954 

Total 

-13.3 

17.2 
28.3 
30.3 

15.5 
12.6 
12.6 

17.2 
17.4 
16.7 

-72.3 

-44.0 

-oie. 

2l!3 

37!2 
46.2 

Other  male  head^ 

-11.9 

'  Excludes  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks  in  the  United  States  and  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  overseas;  also  excludes  college  students  living  in  the  homes  of  nonrelatives  or  in  dormitories. 
-  For  unrelated  individuals,  refers  to  sex  of  the  person. 
Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20.  No.  55,  table  2. 

More  of  the  secondary  individuals  were  men  than  women,  but  more  of 
the  primary  individuals  were  women  than  men.  Secondary  individuals 
were,   by  and  large,  young  and   middle-aged  workers  who  had  varied 
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reasons  for  not  maintaining  a  home  of  their  own.  By  contrast,  more  of 
the  primary  individuals  were  older  widows  without  paid  work  and  retired 
widowers;  many  of  the  primary  individuals  continued  to  occupy  the  homes 
they  once  shared  with  their  spouses.  The  number  of  primary  individuals 
increased  greatly  (by  43  percent)  between  1947  and  1954,  whereas  the 
number  of  secondary  individuals  decreased  13  percent.  The  increase 
among  primary  individuals  no  doubt  resulted  in  many  instances  from  the 
departure  of  a  subfamily  to  establish  a  separate  home.  Moreover,  prob- 
ably many  in  1954  who  were  the  kind  of  people  who  would  have  been 
secondary  individuals  in  1947  had  meantime  set  up  their  own  homes 
because  of  the  greater  availability  of  houses  and  apartments  in  1954. 


CHAPTER        3 
THE  LIFE  CYCLE  OF  THE  FAMILY 

Between  formation  and  dissolution,  families  go  through  a  series  of 
characteristic  stages  which  lend  themselves  to  demographic  analysis.  These 
stages  include  marriage,  the  establishment  of  a  household,  bearing  and 
rearing  children,  marriage  of  the  children,  and  the  later  years  before  the 
family  is  finally  dissolved.  Successive  readjustments  of  behavior  patterns 
are  required  as  the  adult  members  shift  their  roles  from  newly  wedded 
persons  to  parents  of  small  children,  parents  of  older  children,  older 
couples  without  children  at  home,  and  surviving  widows  or  widowers. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  children,  the  situation  is  likewise  dynamic,  with 
constant  but  gradual  changes  taking  place  as  they  follow  the  older  gener- 
ation through  the  typical  life  cycle. 

The  status  of  the  family  changes  in  so  many  respects  from  its  inception 
to  its  dissolution  that  it  is  largely  an  abstraction  to  speak  of  "the  average 
family"  in  the  United  States  as  of  one  point  in  time.  Yet  this  is  done 
repeatedly  in  the  present  study  and  elsewhere  out  of  the  sheer  necessity 
of  reducing  the  data  to  workable  proportions.  Moreover,  the  stages 
through  which  families  usually  pass  were  reached  by  married  couples  at 
different  ages  in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's  than  formerly,  because 
of  "secular  and  cyclical  changes  in  age  at  marriage,  size  of  completed  fam- 
ily, and  length  of  life."  ^  Thus,  the  dynamics  of  the  situation  are  com- 
pounded by  the  occurrence  of  simultaneous  changes  in  the  individual 
family  through  its  lifetime  and  secular  changes  in  family  practices  from 
one  generation  to  the  next. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  estimates  of  the  times  in 
people's  lives  under  midcentury  conditions  when  they  may  be  expected 
to  reach  the  turning  points  in  family  life  and  to  show  how  these  times  have 
changed  in  important  respects.  Some  of  the  materials  that  are  used  are 
fragmentary  or  were  collected  for  a  different  purpose;  hence  the  results 
leave  something  to  be  desired.  The  shortcomings  of  the  data  are  prob- 
ably not  sufficiently  serious,  however,  to  undermine  the  main  findings 
regarding  the  past  trends  toward  younger  ages  at  the  completion  of  family 
building  and  the  longer  time  that  remains  for  married  couples  to  live 
together  after  their  children  have  left  home. 


'  Paul  C.  Click,  "The  Life  Cycle  of  the  Familv,"  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  1, 
February  1955,  p.  3.  ' 
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Marriage 

Trend  toward  younger  age  at  marriage.  The  median  age  at 
marriage  in  the  United  States  from  1950  to  1955  was  about  23  years  for 
the  husband  and  20  years  for  the  wife.  (See  table  33  and  figure  10.)  These 
ages  at  marriage  were  relatively  young  as  compared  with  those  in  1940; 
during  the  decade  of  the  1940's,  the  median  ages  at  marriage  for  husbands 
and  wives  evidently  declined  more  than  a  year.  This  is  an  unusually 
large  change  for  a  single  decade,  when  seen  in  a  longer  time  perspective. 
During  the  50-year  period  before  1940,  the  median  age  at  first  marriage 
of  husbands  declined  only  about  two  years  and  that  of  wives  fluctuated 
downward,  upward,  and  downward  again  with  an  over-all  decline  of  only 
about  one-half  year,  according  to  the  only  estimates  available  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  on  a  comparable  basis  for  both  males  and  females 
for  dates  since  1890." 

Table  33. — Median  Age  of  Husband  and  Wife  at  Selected  Stages  of  the  Life  Cycle 
OF  THE  Family:  1950,  1940,  and  1890 


stage  of  the  life  cycle 

Median  age  of  husband 

Median  age  of  wife 

of  the  family 

1950 

19-iO 

1890 

1950 

1940 

1890 

22.8 
28.8 
50.3 
64.1 
71.6 

24.3 
29.9 
52.8 
63.6 
69.7 

26.1 
36.0 
59.4 
57.4 
66.4 

20.1 
26.1 
47.6 
61.4 
77.2 

21.5 
27.1 
50.0 
60.9 
73.5 

22.0 

B  Birth  of  last  child 

31  9 

53.3 

67  7 

'  Husband  and  wife  survive  jointly  from  marriage  to  specified  age. 
"  Husband  (wife)  survives  separately  from  marriage  to  specified  age. 
Source:  Paul  C.  Click,  "The  Life  Cycle  of  the  Family,"  Marriage  and  Fa 
February  1955,  p.  4. 
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-  The  median  ages  at  first  marriage  shown  in  table  33  are  estimates  based  on  marital  status  and  age 
distributions  from  decennial  census  reports  for  the  respective  dates.  The  method  used  in  calculating 
the  medians  was  presented  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports — Population 
Characteristics,  Series  P-20,  No.  62;  table  A  in  this  report  also  showed  median  ages  at  first  marriage 
derived  in  the  same  manner  for  1947  to  1955  from  sample  survey  figures  and  for  1900  to  1930  from 
decennial  census  figures,  as  follows: 

1955     1953     1951     1949     1947     1940     1930     1920     1910     1900     1890 

Men 22.7   22.8   22.9   22.7   23.7   24.3   243   24.6   25.1   25.9  26.1 

Women 20.2   20.2   20.4   20.3   20.5   21.5   21.3   21.2   21.6   21.9  22.0 

The  changes  between  1949  and  1955  were  relatively  small  and,  since  they  are  based  on  sample  data 
which  are  subject  to  sampling  variation,  they  probably  do  not  indicate  any  fundamental  trend.  Corre- 
sponding figures  can  be  computed  from  the  basic  data  shown  in  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
and  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports  published  by  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics.  Median  ages 
at  marriage  based  on  vital  statistics  records  should  be  used  with  caution  in  analyzing  national  trends 
because  the  published  figures  vary  from  year  to  year  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  list  of  States  report- 
ing and  other  reasons.  For  1950,  the  decennial  census  and  sample  survey  figures  on  estimated  median 
age  at  first  marriage  based  on  data  by  single  years  of  age  were  in  relatively  close  agreement;  however, 
they  were  more  than  one  year  below  the  published  medians  based  on  vital  statistics  figures  by  five- 
year  age  groups  for  19  reporting  States.  The  difference  would  have  been  reduced,  no  doubt,  if  vital 
statistics  data  by  single  years  of  age  had  been  used.  For  1953,  the  medians  from  the  survey  and  vital 
statistics  sources,  all  based  on  single-year  data,  differed  by  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  year.  As  indicated 
by  the  source  notes,  some  of  the  tables  in  this  section  on  age  at  first  marriage  were  based  on  data  from 
one  source  and  some  from  another;  moreover,  age  at  first  marriage  was  computed  in  different  ways  for 
different  tables,  as  required  by  the  nature  of  the  basic  data.  Each  table  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  its 
own  contribution. 
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Figure  10. — Stages  of  the  Life  Cycle  of  the  Family,  by  Median  Age  of  the  Wife: 
1890  to  1950 
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Additional  information  on  the  trend  in  age  at  first  marriage  was  obtained 
for  women  who  had  ever  been  married  and  who  were  canvassed  in  the 
Currrent  Population  Survey  in  April  1954  (table  34).  These  women  were 
asked  questions  on  age  at  first  marriage,  number  of  times  married,  and 
age  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Their  replies  provided  a  basis  for  tabu- 
lating age  at  first  marriage  by  the  period  in  which  the  first  marriage 
occurred.  For  example,  it  was  inferred  that  a  woman  who  was  50  years 
old  at  the  survey  date  in  1954  and  who  had  married  for  the  first  time  at 
the  age  of  20  years  had  entered  her  first  marriage  30  years  before  the  sur- 
vey date,  that  is,  in  1924.  Inasmuch  as  the  median  ages  at  first  marriage 
shown  in  table  34  were  obtained  by  a  different  method  from  those  in  table 
33  and  footnote  2,  and  as  the  results  in  table  34  are  subject  to  bias 
(because  women  of  a  given  age  who  were  younger  at  marriage  were  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  a  broken  marriage  for  a  longer  time,  and  for  other 
reasons),  the  two  sets  of  figures  do  not  agree  in  detail.  Both  sources, 
however,  reveal  (for  women)  a  pattern  of  a  rising  median  age  at  first  mar- 
riage between  1920  and  1940,  followed  by  a  decline  from  1940  to  1954. 
Other  things  being  equal,  women  who  entered  first  marriage  at  a  relatively 
young  age  before  1920  or  thereabout  were  the  most  likely  to  survive  until 
1954.  Therefore,  the  levels  of  the  figures  in  table  34  for  periods  before 
1920  probably  tend  to  be  lower  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  survival 
factor  were  not  involved.  The  figures  for  those  periods,  therefore,  should 
be  interpreted  with  considerable  caution;  these  figures  are  included  mainly 
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Table  34. — Qlartiles  of  A<;e  at  First  Marriage,  for  Ever-Married  ^Jt  omen  14  Years 
Old  and  Over  in  First  Marriages  and  in  Remarriages,  by  Period  of  First  Marriage: 
April  1954 

[Median  is  same  as  se.xind  quartile.     Quartile  n..t  shown  uhen-  base-  is  less  llian  200.0()0| 


Median  age  at  first 
marriage 

First  quartile  of  age 
at  first  marriage 

Third  quartile  of  age 
at  first  marriage 

Period  of  first 
marriage^ 

All 

married 
women 

Women 

in 
first 

mar- 
riages 

Women 

in 
remar- 
riages 

All 

married 
women 

Women 

in 
first 

mar- 
riages 

Women 

in 
remar- 
riages 

All 

married 
women 

Women 

in 
first 

mar- 
riages 

Women 

in 
remar- 
riages 

Total 

20.8 

21.1 

19.0 

18.6 

18.9 

17.3 

23.7 

24.0 

21.4 

1950  to  1954 

20.6 
21.0 
21.1 
21.2 
20.8 
20.7 
20.7 
20.7 
20.5 
20.7 
20.2 
19.7 

20.6 
21.2 
21.4 
21.5 
21.2 
21.2 
21.1 
21.1 
20.9 
21.0 
20.7 
20.0 

isig 

19.3 
19.2 
19.1 
18.7 
18.9 
19.0 
19.0 
19.5 
18.8 
18.7 

18.6 
18.8 
18.8 
18.8 
18.6 
18.5 
18.5 
18.6 
18.5 
18.7 
18.4 
18.0 

18.6 
19.0 
19.1 
19.1 
18.9 
18.9 
18.9 
18.9 
18.7 
19.0 
18.7 
18.2 

17.4 
17.5 
17.6 
17.4 
17.1 
17.0 
17.3 
17.8 
17.5 
17.1 
17.0 

23.6 
24.0 
24.4 
24.0 
23.6 
23.5 
23.6 
23.7 
23.3 
23.6 
22.8 
21.7 

23.6 
24.1 
24.8 
24.4 
24.0 
24.1 
24.0 
24.1 
23.6 
23.9 
23.1 
22.0 

21.2 

1935  to  1939 

21.6 

1930  to  193'4 

21.6 

1920  to  1924 

21.1 

1915  to  1919 

21.3 

1900  to  1904 

20.5 

'  See  text  and  footnote  3  for  statements  regarding  biases  in  figures,  especially  for  more  remote  periods. 
Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  67.  table  13; 
and  unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


for  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons  between  women  in  first  marriages 
and  those  in  remarriages  in  1954.^ 

Stability  of  marriage  in  relation  to  age  at  marriage.  Women 
who  were  still  in  their  first  marriage  in  1954  were  about  two  years  older 
at  first  marriage,  on  the  average,  than  women  who  had  remarried,  regard- 
less of  the  period  of  the  first  marriage.  This  fact  is  consistent  with  the 
hypothesis  that  marriages  of  young  persons  are  less  stable  than  those  of 
more  mature  persons. 

Further  evidence  of  the  greater  instability  of  marriages  where  age  at 
first  marriage  is  relatively  young  can  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the 
interquartile  ranges  of  age  at  first  marriage  of  those  with  and  without 
broken  marriages.  (The  interquartile  range  contains  the  central  half  of 
the  cases;  one-fourth  fall  below  the  first  quartile  and  one-fourth  fall  above 
the  third  quartile  of  age  at  first  marriage.)  Thus,  for  women  who  had 
remarried,  the  range  between  the  first  and  third  quartiles  (17.3  years  to 
21.4  years)  is  only  about  four  years  as  compared  with  about  five  vears 


*  Distributions  for  periods  1945  to  1949  and  1950  to  1954  tend  to  be  relatively  heavily  weighted 
by  women  born  before  1930;  in  these  periods,  women  born  in  the  low  birth-rate  years  of  the  1930's 
represented  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  women  of  marriageable  age.  Distributions  for  other 
periods  (especially  before  1920)  tend  to  be  weighted  somewhat  in  favor  of  younger  ages  at  first  mar- 
riage, as  indicated  above.  For  all  periods,  distributions  probably  contain  slight  biases  toward  older 
reported  ages  at  first  marriage  because  some  women  misreport  remarriages  as  first  marriages. 
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(18.9  vears  to  24.0  years)  for  women  in  first  marriages.  These  figures 
indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  women  with  remarriages  had  married 
for  the  first  time  at  a  relatively  young  age. 

Distributions  of  age  at  first  marriage  shown  in  table  35  bear  testimony 
of  the  relatively  narrow  range  of  ages  at  first  marriage.  Among  men  who 
married  for  the  first  time  during  the  early  1950's,  about  two-thirds  were 
within  an  age  range  of  seven  years,  19  to  25.  Among  women,  the  range 
was  smaller;  two-thirds  became  brides  for  the  first  time  within  the  six-year 
span  from  17  to  22  years.  The  most  common  ages  at  first  marriage  for 
men  were  21  and  22  years  and  for  women,  18  and  19  years;  about  20  to 
30  percent  of  all  first  marriages  occurred  at  these  particular  ages.  At  the 
younger  extreme  of  age  at  first  marriage,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  men 
married  before  thev  were  19  years  of  age  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
women  married  before  they  were  17  years  of  age.  At  the  older  extreme, 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  men  and  less  than  10  percent  of  the  women 
entered  their  first  marriage  after  they  had  reached  30  years  of  age. 


Table  35. — Percent  Distribution  of  Persons  in  the  United  States  with  First  Marriages 
Between  January  1950  and  April  1953  and  of  Persons  in  18  Reporting  States  with 
First  Marriages  in  1953.  by  Age  at  First  Marriage,  by  Sex 


Age  at  first  marriage 

CPS 

NOVS 

Age  at  first  marriage 

ere 

NOVS 

Total 

100.0 

100,0 

WOMEN 
Total 

100.0 

100.0 

7.7 
5.9 
9.1 
10.6 
10.6 
9.9 
9.4 
7.5 
9.0 
6.2 
13.9 

23.6 

6.6 

9.1 
12.9 
10.8 

10.2 
8.7 
6.7 

sis 

12.4 
23.2 

3.2 
6.0 
8.8 
13.0 
13.4 

11.2 
9.1 
7.7 
9.4 
9.8 
8.3 

20.5 

8.0 

23  years 

11.4 

22  years 

7.8 

6.3 

Median  age  at  marriage 

Median  age  at  marriage 

20.4 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports.  \ol.  39.  No.  3,  table  5  (based 
on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census);  and  \ol.  42,  No.  5,  tables  B 
and  4  (based  on  vital  statistics  records). 


One  sidelight  on  the  relatively  young  age  at  first  marriage  in  the  decade 
after  World  War  II  was  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  college  students 
who  married  and  continued  with  their  education.  Nationwide  statistics 
on  this  subject  have  not  been  compiled,  to  the  writer's  knowledge;  yet, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  from  individual  colleges  that  this  phenomenon 
reached  significant  proportions  immediately  after  World  War  II,  when 
veterans  were  receiving  financial  aid  through  the  "G.  I.  Bill"  to  continue 
their  education.     Though  the  number  of  men  receiving  such  benefits  in 
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1955  was  much  smaller  than  it  previously  was,  many  colleges  reported 
increasing  numbers  of  married  students  on  their  campuses/ 

Although  the  trend  during  the  1940's  toward  earlier  marriage  may  have 
come  about  in  part  because  of  the  uncertain  world  conditions,  it  seems 
more  plausible  that  this  was  due  largely  to  better  economic  conditions, 
which  improved  the  employment  and  occupational  outlook  of  young  adults 
and  which  opened  to  married  women  numerous  jobs  formerly  closed  to 
them.  Young  couples  were  probably  receptive  to  marriage  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  age  than  formerly,  on  the  average,  because  of  the  prospects  that 
the  wife  could  continue  to  work  outside  the  home  for  a  period  after  mar- 
riage and  again  after  the  children  were  in  or  through  school.  Increases 
in  marriage  among  college-educated  women  were  particularly  noteworthy 
during  the  1940's,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  6.  Many  of  these  women 
were  engaged  in  teaching  and  clerical  positions  that  were  formerly  held 
more  exclusivelv  by  single  women. 

Color,  residence,  and  age  at  marriage.  Evidence  that  age  at  first 
marriage  rose  for  both  white  and  nonwhite  women  between  1925  and 
1940  and  declined  for  both  groups  during  the  postwar  years  is  given  in 
table  36.  The  median  age  at  first  marriage  for  white  women  reached  a 
high  point  of  21.6  years  in  the  late  1930's,  according  to  the  figures  in 
this  table,  and  fell  to  a  low  point  of  about  20.5  years  in  1947  and  1948. 
The  indicated  changes  for  nonwhite  women  were  more  irregular  and  less 
pronounced,  if  one  discounts  the  spuriously  high  median  for  1945  on  the 
grounds  that  it  may  reflect  a  bias  in  reporting  duration  of  marriage  in  a 
round  number  (five  years).  Evidently  nonwhite  women  had  a  median  age 
at  first  marriage  about  one  year  lower  than  that  for  white  women  until  the 
early  1940's,  after  which  the  difference  became  smaller.  Since  the  medians 
for  nonwhites  were  already  relatively  low,  the  possibility  of  lowering  them 
still  further  was  perhaps  more  limited. 

The  median  age  at  first  marriage  for  rural-farm  women  was  evidently 
about  one  year  lower  than  that  for  urban  and  rural-nonfarm  women  during 
most  of  the  1930's  and  1940's  (table  36).  It  also  appears  that  the  dif- 
ference may  have  been  smaller  than  one  year  before  1930  and  more  than 
one  year  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1940's.     For  rural-farm  nonwhite 


^  Statistics  on  married  students  in  22  widely  scattered  colleges  were  reported  by  Ernest  Ha\  emann 
in  an  article,  "To  Love,  Honor,  Obey  ...  and  Study,"  in  Life,  Vol.  38,  No.  21.  May  23,  1955,  pp. 
152-166.  See  also  Genevieve  Parkhurst,  "Shall  Marriage  Be  Subsidized?"  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
No.  1050,  Nov.  1937,  pp.  570-579,  for  a  statement  made  some  time  ago  in  support  of  conditions 
(especially  full  employment)  favoring  vounger  marriages  among  persons  likely  to  bear  children  with 
promise  of  superior  achievement. 

According  to  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  10,  table  9,  close  to  200.000  married 
persons  18  to  34  years  old  who  were  not  in  the  labor  force  were  attending  school  in  April  1947.  Most 
of  these  persons  must  have  been  going  to  college.  Still  other  college  students,  however,  were  counted 
as  members  of  the  labor  force  and  were  not,  therefore,  recorded  as  attending  school. 
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women,  the  median  age  at  first  marriage  was  below  20  years  throughout 
the  1930's  and  1940's.  By  contrast,  the  median  age  at  first  marriage 
during  this  period  for  nonfarm  white  women  was  above  20  years.  Ahhough 
nonwhite  women  marry  at  younger  ages  than  white  women  living  in  the 
same  areas,  nonwhite  women  in  nonfarm  areas  who  married  during  the 
1940's  reported  consistently  older  ages  at  first  marriage,  on  the  average, 
than  white  women  on  farms.  These  figures  probably  reflect  differences, 
on  the  average,  between  white  and  nonwhite  women  in  aspiration  levels 
(as  manifested  by  the  ages  at  which  they  leave  school),  in  opportunities 
available  for  gainful  employment  before  marriage,  in  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  a  more  mature  age  at  marriage  among  white  women  in  the  more 
urbanized  Northeast,  and  in  other  cultural  factors.  It  is  possible  that  the 
figures  may  be  affected  somewhat  by  differential  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation before  or  after  marriage  from  farms  to  nonfarm  areas,  inasmuch  as 
the  data  relate  to  women  according  to  their  residence  at  the  time  of  the 
1950  Census  rather  than  at  the  time  of  marriage. 


Table  36. — Median  Age  at  First  Marriage,  for  Women  15  to  59  Years  Old  Married 
Once  and  Husband  Present,  by  Duration  of  Marriage  and  Color,  Farm  and  Nonfarm: 
1950 


[Median  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  12,000] 


Duration  of  first 
marriage 

United  States 

Urban  and  rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

Total 

White 

Non- 
white 

Total 

White 

Non- 
white 

Total 

White 

Non- 
white 

Total  women  married  once, 
husband  present 

20.9 

20.9 

20.1 

21.0 

21.1 

20.2 

20.0 

20.1 

19.3 

20.8 
20.5 
20.5 
20.7 
21.1 
21.2 
21.0 
21.0 
21.5 
21.1 
21.0 
20.3 

20.8 
20.5 
20.5 
20.8 
21.1 
21.2 
21.0 
21.1 
21.6 
21.2 
21.1 
20.3 

20. -i 
20.3 
20.0 
20.2 
20.4 
21.3 
20.4 
20.2 
20.3 
20.2 
19.9 
19.2 

20.9 
20.6 
20.6 
20.9 
21.2 
21.3 
21.1 
21.1 
21.6 
21.3 
21.1 
20.4 

20.9 
20.6 
20.6 
20.9 
21.2 
21.3 

21.1 
21.2 
21.7 
21.4 
21.2 
20.4 

20.7 
20.5 
20.2 
20.5 
20.6 
21.6 
20.6 
20.3 
20.5 
20.4 
19.8 
19.3 

19.6 
19.2 
19.4 
19.6 
20.1 
20.2 
20.0 
20.1 
20.4 
20.3 
20.4 
19.8 

19.6 
19.3 
19.4 
19.8 
20.2 
20.3 
20.1 
20.2 
20.5 
20.4 
20.5 
19.8 

18.9 

2 

19.0 

18.5 

5  vears^ 

19.8 

6   ar 

19.5 

19.4 

15  to  19  years 

19.3 

20  to  24  years 

20.0 

18.8 

'  See  text,  p.  58,  and  footnote  3  for  statements  regarding  biases  in  selected  figures. 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  E,  Duration  of  Current  Marital 
Status,  table  2. 


The  two  sets  of  figures  shown  in  table  37  (from  sample  survey  and  mar- 
riage records)  are  in  disagreement  as  to  whether  recently  married  white 
or  nonwhite  persons  were  younger,  on  the  average,  at  the  time  of  first 
marriage.  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  infer  from  tables  36  and  37  that  color 
differences  in  age  at  first  marriage  in  the  period  1947  to  1954  were 
smaller  than  in  previous  years. 
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Table  37. — Quartiles  of  Age  at  First  Marriage,  by  Residence.  Color,  and  Sex.  for 
Persons  with  First  Marriages  Between  January  1947  and  June  1954 


Total 

Color 

Residence 

Sex 

White 

Nonwhite 

Urban 

Rural 
nonfarm 

Rural 
farm 

MEDIAN 

2^.2 
20.8 

23.2 
20.^ 

21.4 
18.6 

28.3 
24.0 

24.2 
20.8 
23.2 
20.3 

21.4 
18.6 

28,3 
24.0 

23.8 
20.5 
23.6 
20.6 

21.1 
18.2 

28.4 
24.2 

24.5 
21.2 

21.6 

18.1 

28.7 
24.5 

23.8 
19.9 

(') 
{') 

21.0 
17.0 

27.7 
22.9 

23.2 

FeiBle  { C  PS ) 

19.4 

Ifele  (NOVS)^ 

(2) 

(^) 

FIfiST  QDARTILE 
Male  (CPS) 

20.7 

Femile  (CPS)       

16.6 

THIRD  QUARTILE 

27.2 

'  For  persons  in  18  reporting  States  with  first  marriages  in  1953. 

-  Not  available. 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics.  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports.  Vol.  45.  No.  12,  tables  24  and 
27  (based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census);  and  Vol.  42.  No. 
5,  table  B  (based  on  vital  statistics  records). 

The  relatively  high  median  age  of  urban  women  at  first  marriage  is 
probably  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  urban  and  rural  differentials. 
Rural-farm  men  as  well  as  rural-farm  women  had  the  lowest  ages  at  first 
marriage.  According  to  the  following  data  from  the  same  source  as  the 
survey  data  in  table  37,  the  median  age  at  first  marriage  was  one  to  two 
years  lower  in  the  South,  where  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  on  farms,  than  in  other  regions: 


Sex 

South 

All  other  regions 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

23.2 
19.5 

23.2 
19.4 

23.0 
20.0 

24.5 
21.2 

24.5 
21.2 

24.9 

21.2 

Later  stages  of  the  life  cycle 

Establishing  a  home.     Not  all  married  couples  are  financially  able 

to  establish  a  home  of  their  own  immediately  after  marriage.     Perhaps 

^    largely  for  this  reason,  about  one  married  couple  out  of  every  five  in  the 

f     early  1950's  postponed  setting  up  a  separate  home  during  the  first  year 

of  marriage,  and  one  out  of  every  eight  put  off  moving  into  separate 

quarters  for  three  years. ^ 

Sometimes,  of  course,  factors  besides  economic  considerations  enter 
significantly  into  the  situation.     Among  these  factors  is  service  of  the 


'National  Office  of  Vital   Statistics,    Vital  Statistic 
Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


-Special  Reports.  Vol.  39,  No.  3,  table  7. 
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husband  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Another  factor  is  the  available  supply  of 
apartments  and  houses.  During  the  period  of  housing  shortage  after 
World  War  II,  the  proportion  of  young  couples  without  their  own  living 
quarters  was  two  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  1954,  by  which 
time  the  housing  situation  had  greatly  eased  (table  38  and  figure  11).  In 
1940,  after  years  of  depression  when  housing  construction  was  at  a  gen- 
erally low  ebb,  close  to  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  young  couples  as 
in  1954  shared  the  living  quarters  of  others.  Throughout  the  entire  period 
from  1940  to  1954,  the  doubling  rate  among  nonwhite  couples  was  close 
to  twice  that  for  white  couples. 


Table  38. 


-Percent  of  Married  Couples  Without  Own  Household,  by  Age  of  Wife 
AND  Color:  April  1940  to  1954 


Age  of  vfife  and  color 

1954 

1950 

1947 

1940 

Total! 

3,9 

6.4 

8  7 

6.8 

Under  25  years 

11,6 

1.8 
2,4 
4.2 

3.7 
6.7 

17.5 
7.4 
3.8 
2.9 
3.4 
6.6 

5.8 
13.8 

29.7 
10.3 
3.8 
2.9 
3.0 
7.7 

7.9 
15.1 

19  0 

25  to  3<i  years 

4-5  to  54  years 

2  7 

65  years  and  over 

7.0 

Nonwhite 

11.3 

'  Statistics  for  1954  and  1947  were  obtained  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  and  those  for  1950  and 
1940  from  decennial  censuses.  The  1950  figure  for  total  married  couples  without  own  household,  as  shown 
by  the  Current  Population  Survey,  was  5.6  percent. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20.  No.  67,  table  3;  No.  56, 
tables  B  and  1;  No.  16,  table  4:  and  No.  10.  table  2;  1950  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  II.  Characteristics  of 
the  Population,  Part  1.  U.  S.  Summary,  tables  106  and  107;  and  1940  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Char- 
acteristics by  Age,  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary,  tables  9  and  10. 


Couples  marrying  at  a  relatively  young  age  are  more  likely  to  live  with 
others  for  a  while  after  marriage.  Thus,  nearly  half  of  the  couples  with 
the  husband  under  20  years  of  age  in  1950  did  not  have  their  own  homes 
(table  39).  Among  those  with  the  husband  in  his  early  20's — when  first 
marriages  usually  take  place — about  one-fifth  were  living  doubled-up  and 
among  those  in  their  late  20's,  the  proportion  was  only  about  one-tenth. 

Among  couples  below  middle  age  who  were  sharing  the  homes  of  others 
in  1950,  the  younger  the  couple,  the  more  likely  it  was  to  be  living  with 
relatives  rather  than  nonrelatives.  Thus,  about  three-fourths  of  such 
couples  with  the  husband  25  to  34  lived  with  relatives  as  compared  with 
nine-tenths  of  those  with  the  husband  under  20.  Since  younger  couples 
are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  in  diflficult  financial  circumstances,  the  rel- 
atives with  whom  they  live  no  doubt  reason  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
help  them  is  to  share  living  quarters  with  them.  Data  from  the  1950 
Census  on  family  status  by  income  show  that  among  couples  living  with 
the  husband's  or  wife's  parents,  32  percent  of  the  husbands  under  25  had 
incomes  in  1949  of  less  than  $1,000,  as  compared  with  25  percent  of  those 
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Figure  11. — Percent  of  Married  Couples  Without  Own  Household,  by  Color: 
1940  TO  1954 
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Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  38. 

of  the  same  age  living  with  nonrelatives.  Among  couples  living  with  the 
husband's  parents,  93  percent  of  the  husbands  under  18  years  of  age  had 
less  than  $1,000  income,  as  compared  with  61  percent  of  those  18  and 
19  years  old,  and  32  percent  of  those  20  to  24  years  old.  Incidentally, 
many  in  the  younger  ages  had  married  during  the  year  before  the  1950 
Census;  those  who  had  spent  most  of  that  year  in  school  may  have  had 
little  or  no  income  to  report  for  the  year  (1949). 

Only  a  small  minority  of  those  who  do  set  up  a  home  during  their  first 
few  years  after  marriage  are  in  a  position  to  purchase  a  house.  Although 
figures  are  not  available  on  home  ownership  by  duration  of  marriage, 
some  figures  are  available  on  the  proportions  of  couples  with  owned  homes 
by  age  of  the  husband.  In  1950,  33  percent  of  the  married  couples  with 
their  own  household  and  with  the  husband  under  35  years  old  had  pur- 
chased their  homes. ^  In  1940,  only  22  percent  of  the  couples  with  their 
own  households  and  with  the  husband  under  35  had  purchased  their 


"^  1950  Census  of  Housing.  Vol.  II,  Nonfami  Housing  Characteristics,  Part  1,  United  States  and  Divi- 
sions, table  A-8;  and  Vol.  Ill,  Farm  Housing  Characteristics,  table  1.  Limited  to  households  containing 
no  nonrelatives  of  the  head. 
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homes. ^  The  figures  cited  are  for  couples  who  had  established  a  separate 
home,  but  many  of  the  younger  couples  had  not  established  separate 
homes.  Therefore,  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  married  couples 
with  homes  they  had  purchased  was  still  lower  for  both  dates. 

Table  39. — Married  Couples  by  Age  of  Husband  and  Type  of  Living  Arrangements:  1950 
[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Type  of  living 
arrangements 

All 
married 
couples 

Age  of  husband  (years) 

Under 
20 

20  to 
24 

25  to 
34 

35  to 
44 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  to 
74 

75  and 

Total 

35,000 

139 

2,059 

8,633 

8,635 

6,915 

5,071 

2,701 

847 

32,699 

2,301 

1,779 

521 

100.0 

77 
62 
56 
6 

100.0 

1,630 
429 
364 
64 

100.0 

7,803 
830 
672 
157 

100.0 

8,225 
410 
297 
112 

100.0 

6,693 
222 

137 
85 

100.0 

4,916 
155 
99 
57 

100.0 

2,579 
122 
93 
29 

100.0 

Without  own  household 

Living  with  relatives^ 

Living  with  nonrelatives^ . . 

Percent 

72 
62 
10 

100.0 

93.4 
6.6 

5.1 
1.5 

55.4 
44.6 
40.3 
4.3 

79.2 
20.8 
17.7 
3.1 

90.4 
9.6 
7.8 

1.8 

95.3 
4.7 
3.4 

1.3 

96.8 
3.2 
2.0 
1.2 

96.9 
3.1 
2.0 
1.1 

95.5 
4.5 
3.4 

1.1 

Without  own  household 

Living  with  relatives 

Living  with  nonrelatives . . . 

8.5 
7.3 
1.2 

'  Husband  head  of  a  household. 

-  Husband  head  of  a  subfamily. 

'  Husband  head  of  a  secondary  family. 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Part  2,  Chapter  D.  Marital  Status,  table  1. 

Childbearing.  Vital  statistics  data  on  order  of  birth  by  age  of  mother 
show  that  the  median  age  of  women  who  had  their  first  child  in  1950  was 
22.5  years. ^  Since  these  women  had  been  married  for  various  periods 
of  time  (some  for  a  second  or  subsequent  time),  and  since  there  was  a 
tendency  for  age  at  first  marriage  to  decline  during  the  1940's,  this  figure 
should  not  be  compared  with  the  median  age  of  women  at  first  marriage 
for  1950  (20.1  years),  shown  in  table  33,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  interval  between  first  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  first  child. 

Satisfactory  information  on  childspacing  intervals  was  not  available  at 
the  time  of  this  writing  (August  1955).  The  National  Office  of  Vital 
Statistics,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  had  two  projects 
on  childspacing  in  process  but  the  only  results  obtainable  were  some 
simple  hand  tallies  of  machine  listings.''*     Despite  their  weaknesses,  these 


^1940  Census  of  Population,  Types  of  Families,  table  1. 

^National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1950,  \o\.  II,  table  23. 

"  One  of  the  projects  was  based  on  a  one-percent  sample  of  the  1950  Census  returns  on  fertilitv  and 
the  other  was  based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  for  April  1954.  These  studies  were  to  show 
intervals  between  marriage  and  the  first  child,  between  the  first  and  second  child,  and  so  on,  by  age 
of  the  woman,  bv  selected  socio-economic  characteristics.  The  tabulations  were  designed  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  analyzing  changes  in  childspacing  patterns  during  successive  periods  of  time  between 
1941  and  1954.  The  data  from  these  pioneering  studies  should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scant 
knowledge  available  about  the  childbearing  phase  of  the  family  life  cycle  in  this  country. 

In  these  studies,  the  interval  between  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  first  child  was  derived  by  sub- 
tracting the  age  of  the  child  in  completed  years  at  the  census  date  from  the  duration  of  marriage  in 
full  years  at  the  census  date.     The  interval  between  the  first  and  second  children  was  derived  bv  sub- 
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tallies  probably  provide  the  most  reasonable  approximations  available  in 
1955  on  childspacing  for  women  in  the  United  States  (table  40  and 
figure  12). 


Table  40. — Percent  Distribution  by  Childspacin';  Intervals,  for  Women  30  to  34 
Years  Old  Married  Once  and  Hlsband  Present,  with  Three  Children  E\er  Born  and 
All  Present  in  the  Household:  1950 


Spacing  interval 

Between 
marriage 

and 
birth  of 
first  child 

Between  birth 
of  first 
child  and 
birth  of 

second  child 

Between  birth 
of  second 
child  and 
birth  of 
third  child 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

sgii 

32.1 
12.0 
5.9 
2.8 
2.3 
0.4 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 

1.7 
1.0 
2.5 

isis 

31.3 
19.6 
13.7 
6.5 

lie 

1.5 
0.7 
0.7 

2.4 
1.7 

?  vpar'5 

25.4 

3  VAa7-<3 

10.1 

ft  vna-r^ 

7  Years 

8  vears 

2.3 

9  years 

1.6 

Median 

3.1 

Third  qiiartlle 

4.6 

Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  of  1950  Census  data;  based  on  a  hand  tally  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  as  a  bv-product  of  a  childspacing  study  sponsored  jointly  by  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics 
and  the  Bureau.  The  first  distribution  was  based  on  a  random  sample  of  1,600  cases,  the  second  on  1,069 
cases,  and  the  third  on  1,069  cases. 

According  to  table  40,  half  of  the  women  30  to  34  years  old  in  their 
first  marriage,  with  three  children  ever  born,  had  their  first  child  in  less 
than  1.7  years  after  marriage;  furthermore,  half  of  all  the  first  births 
occurred  between  1.0  and  2.5  years  after  marriage  and  94  percent  oc- 
curred during  the  first  five  years  of  marriage.    These  figures  are  probably 


tracting  the  age  of  the  second  child  from  that  of  the  first.  Intervals  between  other  children  were  derived 
in  an  analogous  manner.  This  approach  yields  results  in  terms  of  "centered  intervals";  for  example, 
the  spacing  interval  "2  vears"  in  table  40  is  designated  by  the  midpoint  of  the  interval  rather  than 
by  the  lower  limit,  as  in  conventional  distributions.  For  that  reason,  the  quartiles,  including  the  medians, 
shown  in  the  table  are  one-half  year  lower  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  distributions  had  been 
conventional.  For  a  discussion  of  a  comparable  problem  in  relation  to  the  median  age  at  first  mar- 
riage, see  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  E,  Duration  of  Current 
Marital  Status,  p.  5. 

Several  other  studies  of  childspacing  for  selected  areas  within  the  United  States  have  provided  val- 
uable information.  Data  on  this  subject  from  the  Indianapolis  Study  were  published  by  P.  K. 
Whelpton  and  Clyde  V.  Kiser  in  "Social  and  Psychological  Factors  Affecting  Fertility.  VI.  The 
Planning  of  Fertility."  The  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  1,  January  1947,  pp. 
209-257.  See  also  Harold  T  Christensen  and  Hanna  H.  Meisner.  "Studies  in  Child  Spacing.  III. 
Premarital  Pregnancy  as  a  Factor  in  Divorce,"  American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  18,  No.  6,  Decem- 
ber 1953,  pp.  641-644.  Studies  made  in  several  foreign  countries  were  reported  in  1954.  See 
D.  V.  Glass  and  E.  Grebenik,  "Summary  Chapter  from  The  Trend  and  Pattern  of  Fertility  in  Great 
Britain:  A  Report  on  the  Familv  Census  of  1946,"  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London,  June  1954; 
Louis  Henry,  "Intervalles  entre  Naissances  (Intervals  between  Births),"  Population,  Vol.  9,  No.  4, 
October-December  1954,  pp.  759-761  (data  for  Japan);  and  Siegfried  Koller,  "The  Spacing  of  Chil- 
dren," paper  on  German  experience  presented  at  World  Population  Conference,  Meeting  No.  6,  in 
Rome,  August  31  to  September  10,  1954. 
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Figure  12. — Childspacing  Intervals,  for  Women  30  to  34  Years  Old:  1950 
40 


Spacing  interval  (years) 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  40. 


about  the  same  as  those  which  would  be  obtained  if  a  wider  age  range  and 
all  orders  of  births  were  covered.  Since  the  great  majority  of  women 
marry  before  the  age  of  25  years,  most  of  the  first  children  of  the  women 
in  question  were  born  between  the  latter  part  of  the  1930's  and  the  middle 
of  the  1940's.  The  birth  experience  was,  therefore,  about  as  recent  as 
could  be  studied  with  1950  data  if  a  reasonably  adequate  amount  of  time 
is  to  be  allowed  for  variations  in  marriage  duration  and  in  childspacing 
intervals  to  be  shown.  Furthermore,  since  fragmentary  data  show  that 
women  with  fewer  than  three  children  tend  to  have  longer  spacing  inter- 
vals than  women  with  more  than  three  children,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
spacing  intervals  for  women  with  three  children  were  about  average. 

Of  the  women  in  1952  who  had  ever  been  married  and  who  had  just 
reached  the  end  of  the  childbearing  period  (45  to  49  years  old),  the 
average  number  of  children  ever  born  was  about  2.35.^°  According  to 
vital  statistics  for  1950  on  order  of  birth,  the  median  age  of  women  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  this  hypothetical  number  of  children  (2.35)  was  26.1 
years.  This  age  may  be  used  as  a  rough  indication  of  the  average  age  of 
women  at  the  birth  of  their  last  child  (with  less  relative  error  than  that 
involved  in  using  the  same  source  for  estimating  the  interval  between 
marriage  and  birth  of  the  first  child,  as  discussed  above).  An  alternative 
to  this  assumption  is  presented  below.  By  cumulating  the  experience 
shown  in  table  40,  in  combination  with  the  median  age  at  first  marriage 


'"  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  46,  tables  1  and  2. 
There  was  little  difference  between  the  mean  and  median  number  of  children  ever  born  and  little  dif- 
ference between  the  figures  for  all  ever-married  women  and  women  married  and  husband  present. 
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shown  in  table  33,  an  estimate  of  25.3  years  as  the  median  age  of  the 
mother  at  birth  of  the  last  child  is  obtained.  This  figure  is  probably  too 
low  to  be  applicable  to  women  entering  first  marriage  in  1950,  partly  be- 
cause table  40  does  not  include  older  women,  whose  experience  is  espe- 
cially relevant  in  estimating  age  at  birth  of  the  last  child;  partly  because 
the  more  fertile  women  were  more  likely  to  have  lost  a  child  through  death 
and  thereby  to  be  excluded  from  the  tabulation;  and  partly  because  higher 
birth  rates  in  the  1950's  were  expected  to  raise  the  average  number  of 
children  ever  born  above  2.35  for  those  who  entered  first  marriages  in 
1950.  If  this  average  reaches  2.8,  the  data  in  table  40  would  indicate  a 
median  age  of  about  26.7  years  at  birth  of  the  last  child. 

In  view  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  data  just  presented,  perhaps  it  is 
sufficient  to  conclude  tentatively  that  the  median  age  of  women  at  the  birth 
of  the  last  child  is  within  the  range  of  25.5  and  27.5  years  and  that  the 
last  child  is  most  likely  to  be  born  sometime  during  the  woman's  26th  or 
27th  year  of  age.  Thus,  a  majority  of  married  women  conclude  their 
childbearing  when  they  are  still  relatively  young. 

The  average  young  mother  at  the  midcentury  presented  an  interesting 
contrast  to  her  grandmother  who  was  a  young  mother  in  1890  (table  33). 
The  grandmother  was,  on  the  average,  about  six  years  older  than  the 
present-day  mother  when  her  last  child  was  born,  largely  because  the 
grandmother  married  at  an  older  age  and  had  a  larger  number  of  children 
(about  5.4).  Thus,  the  young  mother  of  the  current  period  has  about  six 
additional  years  after  her  children  are  in  school,  during  which  she  can 
accept  employment  or  help  carry  community  responsibilities.  Such  activ- 
ities result  in  higher  family  living  levels  and  other  social  improvements. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  intangible  values  associated  with  member- 
ship in  larger  families  tended  to  be  replaced  during  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  by  a  different  set  of  values  that  favored  the  prospect  of 
surrounding  a  smaller  number  of  children  with  a  better  environment  from 
the  economic  and  civic  viewpoints. 

Not  all  women  bear  children,  of  course.  For  decades  the  trend  of 
childlessness  was  upward,  from  a  level  of  about  8  percent  of  all  ever- 
married  women  who  had  completed  the  childbearing  period  by  1890  to 
19  percent  in  1952.  However,  the  1952  study  showed  only  15  percent 
childless  among  ever-married  women  30  to  34  years  old,  as  compared 
with  26  percent  for  the  corresponding  group  of  women  in  1940.  It 
would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  30-to-34-year 
group  will  continue  to  be  childless  until  the  end  of  the  childbearing  period. 
In  that  event,  the  level  of  childlessness  (10  percent)  would  again  be  down 
near  the  1890  level. 

Short-term  changes  in  the  birth  rate  may  be  expected  to  fluctuate  more 
widely  during  the  decades  ahead  than  they  did  between  1900  and  1940 
under  the  impact  of  economic  changes  of  comparable  magnitudes,  because 
knowledge  and  practice  of  family  limitation   have  become  more  nearly 
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universal.  For  women  born  between  1945  and  1949,  Whelpton  has 
estimated  that  the  average  number  of  children  will  fall  within  the  range 
of  2.0  to  2.8,  or  from  slightly  below  the  current  low  level  to  a  level  about 
20  percent  higher.  ^^ 

Children  leaving  home.  From  the  time  when  childbearing  is  com- 
pleted until  the  children  begin  to  leave  home,  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  family  usually  remains  unchanged,  but  the  roles  and  requirements  of 
the  members  undergo  vast  changes.  The  mortality  rates  for  children  are 
so  low  that  nearly  all  children  who  survive  the  first  year  of  life  continue 
to  live  until  after  the  age  when  they  are  ready  to  leave  home. 

Children  are  most  likely  to  start  shifting  for  themselves  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  24  years  (table  41).  Seven  out  of  every  eight  children 
14  to  17  years  of  age  in  1950  lived  with  their  parents  in  a  household  of 
which  one  of  their  parents  was  the  head;  the  difference  by  sex  of  the  child 
was  small.  Among  those  18  and  19  years  old,  two-thirds  of  the  males  and 
over  half  of  the  females  still  lived  in  their  parents'  home,  though  some 
had  married.  By  the  ages  of  20  to  24  years,  however,  a  majority  of  each 
sex  had  left  home  (59  percent  of  the  men  and  72  percent  of  the  women). 


Table  41. — Persons  18  to  24  Years  Old,  by  Relationship  to  Head  of  Household, 
Marital  Status,  and  Sex:  1950 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Men 

Women 

Age  and  relationship  to 
head  of  household 

Total 

Single 

Married, 

wife 
present 

Other 

marital 

status 

Total 

Single 

Married, 
husband 
present 

Other 

marital 

status 

18  AND  19  JIMS   OLD 
Total  ... 

2,1^9 
100.0 

2,009 

100.0 

116 
100.0 

24 
100.0 

2,208 
100.0 

1,523 
100.0 

613 
100.0 

73 

Percent 

100.0 

4.0 

7.1 
20.6 

5,54^ 
100.0 

0.7 

71.4 
6.4 
21.4 

3,263 
100.0 

59.6 

isig 

17.4 
4.1 

2,059 
100.0 

3.3 

53!i 
10.6 
33.0 

223 

100.0 

0.9 
20.8 
54.5 

9.0 
14.8 

5,866 
100.0 

0.9 

72!2 
7.4 
19.5 

1,889 
100.0 

74.9 
9.3 

12.3 
3.4 

3,625 
100.0 

Child  of  head 

63  8 

Other  relative  of  head 

All  other 

16.1 
12  5 

20  TO  2A.   YEAES  OLD 
Total 

352 

Percent 

100.0 

31.4 
41 '.3 
18 '.9 

2.8 

7!l 
27.4 

79.2 

7.7 
10.0 
3.1 

9.7 

37!8 
11.7 
40.8 

2.3 
52.5 
27.6 

7.7 
10.0 

.  65!2 
8.3 
22.8 

84)9 
6.0 
6.6 
2.6 

Child  of  head 

47  9 

Other  relative  of  head 

15.1 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Population.  \ol.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Part  2,  Chapter  D,  Marital  Status,  table  1. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  average  family  formed  in  1950  will  have  2.35 
children,  as  indicated  above,  and  if  it  is  further  assumed,  in  the  absence 
of  a  more  plausible  hypothesis,  that  the  surviving  children  will  marry  at 


"  P.  K.  Whelpton,  "Future  Fertility  of  American  Women,"  Eugenics  Quarterly;  Vol.  1,  March  1954, 
pp.  4-15.  See  also  Whelpton's  monograph,  Cohort  Fertility:  Native  White  Women  in  the  United 
States,  Princeton  University  Press,  1954. 
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the  same  age  as  their  parents,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tolerable  estimate 
of  the  median  ages  of  the  parents  when  all  of  their  children  will  have  mar- 
ried, though  it  may  be  conceded  that  another  year  or  so  may  elapse  before 
all  of  the  married  children  will  have  left  home.  Such  estimates,  given 
in  table  33,  show  that  this  age  for  the  husband  is  about  50  years  and  that 
for  the  wife  is  about  48.  If  the  number  of  children  had  been  assumed 
to  be  2.8,  about  one  more  year  would  have  been  added  to  the  parents' 
ages  just  cited.  Corresponding  ages  of  the  parents  in  1890  were  59  for 
the  husband  and  55  for  the  wife — if  they  survived  to  see  their  last  child 
marrv. 

Dissolution  of  the  family.  The  period  of  married  life  after  the 
children  were  married  was  greatly  extended  between  1890  and  1950  be- 
cause of  the  trends  toward  earlier  marriage,  smaller  families,  and  lower 
mortality  rates  up  to  the  time  of  old  age.  In  addition,  more  of  the  older 
persons  remarried  after  their  families  were  broken  by  widowhood  or 
divorce;  this  aspect  of  marital  experience  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  6. 

Estimates  of  the  ages  of  the  husband  and  wife  when  the  marital  union 
is  likely  to  be  dissolved  by  death  of  one  spouse,  and  to  be  entirely  erased 
by  death  of  the  other  spouse,  for  couples  entering  their  first  marriage  in 
1890,  1940,  and  1950  are  presented  in  table  33.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  the  chances  of  survival  from  the  age  at  marriage,  under  mortality 
conditions  existing  at  the  specified  dates.  Age  at  "death  of  one  spouse" 
is  the  age  to  which  half  of  the  married  couples  are  expected  to  survive 
jointly.  Age  at  "death  of  other  spouse"  is  the  age  to  which  half  of  the 
husbands  (wives)  are  expected  to  live,  without  regard  to  the  age  to  which 
their  spouse  lives.  The  difference  between  age  at  "death  of  one  spouse" 
and  age  at  "death  of  other  spouse"  is  somewhat  less  than  the  expected 
period  of  widowerhood  (widowhood)  for  the  surviving  partner  who  does 
not  remarry.  It  was  considered  most  realistic,  however,  to  maintain  a 
consistent  point  of  departure  for  all  of  the  estimates  shown  in  table  33, 
namely,  the  age  at  first  marriage. 

These  figures  indicate  that  conditions  prevailing  in  1950  point  to  41 
years  of  married  life  before  the  death  of  one  spouse  or  the  other;  during 
the  last  third  of  the  time  that  the  couple  lives  together,  ordinarily  none 
of  their  children  will  be  living  at  home.  Because  of  the  remarkable 
changes  between  1890  and  1950,  noted  above,  this  entire  phase  of  con- 
jugal life  after  the  children  have  left  home  may  be  experienced  by  the 
average  married  couple  of  today  whereas  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
average  married  couple  of  two  generations  ago.  Thus,  in  1890,  a  couple 
could  look  forward  to  only  31  years  of  married  life  and  the  union  had  a 
50-50  chance  of  being  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  spouses  at  least 
two  years  before  the  last  child  married.  The  added  period  of  married 
life  makes  it  possible  for  older  couples  and  their  married  children  to  pro- 
vide mutual  assistance  and  intermittent  sociability  for  several  years  after 
the  children  have  left  home. 
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The  wife  generally  outlives  the  husband  because  she  is  usually  younger 
at  the  time  of  marriage  and  is  subject  to  lower  mortality  rates,  age  for  age, 
than  the  husband.  Moreover,  the  wife  can  expect  to  live  longer  after  her 
husband's  death  if  she  is  the  survivor  than  he  can  expect  to  live  after  her 
death  if  he  is  the  survivor.  For  these  reasons,  plus  the  fact  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  men  than  women  remarry  after  a  broken  marriage,  the  ratio 
of  widows  to  widowers  in  1954  was  3.3  to  1.^"  The  length  of  time 
remaining  in  the  final  stage  of  the  family  life  cycle  (that  is,  widowhood  or 
widowerhood)  apparently  did  not  change  appreciably  between  1890  and 
1950,  but  the  age  period  when  the  surviving  partner  is  likely  to  be  in  this 
phase  went  up  several  years. 

Among  married  couples  in  1954  who  had  survived  jointly  for  specified 
periods  of  time,  those  with  the  wives  still  in  their  first  marriages  had  been 
married  considerably  longer,  as  would  have  been  expected,  than  those 
with  the  wife  in  a  remarriage  (table  42).  For  example,  one-half  the 
couples  with  the  wife  married  only  once  had  been  married  about  18  years 
or  more,  as  compared  with  only  about  10  years  for  those  with  the  wife 
married  more  than  once.  The  over-all  median  duration  of  marriage  for 
all  couples,  including  those  with  recent  marriages  as  well  as  those  with 
long-standing  marriages,  was  about  13  years. 

Table  42. — Married  Couples  with  Wife  Married  Once  or  Remarried,  by  Duration  of 
Current  Marriage:  April  1954 


Duration  of  current 

All  married  couples 

Wife  married  once 

Wife  remarried 

marriage 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

37,175,000 

100.0 

31,950,000 

100.0 

5,225,000 

100.0 

6,075,000 

1,300,000 

12,925,000 

1,125,000 

24,250,000 

625,000 

10,850,000 

150,000 

750,000 

16.3 
3.5 

34.8 
3.0 

65.2 
1.7 

29,2 
0.4 
2.0 

4,625,000 

1,000,000 

10,150,000 

875,000 

21,800,000 

575,000 

10,150,000 

150,000 

725,000 

14.5 
3.1 

31.8 
2.7 

68.2 

3l!8 
0.5 
2.3 

1,450,000 
300,000 

2,775,000 
250,000 

2,450,000 
50,000 
700,000 

25,000 

27.8 

5.7 

53.1 

10  vears  or  more 

46.9 

25  vearq 

1.0 

13.4 

0.5 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  23,  tables  3 
and  4;  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States  (1950).  Vol.  I.  table  .5.01:  Vital 
Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  42.  No.  3,  table  A;  and  unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Sur- 
vey data  for  April  1954. 

Of  popular  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  the  1950's  approximately  150,000 
couples  each  year  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary  and  close 
to  three-quarters  of  a  million  surviving  couples  had  been  married  for  50 
years  or  more.  These  figures  should  be  regarded  as  approximations,  how- 
ever, because  of  possible  shortcomings  in  the  basic  data. 

^-  An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  point  was  given  in  the  issue  of  The  Tally  of  Life  Insurance 
Statistics  published  by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  in  January  1956.  According  to  this  document, 
of  all  beneficiaries  of  ordinary  life  insurance,  59  percent  are  wives  of  the  insured  person,  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  of  ordinary  life  insurance  in  force  was  in  policies  with  wives  as  the  benefi- 
ciaries. Much  of  the  wealth  is  passed  on  to  surviving  children,  however.  From  such  data,  it  is 
difficult,  therefore,  to  estimate  realistically  what  proportion  of  the  Nation's  wealth  is  held  bv  widows. 
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The  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle  have  been  presented  above  only  for 
persons  in  their  first  marriages.  However,  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
persons  who  married  in  the  1940's  and  early  1950's  were  marrying  for 
the  second  or  subsequent  time.  These  persons,  plus  many  others  who  did 
not  remarry,  had  their  first  marriages  broken  at  one  phase  of  the  cycle 
or  another.  The  nature  of  the  cycle  of  a  remarriage  depends  on  the  age 
of  the  marriage  partners  and  many  other  circumstances.  Since  ages  at 
remarriage  are  much  more  varied  than  those  at  first  marriage,  it  is  prob- 
ablv  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  describe  the  "typical"  family  cycle  for 
couples  in  remarriages.  If  research  is  undertaken  in  this  area,  it  would 
be  better  to  prepare  various  models  of  the  family  cycle  according  to  the 
age  at  remarriage  and  previous  marital  status  of  the  husband  and  wife. 


CHAPTER        4 

CHANGES  IN  FAMILY  COMPOSITION  DURING 
THE  LIFE  CYCLE 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  study  changes  in  family  characteristics  during  the 
Hfe  cycle  would  probably  be  to  analyze  data  based  on  the  life  histories  of 
married  persons,  but  such  data  have  never  been  collected  on  a  nationwide 
basis  and  even  if  available  would  present  many  problems.  A  more  fea- 
sible approach  would  be  to  study  data  from  a  cross  section  of  married 
couples  classified  on  the  basis  of  duration  of  first  marriage,  but  available 
data  of  this  kind  are  very  limited  in  scope.  A  third  alternative,  which 
probably  yields  generalizations  very  similar  to  those  expected  from  the 
other  approaches,  is  to  examine  data  on  husband-wife  families  by  age  of 
the  husband.  Data  of  this  third  type  have  been  selected  for  presentation 
here.  Because  the  range  of  variation  in  age  at  first  marriage  is  not  very 
great,  these  data  provide  a  tolerable  approximation  of  family  character- 
istics during  the  successive  periods  of  married  life.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  patterns  described  and  general  conclusions  drawn 
on  the  basis  of  these  data  would  have  been  somewhat  different  if  they  had 
been  based  on  one  of  the  other  methods  of  measurement. 

The  several  age  groups  of  family  heads  take  on  added  meaning  if  they 
are  considered  in  the  perspective  of  problems  that  are  characteristic  of 
families  during  a  given  phase  of  development.  To  illustrate,  families  with 
the  head  under  35  years  old  include  most  of  those  with  the  head  subject 
to  a  military  draft  in  the  event  of  an  international  emergency;  most  of  the 
families  with  the  head  35  to  64  years  old  are  enjoying  the  period  of  peak 
earnings  of  the  head;  and  families  with  the  head  65  years  old  and  over 
are  faced  with  problems  relating  to  old  age  and  dependency. 

Partly  because  much  of  the  relevant  information  is  available  for  husband- 
wife  families  only,  and  partly  because  space  is  limited,  the  discussion  in 
the  present  chapter  (and  in  the  next  chapter)  will  be  limited  largely  to 
families  of  the  husband-wife  type.  These  families  constitute  seven-eighths 
of  all  families,  however,  and  are  more  homogeneous  than  all  families. 
The  heads  of  husband-wife  families  are  more  often  in  the  young  age  groups, 
and  this  tendency  was  accentuated  between  1940  and  1950  (table  43). 
To  simplify  the  wording  in  the  text  of  this  and  the  next  chapter,  the  word 
"families"  will  be  used  in  referring  to  "husband-wife  families." 
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Table  43. — Percent  Distribltion  of  Households  by  Age  of  Head,  by  Type  of  Holsehold: 
1950  AND  1940 


Age  of  head 

All 
households 

Husband-wife 
households  1 

Other  households 
with  male  head 

Households  with 
female  head 

1950 

1940 

1950 

1940 

1950 

1940 

1950 

1940 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  25  years   

4.8 
9.6 
10.9 
11.6 
11.2 
10.4 
9.8 
8.9 
7.6 
6.4 
4.4 

45.9 

4.0 
9.0 
11.1 
11.7 
11.7 
11.7 
10.7 
8.9 
7.4 
6.0 
4.1 
3.7 

46.1 

5.2 
11.2 
12.7 
L3.0 
12.1 
10.8 

9.7 
8.4 
6.7 
4.9 
3.0 
2.4 

43.3 

4.3 
10.5 
12,8 
13.0 
12.6 
12.1 
10.6 
8.4 
6.3 
4.6 
2.8 
2.0 

43.7 

4.6 
5.3 
5.4 
6.6 
7.7 
8.9 

9.7 
10.2 
10.6 
10,8 

8,8 
11.4 

55.9 

4.4 
5.4 
6.1 
7.3 
8.5 
9.7 
11.0 
10.7 
10.3 
9.9 
7.8 
9.0 

53.9 

2.6 
3.6 

6.6 
8,0 
9.3 

10.5 
10.9 
11.1 
11.8 
9.4 
11.2 

57.1 

2.4 

35  to  39  years 

7.8 

■iO  to  44  years 

9.2 

11.2 

55  to  59  years 

10.8 

8.3 

Median  age 

54.9 

Same  as  husband-wile  primary  lamilies. 
Source:  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  A,  General  Characteristics 
ol  Families,  table  1. 

Number  of  children  living  at  home 

It  is  worth  repeating  that  four  out  of  every  ten  families  have  no  mem- 
bers under  18  years  of  age  living  in  the  home  (table  44  and  figure  13). 
This  proportion  was  virtually  the  same  in  1953  as  it  was  in  1940  when 
data  on  the  subject  were  first  collected.  Families  without  young  children 
at  home  are  concentrated,  to  some  extent,  among  those  with  verv  voung 
heads  but  more  largely  among  those  with  heads  in  middle  age  or  older. 
Only  about  20  percent  of  the  families  with  the  head  between  25  and  44 


Figure  13. 


-Percent  of  Husband-Wife  Families  with  1  or  More  Members  Under 
18  Ye.ars  Old:  1953  and  1940 
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Note:  Based  on  data  in  table   14. 
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years  old  had  no  young  dependents  in  the  home.  However,  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  families  with  the  head  under  25  had  no  members  under  18 
years  old  and  the  proportion  with  no  young  members  rose  from  a  little 
over  40  percent  to  successively  higher  levels  for  families  with  the  head 
45  years  old  and  over.  At  ages  65  and  over,  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
families  had  no  youngsters  in  the  home  and  two  out  of  every  three  of  the 
children  in  the  other  one-eighth  of  the  families  were  grandchildren  or 
other  relatives  not  including  sons  and  daughters  of  the  head. 


Table  44.- 


-HuSBAND-WlFE  FAMILIES  BY  AgE  OF  HeAD,  AND  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  NuMBER 

OF  Members  Under  18  Years  Old:  April  1953  and  1940 


Age  of  head  (years) 

Number  of  members  under 

Total 

18  years  old 

Under 

25  to 

35  to 

45  to 

55  to 

65  and 

25 

34 

44 

54 

64 

over 

1953 

All  husband-wife 

families 

35,782,000 

1,842,000 
100.0 

8,562,000 

8,762,000 

7,302,000 

5,266,000 

4,048,000 
100,0 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

No  members  under  18 

41.4 

37.2 

18.6 

18,7 

45.7 

76.0 

87.9 

1  or  more  under  18 

58.6 

62.8 

81.4 

81.3 

54.3 

24.0 

12.1 

All  own  children 

54.4 

60.4 

79.6 

78.3 

49.3 

17.2 

4.0 

Not  all  own  children.... 

4.2 

2.4 

1.8 

3.0 

5.0 

6.8 

8.2 

1  member  under  18....... 

21.9 

36.3 

27.3 

22.9 

24.8 

14.0 

6.9 

2  members  under  18 

18.9 

17.8 

29.3 

27.2 

15.1 

5.7 

3.2 

3  members  under  18 

10,0 

5.4 

16.0 

16.6 

6.8 

2.3 

1.2 

4  or  more  under  18 

7,8 

3.3 

8,7 

14.7 

7.6 

1.9 

0.8 

19^ 

All  husband-wife 

primary  families^ 

26,606,000 

1,134,000 

6,190,000 

6,830,000 

6,049,000 

3,909,000 

2,493,000 

Percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

No  members  under  18 

40.9 

46.5 

29,4 

23.0 

39.8 

64.4 

81.9 

1  or  more  under  18 

59.1 

53.5 

70,6 

77.0 

60.2 

35.6 

18.1 

1  member  under  18 

24,1 

36.4 

31,0 

23.7 

24.2 

18.7 

10.4 

2  members  under  18 

16,9 

12.8 

22,2 

23.2 

15.8 

8.6 

4.3 

3  members  under  18 

8,6 

3.3 

9,8 

13.3 

8.7 

4.0 

1.7 

4  or  more  under  18 

9,5 

1.0 

7,6 

16.7 

11.5 

4,3 

1.6 

'  Note  that  the  1940  data  are  for  husband-wife  primary  families.  However,  these  families  constituted  98 
percent  of  all  husband-wife  families  in  1940. 

Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  data  for  April  1953,  and  1940  Census  of 
Population.  Types  of  Families,  table  5. 


Changes  between  1940  and  1953.  Between  1940  and  1953, 
significant  changes  occurred  in  the  proportions  of  families  with  and  with- 
out dependent  children  in  the  earlier  and  later  phases  of  the  family  life 
cycle.  Among  families  with  the  husband  under  45,  the  proportion  with 
young  family  members  rose  and  among  those  with  the  husband  45  and 
over  the  proportion  with  such  members  fell.  Although  there  is  a  gap  in 
the  available  information  because  of  the  lack  of  a  cross-classification  for 
1940  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  children  were  own  children  (sons 
and  daughters  of  the  head),  it  is  nonetheless  probably  safe  to  infer,  on  the 
basis  of  auxiliary  information,  that  the  change  was  a  result  of  (1)  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  younger  families  with  sons  and  daughters  at 
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home  and  (2)  a  decrease  among  older  families  in  the  proportion  with  sons 
and  daughters  at  home  and  also  in  the  proportion  with  other  types  of 
young  relatives  in  the  home.  This  observation  is  consistent  with  the 
knowledge  that  birth  rates  rose  after  1940,  that  birth  rates  before  the  mid- 
1930's  had  declined  for  decades,  and  that  doubling  rates  were  only  about 
half  as  high  in  1953  as  in  1940.  If  the  doubling  rate  does  not  change 
significantly  between  1955  and  1970,  the  proportion  of  families  in  the 
later  phases  of  the  family  cycle  with  teen-age  children  of  their  own  to  sup- 
port seems  likely  to  rise  in  that  period,  as  the  wave  of  children  born  in 
the  high-birth-rate  years  after  World  War  II  passes  through  the  teen  ages. 

Between  1940  and  1953,  the  proportion  of  families  with  one  member 
under  18  declined.  The  drop  was  most  pronounced  among  families  with 
heads  55  years  old  and  over.  Young  members  of  families  in  this  later 
phase  are  likely  to  be  the  youngest  sons  and  daughters  in  a  large  family 
or  to  be  grandchildren.  As  large  families  and  doubling  declined  during 
this  period,  proportionately  fewer  families  reached  this  later  phase  with 
members  under  18  years  of  age.  Among  families  with  the  head  under 
35  years  of  age,  a  substantially  larger  proportion  of  the  families  in  1953 
than  in  1940  had  two  or  more  youngsters  in  the  home.  These  families 
were  affected  the  most  by  the  high  birth  rates  of  the  1940's  and  early 
1950's. 

Patterns  of  change  during  the  life  cycle  of  the  family  in  the  proportion 
of  families  with  a  given  number  of  preschool-age  children  and  of  depend- 
ent-age children  of  the  head  may  be  traced  by  examining  the  data  for 
1953  shown  in  table  45.  Thus,  heads  under  25  were  more  likely  to  have 
one  child  under  6  in  the  family  than  to  have  none  or  two  or  more,  with 
about  one-half  having  one  child  of  this  age;  heads  25  to  34  years  old  were 
the  most  equally  distributed  according  to  the  various  numbers  of  children 
under  6;  heads  at  the  age  of  40  had  about  a  50-50  chance  of  having  no 
preschool-age  children.  Not  many  families  had  as  many  as  three  children 
of  preschool  age;  the  maximum  proportion  with  three  or  more  was  about 
10  percent  and  it  was  found  among  families  with  the  head  25  to  34  years 
old. 

Four  out  of  five  families  with  the  head  between  25  and  44  years  of  age 
had  one  or  more  own  children  (including  sons,  daughters,  stepchildren, 
and  adopted  children)  under  18  living  at  home.  Heads  who  were  either 
younger  or  older  than  that  were  less  likely  to  have  young  dependents. 
Between  50  and  60  percent  of  the  families  in  this  child-rearing  period  had 
one  or  two  children  to  support  and  about  25  to  30  percent  had  three  or 
more.  Nearly  all  of  the  families  saw  the  last  of  their  young  children  pass 
the  age  of  18  while  the  head  was  between  40  and  64  years  old.  Probably 
a  substantial  proportion  of  older  families  with  young  children  in  the  home 
had  as  the  head  a  man  who  was  more  than  the  average  of  three  years  older 
than  his  wife;  in  many  such  cases,  the  children  were  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  wife  by  a  former  marriage. 
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Table  45. — Percent  Distribution  of  Husband- Wife  Families  by  Number  of  Own  Children 
Under  6  Years  Old  and  Under  18  Years  Old,  by  Age  of  Head:  April  1953 


Number  of  own  children  under  6 
and  under  18  years  old 

All 

husband- 
wife 

families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

Under 
25 

25  to 
34 

35  to 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  and 
over 

UNDER  6  YEABS  OLD 
Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

67.5 
18.6 
10.1 
3.9 

100.0 

38.5 
47.7 
9.0 
4.7 

100.0 

30.2 
36.0 
24.2 
9.5 

100.0 

59.5 
23.2 
12.8 
4.5 

100.0 

88.1 
7.6 
3.2 

1.1 

100.0 

98.3 
1.1 
0.5 
0.1 

100.0 

0.6 

UNDER  18  YEARS  OLD 
Total 

100.0 

AA.l 
20.7 
18.2 
9.8 
7.2 

37.7 
36.6 
17.4 
6.4 
2.0 

19.1 
27.4 
29.4 
15.8 
8.3 

20.2 
22.5 
26.8 
16.4 

14.1 

23.4 
14.4 
6.6 
6.9 

81.4 
10.7 
4.7 
1.6 
1.5 

1  own  child  under  18 

3.0 

0.3 

Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  data. 

Color  and  area  differences.  Some  wide  variations  occur  among 
color  and  area  groups  in  the  proportion  of  families  with  young  dependents 
at  successive  stages  of  the  life  cycle.  Despite  the  fact  that  fertility  rates 
are  higher  for  nonwhite  couples  than  for  white  couples/  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  nonwhite  heads  of  families  in  1950  had  surviving  sons  or 
daughters  under  18  years  old  still  living  with  them,  the  figures  being  55 
percent  for  white  families  and  50  percent  for  nonwhite  families  (table  46). 
The  largest  difference  between  the  proportions  of  white  and  nonwhite 
families  with  young  dependents  appeared  when  the  father  was  35  to  44 
years  old.  During  this  period  the  children  were  beginning  to  leave  home. 
Figures  on  household  relationship  and  family  status^  show  that  much 
larger  proportions  of  nonwhite  than  white  youths  in  their  teens  lived  apart 
from  relatives  or  lived  in  the  families  of  relatives  other  than  their  parents. 
The  same  phenomenon  also  occurred  among  younger  persons  but  to  a 
lesser  extent. 

As  a  result  of  tendencies  cited  here,  the  main  burden  of  rearing  their 


'  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  5,  Chapter  C,  Fertility,  tables  1  and  34. 
Data  in  terms  of  life-time  fertility,  that  is,  children  ever  born,  show  the  nonwhite  women  consistently 
more  fertile  than  white  women,  but  data  in  terms  of  current  fertility,  that  is,  children  under  5  years 
old  living  with  their  mothers,  show  nonwhite  women  more  fertile  only  at  the  younger  ages.  Data  on 
current  fertility  for  nonwhite  women  are  affected  adversely  by  the  higher  mortality  rates  among  their 
children,  the  larger  proportion  of  nonwhite  children  not  living  with  their  mothers,  and  larger  biases 
in  reporting  ages  of  nonwhite  childi-en.  If  the  current  fertility  rates  for  all  nonwhite  women  of  repro- 
ductive ages  were  corrected  by  about  8  percent  for  these  factors,  they  also  would  imply  higher  birth 
rates  for  nonwhite  than  white  women.  The  report  cited  here  and  also  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  46.  show  fertility  rates  not  only  by  color  but  also  by 
occupation  of  the  husband  (and  the  latter  report  also  shows  fertility  rates  by  income  of  the  husband), 
by  age  of  woman.  Occupation  and  income  data  are  not  available  for  1950  on  families  bv  number  of 
children,  by  age  of  head. 

-1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  II,  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary,  table 
107;  and  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  D,  Marital  Status,  tables  1  and  2. 
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own  children  during  the  stages  before  the  family  head  reaches  middle  age 
evidently  falls  on  a  smaller  proportion  of  nonwhite  than  white  parents; 
at  the  same  time,  this  burden  is  borne  (or  at  least  shared)  by  persons  other 
than  the  parents  in  a  larger  proportion  of  nonwhite  families  because  of  the 
higher  doubling  rates  among  nonwhites  and  because  of  the  higher  incidence 
of  broken  marriages  and  of  placement  of  children  with  relatives  among 
the  nonwhite  population. 

Table  46. — Percent  of  Husband-Wife  Families  with  One  or  More  Own  Children  Under 
18  Years  Old,  by  Age  of  Head  and  Color,  by  Regions,  Farm  and  Nonfarm:  1950 


Area  and  color 

All 

husband-wife 

families 

Age  of  head 

(years) 

Under  35 

35  to  44 

45  to  64 

65  and  over 

UNITED  STATES 
Total 

5-1.7 

73.4 

77.6 

37.2 

5.8 

White . .  . .    

55.1 
49.8 

53!2 
^.6 

58.8 
58.8 
62.1 

56.1 
57.6 

62.1 
62.1 
62.4 

74.1 
65.8 

72.6 
73.2 
60.3 
81.8 
81.9 
77.7 

71.7 
72.7 
66.0 
81.3 

82.5 
77.6 

79.3 
59.4 

77.0 
78.3 
51.9 

86 '.3 
78.5 

74.1 
77.5 
57.1 
85.1 
86.7 
79.3 

37.2 
36.8 

34.1 
34.3 
29,3 
46.3 
46.2 
52.8 

37.2 
38.0 
33.4 
52.3 
51.5 
55.2 

5.3 

13.6 

NORTH  AND  WEST 

Urban  and  rural  nonfarm 

White 

4.1 
4.0 

Nonwhite                  .... 

9.2 

White 

6.7 

SOUTH 

Urban  and  nn-al  nonfarm 

White 

7.2 
6.3 

Nonwhite  .     .  .     

White 

12.1 

19.8 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV.  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  A,  General  Characteristics 
of  Families,  tables  4  and  5. 


Among  families  with  the  head  in  middle  age,  which  is  interpreted  here 
as  45  to  64  years  old,  about  the  same  proportion  (37  percent)  of  white 
and  nonwhite  families  in  the  country  as  a  whole  in  1950  had  young  chil- 
dren of  their  own  at  home.  This  over-all  similarity,  however,  conceals 
some  noteworthy  color  differences  among  farm  and  nonfarm  families  which 
are  shown  in  table  46.  In  nonfarm  areas  both  in  and  out  of  the  South, 
the  percentage  of  middle-age  nonwhite  families  with  young  sons  and 
daughters  in  their  homes  was  significantly  lower  than  that  for  white  fam- 
ilies. On  farms,  the  reverse  was  true — relatively  more  nonwhite  than 
white  families  with  the  head  in  middle  age  included  children  of  the  head. 
The  same  pattern  of  differences  carried  over  to  older  families  but  with  the 
differences  greatly  intensified.  In  the  South,  for  instance,  only  6  percent 
of  the  white  nonfarm  families  with  the  head  65  years  old  and  over  had 
sons  and  daughters  under  18  in  their  homes,  whereas  20  percent  of  the 
nonwhite  farm  families  with  the  head  in  this  older  range  had  children 
living  at  home.     In  the  North  and  West  the  differences  were  even  greater. 
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but  the  comparison  is  less  meaningful  because  nonwhite  families  in  these 
regions  are  concentrated  in  nonfarm  areas. 

These  observations  reflect  the  fact  that  nonwhite  families,  especially  on 
farms,  continue  childbearing  for  a  longer  period  of  years  than  white 
families,  on  the  average.  The  data  may  also  reflect  a  practice  among  some 
nonwhite  parents  of  having  their  children  reared  by  the  grandparents  on 
a  farm  while  the  parents  work  in  the  city;  some  of  these  children  may  be 
misreported  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the  grandparents. 

Patterns  of  child  dependency  by  age  of  the  family  head  varied  remark- 
ably little  between  the  North  and  West  (table  47).  Both  white  and  non- 
white  families  in  the  South,  however,  were  more  likely  than  families  in 
other  regions  to  have  young  sons  and  daughters  at  home  while  the  parents 
passed  through  middle  age  and  into  old  age.  This  particular  pattern 
persisted  within  urban-rural  residence  groups;  therefore,  it  is  not  explain- 
able in  terms  of  the  larger  proportion  of  farm  population  in  the  South. 

Table  47. — Percent  of  Husband-Wife  Families  with  One  or  More  Own  Children  Under 
18  Years  Old.  by  Age  of  Head  and  Color,  by  Regions,  Urban  and  Rural:  1950 


Area  and  color 


All 

husband-w 

familie 


Age  of  head  (years) 


United  States. 


Urban 

Rural  nonfarm. 
Rural  farm.... 


Northeast 

North  Central. 
South 


Urban 

Rural  nonfarm. . . . 

Rural  farm 

White.... 

Urban 

Rural  nonfarm. 

Rural  farm 

Nonwhite . 
Urban 

Rural  nonfarm. 

Rural  farm 


70.4 
78.0 
81.6 


73. "i 
73.4 
68.6 


69.0 
62.7 
74.0 
77.6 


85.7 
79.0 
78.1 
76.7 


79.6 
75.1 
82.1 
86.7 


33.4 

4.1 

40.2 

6.7 

49.1 

10.3 

35.6 

4.4 

35.9 

4.4 

41.5 

9.3 

34.2 

5.5 

43.9 

9.9 

52.3 

13.7 

41.7 

8.1 

34.9 

4.7 

4^.6 

8.9 

51.5 

12.1 

40.5 

14.8 

30.8 

9.8 

40.0 

14.8 

55.2 

19,8 

West. 


Source:  1950  Census  of  Population,  \'ol.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Part  2,  Chapter  A,  General  Characteristics 
of  Families,  tables  4  and  5. 


At  each  age  level  of  the  head,  urban  families  were  the  least  likely  to 
have  young  dependents,  rural-farm  families  were  the  most  likely  to  have 
them,  and  rural-nonfarm  families  occupied  an  intermediate  position.  The 
same  was  true  of  both  white  and  nonwhite  families  in  the  South.  As 
white  families  in  the  South  passed  through  the  earlier  stages  of  their  life 
cycle,  the  proportion  with  children  tended  to  be  only  slightly  higher  than 
that  for  families  in  the  North  and  West.  Nonwhite  families  in  the  South, 
on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  have  lower  child-dependency  rates  (in  terms 
of  young  sons  and  daughters  of  the  head)  than  did  white  families  in  the 
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South  during  all  of  the  stages  but  the  final  one;  this  pattei-n  of  differences 
was  found  among  all  the  residence  groups  with  one  noteworthy  exception, 
namely,  the  higher  child-dependency  rate  among  nonwhite  than  white 
farm  families  with  the  head  45  to  64  years  old.  The  findings  relating  to 
nonwhite  farm  families  in  the  South  are  virtually  identical  with  those  for 
nonwhite  farm  families  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  over  90  percent 
of  all  nonwhite  farm  people  live  in  the  South. 

In  table  48,  the  color  and  area  classifications  of  child-dependency  rates 
are  carried  a  step  further.  The  figures  show  that  these  rates  were  at  a 
minimum,  for  each  age  of  head,  among  families  living  in  large  cities 
inside  standard  metropolitan  areas  and  were  at  a  maximum  among  rural- 
farm  families  outside  standard  metropolitan  areas.  Between  these  extremes 
there  was  one  consistent  deviation  from  a  pattern  of  a  negative  relation- 
ship between  child-dependency  rate  and  size  of  place:  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  beyond  the  limits  of  the  large  cities  (where  residential  suburbs  are 
likely  to  be  located),  the  child-dependency  rate  was  higher  than  that  in 
urban  areas  outside  metropolitan  areas.  These  general  observations  are 
likewise  true  for  nonwhite  families. 


Table  48. — Percent  of  Husband-Wife  Primary  Families  with  One  or  More  Own 
Children  Under  18  Years  Old,  by  Age  of  Head  and  Color,  Inside  and  Outside 
Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  of  50,000  or  More:  1950 


All 
husband- 
wife 
primary 
families 

Age  of  head 

(years) 

Area  and  color 

Under  35 

35  to  4A 

45  to  64 

65  and 

Total 

55.1 

74.2 

78.1 

37.4 

5.9 

Inside  standard  metropolitan  areas 

In  cities  of  100,000  or  more 

All  other 

53.2 
50.0 
56.6 
57.5 
53.7 
58.3 
61.1 

51.3 

72.3 
69.0 
75.4 
76.8 
72.3 
78.1 
82.1 

69.7 

75.9 
73.0 
78.9 

81.1 
76.9 
81.2 
86.0 

61.4 

34.0 
31.8 
36.4 
42.3 
35.7 
41.1 
49.8 

37.7 

4.3 
3.9 

4.7 

Outside  standard  metropolitan  areas... 

7.4 

6.9 

10.6 

Nonwhite 

13.7 

Inside  standard  metropolitan  areas 

In  cities  of  100,000  or  more 

All  other 

<i7.1 
■45.2 
51.8 

56.0 
46.9 
55.5 
62.7 

66.2 
64.6 

70.3 

73.9 
67.1 
75.7 
78.1 

54.8 
51.7 
62.6 
69.7 
57.0 
69.0 
79.5 

31.0 
29.0 
36.0 

45.2 
34.2 
40.6 
55.1 

9.2 
8.2 
11.0 

Outside  standard  metropolitan  areas... 

16.5 

15.9 

20.5 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports. 
I  Familii's,  tables  49  and  50. 


art  2,  Chapter  A,  General  Characteristics 


Ages  of  dependent  children.  Among  families  in  the  early  years 
after  marriage,  all  children  of  the  parents  are  young,  unless,  of  course, 
they  are  children  by  a  former  union.  As  the  ages  of  the  parents  ad- 
vance, so  will  the  ages  of  their  children.  Among  families  formed  later 
than  average,  and  among  large  families,  there  are,  of  course,  many  par- 
ents who  are  approaching  middle  age  who  have  quite  young  children  of 
their  own  in  the  home.     During  this  phase  of  family  life,  therefore,  one 
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would  expect  to  find  a  relatively  wide  dispersion  of  ages  of  the  children. 
As  old  age  approaches,  the  ages  of  the  children  advance  more  and  more 
until  virtually  all  of  the  children  still  at  home  are  in  their  teens  or  older. 
These  elementary  facts  are  documented  by  the  figures  presented  in  table 
49.  The  figures  may  be  interpreted  as  giving  the  probabilities  that  fam- 
ilies with  the  head  in  a  specified  age  range  will  have  children  of  stated 
ages.  Data  on  families  with  and  without  children  under  3  and  3  to  5  years 
of  age  are  useful  as  background  materials  in  estimating  the  amount  by 
which  the  labor  force  participation  of  women  might  be  increased,  for 
instance,  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  Thus,  it  could  be  reasoned 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  women  with  children  under  3  years  of  age 
would  enter  the  labor  market,  whereas  a  substantial  proportion  of  those 
with  no  children  under  3  but  with  some  3  to  5  years  of  age  could  be  in- 
duced to  place  these  children  in  the  care  of  relatives  or  in  day  nurseries 
so  that  the  mothers  could  work  outside  the  home.  Women  with  children 
of  school  age  but  with  none  of  preschool  age  would  be  still  more  promising 
prospects  for  outside  work.^  The  type  of  data  shown  in  table  49  is  in 
demand  not  only  by  labor  force  analysts  but  also  by  market  research  ana- 
lysts, youth-serving  organizations,  and  others. 


Table  49. — Husband-Wife  Families  by  Age  of  Head,  and  Percent  Distribution  by 
Presence  of  Own  Children  Under  3,  3  to  5,  and  6  to  17  Years  Old:  April  1953 

[Numbers  in  thousands.     Percent  not  shown  where  less  than  0.1] 


Presence  of  own  children 
by  age  of  child 

All 

husband- 
wife 

families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

Under 
25 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  and 

35,782 
100.0 

1,842 
100.0 

3,914 
100.0 

4,648 
100.0 

8,762 
100.0 

7,302 
100.0 

5,266 
100.0 

No  own  children  imder  18 

4^.1 
55.9 
20.9 
7.4 
5.6 
4.4 
3.6 
35.0 
4.4 
7.2 
23.3 

37.8 
62.2 
54.3 
39.2 
13.6 
1.3 
0.2 
7.9 
6.A. 
0.8 
0.8 

21.4 
78.6 
56.4 
26.4 
19.9 
6.5 
3.6 
22.2 
12.2 
5.2 

17.2 
82.8 
41.6 
10.8 
12.6 
10.6 

7.7 
41.2 

9.8 
15.1 
16.4 

20.2 
79.8 

3.9 

7.3 
7.0 
58.3 
4.9 
U.2 
39.3 

48.5 

51.5 
5.5 
1.0 
0.5 
1.9 
2.1 

45.9 
1.3 
5.1 

39.6 

81.4 
18.6 
0.6 
0.1 

6!2 
0.3 

17.9 
0.2 
0.9 

16.9 

95.3 

None  3  to  17 

0.2 

Some  3  to  5;  none  6  to  17.... 

Some  3  to  5;  some  6  to  17 

None  3  to  5;  some  6  to  17.... 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
4.2 

Some  3  to  5;  none  6  to  17 

Some  3  to  5;  some  6  to  17.... 
None  3  to  5;  some  6  to  17.... 

4!i 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  53,  table  6. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  detail  in  table  49  to  a  few  of  the  most  meaningful 
figures  and  thereby  facilitate  the  analysis,  table  50  was  constructed.'  This 
table  shows  that  in  1953  about  55  percent  of  the  families  with  the  head 
under  30  years  old  had  children  under  3  years  of  age  living  with  them 
and  that  at  older  ages  the  proportion  went  down  until  for  heads  above  55 
years  old,  it  was  virtually  zero.  The  maximum  proportion  (about  45  per- 
cent) with  children  3  to  5  years  of  age  was  found  among  families  with  the 

'  In  Chapter  5.  data  on  the  labor  force  participation  rates  of  women  with  children  of  different  ages 
will  be  discussed. 
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head  25  to  34  years  old.  The  peak  proportion  with  preschool-age  chil- 
dren occurred  among  families  with  heads  in  their  late  20's  and  the  peak 
proportion  with  children  of  school  age  occurred  among  families  with  the 
head  35  to  44.  The  wide  variation  in  the  proportion  of  families  with 
children  during  the  several  phases  of  family  development  emphasizes  the 
usefulness  of  studying  family  composition  in  terms  of  the  life  cycle 
approach. 

Table  50. — Percent  of  Husband- Wife  Families  with  One  or  More  Own  Children  of 
Selected  Ages,  by  Age  of  Head:  April  1953 


All 

husband- 
wife 

families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

Ages  of  own  children 

Under 
25 

25  to 
29 

30  to 
34 

35  to 
4^ 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  and 

32.5 
38.5 
55.9 
20.9 
21.6 

61.5 

3.1 

62.2 
5^.3 
22.1 
23.0 

73.8 
20.1 
78.6 

56.4 
43.8 
52.2 

66.5 
48.8 
82.8 

41.6 
48.1 
72.0 

40.6 
67.8 
79.8 

21.5 
30.3 
76.5 

51. i 
5.5 
8.8 

50.4 

1.7 
18.3 
18.6 

0.6 

1.3 
18.4 

0.6 

4.3 

0.6 

0.2 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  53,  table  6. 

Number  of  adults  in  the  home 

The  proportion  of  families  in  1953  with  adult  members  other  than  the 
head  and  wife  living  in  the  home  (about  one-fourth)  was  much  smaller 
and  less  variable  from  one  stage  of  family  development  to  another  than  the 
proportion  with  young  members  of  dependent  age  (about  three-fifths  for 
all  families) .  Throughout  the  life  of  the  family,  there  was  no  time  when 
the  probability  of  having  two  or  more  of  these  adult  members  in  the  home 
exceeded  that  of  having  only  one,  whereas  the  probability  of  having  two 
or  more  members  under  18  in  the  home  exceeded  that  of  having  only  one 
from  the  time  the  head  was  about  25  until  he  was  about  55.  Families 
with  voung  dependents  tended  to  be  concentrated  in  the  earlier  stages  and 
those  with  adult  members  besides  the  head  and  wife  tended  to  be  concen- 
trated in  the  later  stages  of  the  cycle  (tables  44  and  51  and  figure  14). 


Table  51. — Percent  Distribution  of  Husband-Wife  Families  by  Number  of  Members 
18  Years  Old  and  Over  Other  Than  Head  and  Wife,  by  Age  of  Head:  April  1953 


Number  of  family  members 

All 
husband - 

wife 
families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

18  years  old  and  over 
other  than  head  and  wife 

Under 

25 

25  to 
34 

35  to 
44 

45  to 
54 

55  to 

''over'^ 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

No  other  members  18  and  over 

1  other  member  18  and  over 

2  other  members  18  and  over 

75.5 
18.1 
4.9 

1.5 

96.2 
2.7 
1.0 

0.1 

88.7 
9.0 
2.0 
0.4 

79.0 
17.0 
3.3 
0.7 

62.3 
28.0 
7.6 
2.1 

63.0 

7!8 
3.3 

70.8 
19.0 
7.2 
3.1 

Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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Figure  14. — Percent  of  Husband-wife  Families  with  1  or  More  Members  Under  18, 

AND  WITH   1   OR  MoRE   18  AND  OvER   OtHER  ThAN   HeAD  OR  WiFE:   1953 

100 


1          1          1 

1 
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under  18              \ 
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and  over,  other 

-                                              \ 
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Age  of  head  (years) 


65  and 
over 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  tables  44  and  51. 

The  predominant  relationships  of  the  adult  members  to  the  family  head 
very  likely  changed  considerably  from  stage  to  stage,  although  there  were 
no  census  data  available  at  the  time  of  this  writing  to  bear  out  this  impres- 
sion explicitly/  Perhaps  the  small  number  of  adults  other  than  the  head 
or  wife  in  families  with  the  head  under  30  years  of  age  were  mostly 
widowed  mothers  and  single  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  head  or  his  wife. 
As  the  age  of  the  head  advanced  toward  45  years,  more  and  more  of  the 
adults  were  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  who  had  passed  their  18th  year 
but  had  not  yet  left  home.  Families  were  most  likely  to  have  adult  rel- 
atives living  with  them  while  the  head  was  between  45  and  65  years  old. 
During  this  period  about  three  out  of  every  eight  families  had  one  or  more 
adults  other  than  the  head  and  wife  living  with  them.  Perhaps  most  of 
these  adults  fell  into  the  following  types:  unmarried  sons  and  daughters 
over  18,  young  couples  who  had  not  yet  set  up  housekeeping  on  their  own, 
aging  parents,  and  separated,  widowed,  or  divorced  persons  who  were 
living  temporarily  with  relatives  until  they  reorganized  their  family  affairs. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  families  with  the  head  over  65  years  of  age  had 
adult  relatives  among  their  members.  The  family  heads  in  this  final 
phase  were  likely  to  be  receiving  financial  and  other  types  of  assistance 
from  the  adult  relatives  living  with  them;  the  reverse  was  probably  true, 
as  a  rule,  for  families  with  younger  heads. 

Families  with  two  or  more  adult  members  other  than  the  head  or  his 


'  Data  on  the  age  distribution  of  family  members  by  age  of  the  family  head  and  wife  would  throw 
light  on  this  subject.  Such  data,  based  on  the  April  1955  Current  Population  Survey,  were  compiled 
after  this  writing  and  were  published  in  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  67. 
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wife  represented  only  6  or  7  percent  of  all  families  in  1953,  but  such 
families  were  about  10  or  11  percent  of  all  families  with  the  head  45  years 
old  and  over.  This  fact  is  evidence  that  families  with  the  head  in  the  mid- 
dle years  or  older  were  the  ones  most  likely  to  have  a  husband-wife  sub- 
family among  their  members.  The  figures  in  table  52,  based  on  about 
2  million  married  couples  without  their  own  households  in  1946,  show 
that  doubled  couples  with  the  husband  under  45  generally  shared  the 
living  quarters  of  household  heads  45  years  old  and  over;  about  70  per- 
cent of  all  doubled  couples  met  this  description.  Of  the  small  group  of 
doubled  couples  with  the  head  45  years  old  or  over,  about  two-thirds 
lived  in  households  in  which  the  head  was  between  25  and  64  years  old. 


Table  52. 


-Percent  of  Married  Couples  Without  Own  Household,  by  Age  of  Husband 
AND  Age  of  Head  of  Household:  February  1946 


Age  of  head  of  household 


Total 

Under  25  years 

25  to  44.  years 

45  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

urce:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen 


All  married 

couples 
without  own 
hoiisehold 


Age  of  hxjsband   (years) 


Population,  Series  P-S.  No.  15,  table 


In  the  several  stages  of  the  life  cycle,  families  with  young  members  who 
were  not  sons  or  daughters  of  the  family  head  were  the  most  likely  to 
include  adult  members  other  than  the  head  or  wife  (table  53).  This  tend- 
ency is  especially  noticeable  in  families  with  the  head  45  years  old  and 
over,  among  which,  it  has  just  been  observed,  most  of  the  subfamilies  were 
concentrated. 

Table  53. — Percent  of  Husband- Wife  Families  with  One  or  More  Members  18  Years 
Old  and  Over  Other  Than  Head  and  Wife,  by  Age  of  Head  and  Presence  of  Members 
Under  18  Years  Old:  April  1953 

[Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  200,000] 


18  years  old 

All 
hiisband- 

wife 
families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

Under 
25 

25  to 
34 

35  to 
44 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

d5  and 

Total 

24.5 

3.8 

11.3 

21.0 

37.7 

37.0 

29.2 

No  members  under  18 

1  or  more  members  under  18 

All  ovm  children 

24.5 
24.5 
21.1 
68.1 

0.9 
5.5 

3.7 

7.0 
12.3 
11.7 

15.6 
22.2 
20.9 
56.9 

34.3 
40.5 
37.3 
72.0 

31.6 
54.3 
45.5 
76.7 

23.9 
67.6 

Not  all  own  children 

78.5 

Source;  Unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  Hata. 


It  is  also  noteworthy  that  even  among  families  in  the  middle  stages  with 
no  members  under  18  except  their  own  children,  a  sizable  minority  had 
one  or  more  adults  other  than  the  head  and  wife  in  the  home  (table  53). 
Perhaps  most  of  these  adults  were  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  just  a 
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few  years  older  than  those  under  18;  some,  of  course,  were  older  sons  and 
daughters  who  had  married  and  either  never  left  home  or  returned  after 
their  marriages  had  been  broken;  some  were  married  daughters  whose 
husbands  were  in  the  Armed  Forces;  still  others  may  have  represented  a 
variety  of  relationships  to  the  family  head,  such  as  parents,  uncles,  sisters, 
and  cousins.  Table  53  would  be  much  more  meaningful,  of  course,  if  it 
had  separate  data  for  unmarried  sons  and  daughters,  married  sons  and 
daughters,  and  other  types  of  adult  relatives.  This  is  one  of  the  gaps  in 
the  available  data  that  could  be  filled  by  future  research. 

Size  of  family 

Thus  far,  the  number  of  young  members  and  the  number  of  adult 
members  in  the  family  besides  the  head  and  wife  have  been  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  life  cycle  of  the  family.  In  the  present  section,  these  com- 
ponents will  be  treated  in  combination  with  the  head  and  wife,  so  as  to 
account  for  the  full  family  membership.  The  term  "size  of  family,"  is 
used  here  (as  elsewhere  in  this  monograph)  to  refer  to  this  entire  group 
of  persons — the  family  head  and  all  other  persons  in  the  home  who  are 
related  to  the  head  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption.  The  discussion  is 
limited,  however,  to  husband-wife  families. 

The  family  generally  passes  through  an  early  stage,  when  the  husband 
and  wife  are  the  only  members,  to  a  developmental  stage  when  the  family 
is  expanding,  a  maturing  stage  when  the  family  is  contracting,  and  a  later 
period  when  the  couple  is  living  alone  once  more.  A  small  minority  of 
the  families  do  not  progress  beyond  the  initial  stage  when  the  composition 
is  limited  to  the  husband  and  wife.  Thus,  in  1953,  about  one-sixth  of  the 
families  during  the  period  of  family  building  comprised  the  married  couple 
and  no  one  else  (table  54) .  This  proportion  may  be  somewhat  too  high  to  be 
interpreted  as  an  indication  of  lifetime  childlessness  because  some  of  these 
families  may  have  children  at  a  still  later  date  or  may  have  had  children 
who  had  left  home  or  died.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  somewhat  too 
low  because  some  of  the  families  among  the  remaining  five-sixths  (with 
members  other  than  the  head  and  wife)  included  no  children  of  their  own. 
On  balance,  one-sixth  is  probably  quite  close  to  the  true  proportion  of  life- 
time childless  families  in  1953. '^ 

According  to  data  for  1953,  when  the  head  is  in  his  30's  and  early  40's, 
the  family  is  most  likely  to  comprise  four  persons,  although  the  dispersion 
of  family  size  during  this  period  is  the  greatest.  Among  younger  and 
older  family  heads,  the  most  frequent  size  of  family  is  two  persons,  but 
the  proportion  with  three  members  is  almost  as  large  among  the  younger 
heads  and  remains  significant  up  to  old  age.     Rarelv  are  there  as  many 


^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  46,  table  1,  shows  that 
in  1952,  about  18  percent  of  all  married  women  aged  35  to  44  years  with  husband  present  had  never 
borne  a  living  child.  Bv  the  time  these  women  pass  through  the  childbearing  period,  close  to  one- 
sixth  of  them  will  have  never  had  a  child.  By  the  time  married  women  30  to  34  years  old  in  1952 
complete  the  childbearing  period,  the  proportion  childless  may  have  dropped  to  about  one-tenth. 
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as  six  persons  in  families  with  the  head  under  25  or  over  55  vears  old. 
The  most  likely  time  for  a  family  to  haye  six  members  or  more  is  when 
the  head  is  35  to  44  years  old;  about  18  percent  of  the  families  in  this 
stage  in  1953  had  six  or  more  in  the  family  as  compared  with  about  22 
percent  in  1940.^ 


Table  54.- 


-Percent  Distribution  of  Husband-Wife  Families  by  Size  of  Family  and  Age 
OF  Head:  April  1953 


All 

husband- 
wife 

families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

Siae  of  family 

Under 
25 

25  to 
34 

35  to 
44 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  and 
over 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

31.2 
24.3 
21.4 
12.1 
11.0 

3.27 
3.60 

36.9 
35.4 
18.5 
5.9 
3.4 

2.87 
3.07 

17.3 
26.3 
29.6 
16.0 
10.7 

3.72 
3.89 

15.8 
21.0 
27.6 
YIS 
17.7 

3.98 
4.21 

30.0 
26.7 
20.0 
11.3 

12.1 

3.25 
3.63 

52.0 
24.3 
11.9 
5.4 
6.4 

2.46 
2.97 

66.8 

17.8 

5  Dersons 

4.3 

Median  size  of  family^ 

Mean  size  of  family       .  . 

2.25 
2.67 

'  Figures  for  1940  on  the  median  size  of  primary  family,  shown  in  19i0  Census  of  Population,  Types  of 
Families,  table  II,  are  as  follows:  All  husband-wife  primary  families.  3.47:  head  under  25,  2.69:  25  to  29, 
3.08;  30  to  34,  3.51:  35  to  44.  3.98;  45  to  54.  3.92:  55  to  64.  3.22;  65  and  over,  2.50.  Priman,-  families 
constituted  98  percent  of  all  families  in  1940  and  99  percent  of  all  families  in  1953. 

Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  data. 

During  the  period  when  families  are  generally  largest  (when  the  head 
is  35  to  44  years  old),  the  average  family  has  about  one  more  person  than 
the  average  family  with  the  head  under  25  years  old  and  between  one  and 
two  more  persons  than  the  average  family  with  the  head  55  years  old  and 
over;  this  generalization  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  either  the  median  or 
(arithmetic)  mean  size  of  family.  Between  1940  and  1953,  there  were 
significant  increases  in  the  median  size  of  families  with  the  head  under 
35  years  old  and  significant  decreases  for  families  with  the  head  45  years 
old  and  over,  with  a  net  over-all  decrease  for  the  13-year  period.^ 


'^1940  Census  of  Population,  Types  of  Families,  table  3. 

'  In  computing  the  median  size  of  family,  round  numbers  are  used  as  the  midpoints,  rather  than  the 
limits,  of  the  class  intervals.  Thus,  the  interval  containing  three-person  families  is  assumed  to  have 
the  midpoint  3.00  and  the  limits  2.50  and  3.49.  This  practice  is  consistent  with  the  use  of  3.00  as 
the  number  of  persons  in  a  three-person  family  when  computing  the  mean  size  of  family. 

A  comparison  of  the  median  and  mean  size  of  family  for  successive  age  groups  of  the  family  head 
in  table  54  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  amount  by  which  the  mean  exceeded  the  median  was  not  as 
great  among  families  with  the  head  under  45  years  old  as  it  was  among  families  with  the  head  45  years 
old  and  over.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  greater  degree  of  positive  skewness  of  the  size  distribution 
among  the  families  with  older  heads.  Thus,  at  all  ages,  the  half  with  the  smaller  families  covered  a 
relatively  small  range  of  family  sizes,  whereas  the  half  with  the  larger  families  covered  a  relatively 
large  range;  but  among  families  with  older  heads,  this  phenomenon  occurred  in  a  more  pronounced 
degree.  For  heads  between  25  and  44  years  old,  the  distributions  by  size  of  family  were  the  most 
nearly  symmetrical.  In  general,  one  would  expect  to  find  essentially  the  same  pattern  of  differences 
in  the  average  size  of  family  among  the  several  age  groups  regardless  of  which  measure — arithmetic 
mean  or  median — was  used.  Largely  because  of  the  greater  flexibility  of  means,  they  are  used  more 
extensively  in  the  present  study.  In  most  instances,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  midpoint  of  the 
uppermost  interval  in  computing  means,  but  the  error  in  estimating  this  midpoint  is  generally  small. 
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Two  sets  of  averages  are  presented  in  table  55.  The  second  differs  from 
the  first  in  that  it  excludes  the  head  and  wife  from  the  number  of  family 
members.  By  excluding  these  constant  components,  the  smaller  figures 
bring  into  sharper  relief  the  variable  aspect  of  family  size.  Both  sets  of 
figures  point  up  the  consistently  small  size  of  family  (about  2.0  to  2.4  per- 
sons) where  no  young  members  were  present,,  the  considerably  larger 
family  size  (about  3.6  to  4.6  persons)  where  own  children  under  18  years 
old  of  the  family  head  were  present,  and  the  still  larger  family  size  (about 
5.2  to  5.5  persons)  where  some  of  the  young  members  were  relatives  other 
than  sons  and  daughters  of  the  head.  The  absence  of  figures  in  certain 
cells  of  the  table  (because  of  the  relatively  large  sampling  variability  for 
small  numbers)  provides  evidence,  noted  elsewhere,  that  own  children 
under  18  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  families  with  younger  heads  and  other 
young  members  in  families  with  older  heads. 

Table  55. — Average  (Mean)  Size  of  Husband- Wife  Families,  and  Average  Number  of 
Members  Other  Than  Head  and  Wife,  by  Age  of  Head  and  Presence  of  Members 
Under  18  Years  Old:  April  1953 

[Average  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  200,000] 


Presence  of  members  under 
18  years  old 

All 

husband- 
wife 

families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

Under 
25 

25  to 
34 

35  to 

45  to 

55  to 
64 

65  and 

AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILY 
Total 

3.60 

3.07 

3.89 

4.21 

3.63 

2.97 

2.67 

2.33 
5.34 

1.60 

2.01 
3.70 
3.62 

1.07 

2.10 
4.30 
4.28 

1.89 

2.20 
4.67 
4.64 
5.48 

2.21 

2.44 
4.62 
4.54 
5.39 

1.63 

2.43 

4.46 
5.24 

0.97 

2.35 

Not  all  own  children 

5.30 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS  OTHER 
THAN  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE^ 

Total 

0.67 

0.33 
2.49 
2.43 
3.34 

0.01 
1.70 
1.62 
... 

0.10 
2.30 
2.28 

0.20 
2.67 
2.64 

0.44 
2.62 
2.54 
3.39 

0.43 

2.46 
3.24 

3.00 

All  ovm  children 

'  Same  as  average  size  of  family  minus  2.00  (head  and  wife). 
Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  data. 


Changes  in  the  age  composition  of  family  members  during  successive 
stages  of  the  family  life  cycle  are  summarized  in  table  56  and  figure  15. 
The  graphic  presentation  shows  effectively  the  predominance  of  young  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  head  among  the  family  members  other  than  the  head 
and  wife  in  families  with  the  head  under  55  years  old.  It  also  shows  the 
small  but  steadily  increasing  proportion  of  adult  family  members  through- 
out the  course  of  the  average  familv's  existence.  Moreover,  it  shows  that, 
as  the  proportion  of  these  adult  members  increases,  the  proportion  of 
young  members  other  than  sons  and  daughters  likewise  increases  but  never 
becomes  a  large  factor  in  determining  the  average  size  of  family. 
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Table  56. — Average  (Mean)  Size  of  Husband-Wife  Families.  Avera'je  Number  of  Children 
Per  Family  by  Age.  and  Average  Number  of  Members  18  Years  Old  and  Over  Other 
Than  Head  and  Wife  Per  Family,  by  Age  of  Head:  April  1953 

[Average  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  200,000] 


All 

husband- 
wife 

families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

Average  (mean) 

Under 

25 

25  to 
34 

35  to 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  and 

Size  of  family: 

3.60 
^.32 

1.28 
2.18 

1.22 
2.18 

0.51 
1.57 

0.32 
1.34 

3.07 
3.70 

1.04 
1.66 

1.00 
1.61 

0.81 
1.32 

0.03 

3.89 
4.28 

1.77 
2.17 

1.74 
2.15 

1.15 
1.65 

0.12 
1.24 

4.21 
4.62 

1.99 
2.45 

1.94 
2.43 

0.63 
1.56 

0.22 
1.23 

3.63 
4.32 

1.13 
2.08 

1.06 
2.06 

0.18 
1.47 

0.50 
1.32 

2.97 
4.02 

0.42 
1.75 

0.32 
1.74 

0.02 

0.55 
1.41 

Families  of  3  or  more  persons... 
Number  of  members  under  18: 

4.01 

Families  with  members  under  18.. 
Number  of  own  children  under  18: 

1.72 

Families  with  own  children 

Number  of  own  children  under  6: 

Families  with  own  children 

Number  of  members  18  years  old  and 
over  other  than  head  and  wife: 
All  families 

0.46 

Families  with  other  members 

1.48 

Source:  Unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  data. 

The  initial  group  of  averages  in  table  56  shows  the  average  number  of 
persons  of  all  ages  per  family  (1)  for  all  families  and  (2)  for  that  approx- 
imately 70  percent  of  the  families  with  members  other  than  the  head  and 
wife.  Differences  between  the  two  rows  of  figures  are  greatest  in  the  early 
and  late  stages  when  the  smallest  proportions  of  families  contain  young 
children.  In  the  balance  of  table  56,  average  numbers  of  family  members 
of  various  ages  per  family  are  presented  in  two  forms:  first,  with  all  fam- 
ilies in  the  base  and,  second,  with  the  base  limited  to  those  families  which 
contain  members  of  the  specified  ages.  The  data  provide  a  basis  for 
comparing  the  relative  numerical  importance  of  the  different  age  groups 
of  family  members  from  one  stage  of  the  family  cycle  to  another. 

The  second  group  of  figures  shows  the  average  number  of  members  under 
18  years  old  per  family  (1)  for  all  families  (including  those  with  no  such 
members)  and  (2)  for  families  containing  one  or  more  such  members. 
Differences  between  the  two  sets  of  figures  for  comparable  age  groups  are 
very  great  among  families  with  the  head  over  45  years  of  age.  The  dif- 
ferences are  even  greater  in  the  third  group  of  figures,  which  is  in  terms 
of  own  children  under  18.  The  large  contrasts  are  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  families  with  older  heads  had  any  young 
members,  especially  own  children,  in  the  home  and  this  small  proportion 
has  relatively  little  weight  when  all  families  are  considered.  The  fourth 
group  shows  that  only  one  group  of  families,  those  with  the  head  between 
25  and  34  years  old,  had  an  average  of  one  child  under  6  years  of  age 
per  family  and  that  even  among  those  with  children,  no  age  group  aver- 
aged two  per  family. 

The  final  group  of  averages  in  table  56  calls  attention  to  the  extremely 
small  number  of  adult  members  other  than  the  head  and  wife  per  family. 
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Figure  15. — Average  Number  of  Members  per  Husband-Wife  Family 
BY  Age  of  Husband:  1953 
5 


Under  25      25-34        35-44        45-54        55-64  65  + 

Age  of  husband  (years) 


I  Members  18  and  over 
1  other  than  head  and  wife 


Own  children  under  18 


I  Members  under  18  other 
I  than  own  children 


Wife 


Husband  (head) 
Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  56. 


Among  older  family  heads,  in  whose  families  these  adults  are  more  often 
found,  the  average  was  barely  one  in  every  other  family.  Among  families 
with  one  or  more  of  these  adult  members  present,  the  average  number  of 
such  adults  per  family  was  uniformly  small  and  exhibited  little  variation 
from  one  age  group  of  head  to  another. 


CHAPTER        5 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CHANGES  DURING 
THE  FAMILY  LIFE  CYCLE 

As  families  proceed  through  the  life  cycle,  significant  changes  generally 
occur  not  only  in  family  composition  but  also  in  the  social  and  economic 
status  of  the  family.  The  latter  type  of  change  will  be  the  main  focus  of 
attention  in  this  chapter.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  data  show 
an  improvement  in  economic  status  until  the  head  is  in  middle  age  and 
then  a  gradual  decline.  One  of  the  purposes  here  is  to  present  evidence 
in  support  of  this  general  principle,  but  evidence  of  deviations  from  it  will 
also  be  pointed  out,  and  related  observations  will  be  made. 

Some  of  the  variables,  notably  income,  may  be  analyzed  readily  in 
terms  of  upward  and  downward  social  mobility  during  the  family  cycle. 
Employment  of  the  wife  and  various  housing  characteristics  can  also  be 
profitably  studied  within  the  same  framework.  Major  occupation  group 
presents  some  problems  of  interpretation  because  each  occupation  group 
embraces  a  fairly  wide  range  of  economic  levels  which  persons  may  ascend 
or  descend.  Still  other  variables,  such  as  education,  usually  remain  con- 
stant after  marriage  and  hence  variations  with  age  have  a  unique  meaning. 
Each  variable  discussed  in  this  chapter,  therefore,  should  be  considered 
on  its  own  merits,  with  the  recognition  that  some  throw  much  more  light 
on  family  changes  during  the  life  cycle  than  do  others. 

Education  and  residential  mobility  of  the  head 

Education  of  the  head.  Differences  between  the  distributions  of 
family  heads  by  educational  level  within  broad  age  groups,  shown  in  table 
57,  reveal  trends  during  the  last  several  decades  in  the  amount  of  schooling 
received,  rather  than  changes  in  educational  level  during  the  family  life 
cycle;  most  persons  do  not  advance  their  educational  grade  level  after 
marriage.  The  improvement,  as  measured  by  the  median  years  of  school 
completed,  has  been  great  indeed,  amounting  to  the  addition  of  a  high 
school  education  to  family  heads  under  35  years  of  age,  as  compared  with 
those  45  years  old  and  over.  There  is  evidence  that  the  rate  of  progress 
in  educational  attainment  of  young  family  heads  has  been  accelerated  in 
recent  decades  but  how  much  further  improvement  will  develop  is  con- 
jectural. As  the  educational  level  of  family  heads  goes  up,  the  occupational 
skills  and  potential  earnings  of  the  family  heads  advance.     These  changes 
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are  probably  associated  with  rising  standards  of"  living  at  all  stages  of  the 
family  cycle. 


Table  57. — Husband-Wife  Primary  Families  by  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Head 
AND  Age  of  Head:  1950  and  1940 


Census  year  and  years  of 

All  husband-wife 

primary  families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

school  conpleted 

Number 

Percent 

Under 
35 

35  to 
44 

45  to 
64 

65  and 
over 

1950 

32,537,000 

100.0 

9,473,000 
100.0 

8,196,000 
100.0 

11,541,000 
100.0 

Percent 

100.0 

3,356,000 
11,877,000 
5,805,000 
6,189,000 
2,360,000 
2,383,000 
567,000 
9.i 

26,606,000 

10.3 
36.5 
17.8 
19.0 
7.3 
7.3 
1.7 

100.0 

4.7 
23.5 
23.2 
29.2 
9.8 
8.1 
1.5 
11.7 

7,324,000 
100.0 

7.1 
33.9 
20.2 
20.7 

7.8 

1^5 
10.2 

6,830,000 
100.0 

13.5 

45.5 
14.4 
12.5 
5.7 
6.5 
1.9 
8.1 

9,958,000 
100.0 

48.7 

High  school:  1  to  3  years 

8.9 

4.0 

U   years  or  more 

4.8 

Median  school  years  completed 

Total 

7.1 

2,493,000 
100.0 

Percent 

3,7<i0,000 
12,527,000 
^,024,000 
3,266,000 
1,338,000 
1,434,000 
277,000 
8.0 

14.1 
47.1 
15.1 
12.3 
5.0 
5.4 
1.0 

7.7 
37.3 
22.8 
19.2 
6.3 
5.0 
0.7 
9.6 

11.0 
47.7 
16.7 
12.0 
5.5 
6.3 
1.0 

18.3 
52.0 
10.6 
8.9 
4.2 
4.7 
1.3 
7.4 

24.2 

6.3 

3.3 

"4  years  or  more 

3.3 
1.4 

Median  school  years  completed 

6.8 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Part  2,  Chapter  A,  General  Characteristics 
of  Families,  table  2. 

Residential  mobility.  The  proportion  of  families  that  move  within 
a  given  year  is  relatively  high  among  those  with  a  young  head  and  declines 
as  the  age  of  the  head  advances  (table  58).^  Among  families  with  the 
head  under  35  years  old  in  1950,  the  mobility  rate  (33  percent)  was 
twice  as  high  as  that  for  heads  35  to  44  years  old  (16  percent)  and  more 
than  five  times  as  high  as  that  (6  percent)  for  heads  65  years  old  and  over. 
It  is,  thus,  the  younger  couples  who  account  for  most  of  the  changes  in 
living  quarters.  In  fact,  of  all  the  families  that  changed  residence  between 
1949  and  1950,  two  out  of  every  three  were  families  with  the  head  under 
35.  Families  in  this  early  stage  of  development  included  many  who 
moved  during  the  year  because  of  marriage;  others  who  moved  to  satisfy 


'  The  statistics  given  here  are  for  movement  of  the  family  head;  however,  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
family  heads  who  move  do  so  with  their  family  as  a  whole,  according  to  data  from  the  1955  Current 
Population  Survey  which  were  tabulated  after  this  manuscript  was  prepared.  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  67.  Data  on  mobilitv  in  terms  of  movement 
during  the  preceding  year,  as  shown  in  table  58,  were  first  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
the  late  1940's;  available  figures  do  not  show  very  great  changes  in  mobility  from  year  to  vear. 
Data  for  1952  on  the  length  of  time  since  last  move  were  presented  by  marital  status,  age,  and  sex  in 
Series  P-20,  No.  47,  table  7,  and  by  relationship  to  head  of  household  and  age  in  table  8  of  the  same 
report.  Data  for  1950  on  mobility  of  heads  of  families  by  type  and  number  of  own  children  under  18 
years  old  were  shown  in  Series  P-20,  No.  36,  table  5. 
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the  housing  and  schooling  needs  of  an  expanding  family;  and  still  others 
who  moved  so  that  the  husband  could  accept  a  more  promising  job  in  an- 
other locality.  During  the  early  vears  of  work  experience,  the  husband, 
as  a  rule,  has  not  established  enough  seniority  rights  and  other  advantages 
in  his  current  job  to  keep  him  from  leaving  it  and  taking  a  different  job 
far  enough  away  to  require  a  change  of  residence.  Job  shifts  are  onlv  one 
of  many  factors  associated  with  mobility,  of  course.  At  all  ages,  movement 
to  rural-nonfarm  areas  (often  suburban  areas)  is  the  greatest. 

Table  58. — Husband-\^'ife  Families  by  Residence  of  Head  in  1949  and  Age  of  Head. 
Urban  and  Riral:  1950 


All  husband-wife 


Age  of  head  (yeirj) 


Percent . 


9,669,000 
100.0 


,287,000 
100.0 


11,656,000 
100.0 


Same  house  as  in  1950 

Different  house 

Same  county 

Different  county  or  abroad. 
Residence  not  reported 


26,861,000 
5,780,000 
3,983,000 
1,797,000 
329,000 


PERCENT  SAME  HOUSE  AS  IN  1950, 
BY  URBAJJ-RURAL  RESIDENCE 


Urban  in  1950 

Rural  nonfann  in  1950. 
Rural  farm  in  1950 


22.5 
10.3 
1.3 


65.2 
6A.2 
73.4 


83.5 
80.7 


90.1 
87.2 
91.0 


3,359,000 
100.0 


93.1 

91.2 
94.8 


Source:  }'^>-il)  Cfiisus  of  I'ofmlu 
of  Familie?.  lahli'  15. 


Fart  2.  Chapter  A.  (iciieral  (lliar 


Younger  couples  are  not  only  more  likely  to  move,  but  also  more  likely 
to  shift  their  residences  across  county  lines.  Couples  in  or  near  middle 
age  (and  their  children)  usually  have  established  social  and  other  attach- 
ments which  probably  tend  to  discourage  residential  movement,  at  least 
for  long  distances.  Those  in  old  age  probably  are  affected  by  similar 
motives  but  with  greater  intensity.  Advancing  age  is  attended  by  increas- 
ing difficulty  in  making  adjustments,  by  a  greater  need  for  the  sense  of 
security  that  comes  from  being  in  familiar  surroundings,  and  by  a  host  of 
other  psychological  and  economic  hindrances  to  mobility. 

Economic  characteristics 

Labor  force  participation  of  the  wife.  One  of  the  most  significant 
factors  in  the  improvement  of  the  economic  well-being  of  families  during 
the  1940's  and  early  1950's  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the  employment  of 
women  outside  the  home.  The  earnings  of  working  wives  constituted  an 
important  addition  to  family  incomes.  In  1940,  one  out  of  every  eight 
wives  of  family  heads  was  in  the  labor  force  but  by  1950  this  ratio  had 
increased  to  one  out  of  every  five,  and  it  continued  to  rise  between  1950 
and  1955.     According  to  data  for  the  early  1950's,  among  women  in  their 
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first  year  of  marriage,  about  40  percent  were  labor  force  participants; 
among  those  married  a  year  or  two  longer,  the  labor  force  participation 
rate  dropped  to  about  30  percent."  According  to  1950  data,  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  reached  a  low  point  of  about  20  percent  during  the 
time  when  wives  were  most  likely  to  have  small  children  at  home,  then 
rose  to  one-fourth  for  married  women  about  40  years  old.  Among  mar- 
ried women  in  successively  older  ages  above  40,  the  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate  gradually  declined  (table  59  and  figure  16). '^ 


Table  59. — Husband- Wife  Families  by  Labor  Force  Status  of  Wife,  Age  of  Wife, 
Presence  of  Own  Children  Under  6  Years  Old,  and  Color:  1950 


Labor  force  status  of  wife. 

All 

husband- 
wife 

families 

Age  of  wife  (years) 

presence  of  own  children 
under  6  years  old,  and  color 

Under 
25 

25  to 
34 

35  to 
44 

45  to 
64 

65  and 
over 

33,^86,000 

3,759,000 

9,146,000 

8,305,000 

10,187,000 

2,090,000 

Wife  in  labor  force 

6,853,000 
26,633,000 

22,463,000 
5,689,000 
16,774,000 
11,023,000 
1,164,000 
9,859,000 

20.5 
25.3 
10.6 

30.2 
36.1 
17.3 

883,000 
2,876,000 

1,439,000 
654,000 
785,000 

2,320,000 
229,000 

2,091,000 

23.5 
45.5 
9.9 

21.7 
36.5 
12.8 

1,927,000 
7,219,000 

3,301,000 
1,312,000 
1,989,000 
5,845,000 
615,000 
5,230,000 

21.1 
39.8 
10.5 
32.9 
46.3 
18.2 

2,093,000 
6,212,000 

5,741,000 
1,807,000 
3,934,000 
2,563,000 
286,000 
2,277,000 

25.2 
31.5 
11.2 
37.5 
43.6 
20.6 

1,857,000 
8,330,000 

9,893,000 
1,822,000 

8,071,000 
294,000 
34,000 
260,000 

18.2 
18.4 
11.7 

27.4 
27.9 
20.0 

93,000 
1,997,000 

2,090,000 
93,000 

Wife  not  in  labor  force 

Wife  not  in  labor  force 

1  or  more  own  children  under  6 . . 

1,997,000 

Wife  not  in  labor  force 

PERCENT  WITH  WIFE  IN 
LABOR  FORCE 

4.5 

1  or  more  own  children  under  6.. 
Nonwhite 

9.5 

9.5 

1  or  more  own  children  imder  6.. 

Source:  1950  Census  uf  Papulatit 
of  Families,  lables  12  and  13. 


Vol.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Part  2,  Chapter  A.  General  Characteristics 


Among  wives  with  no  children  of  preschool  age,  the  proportion  in  the 
labor  force  in  1950  gradually  declined  from  about  45  percent  at  the 
youngest  ages  to  about  30  percent  by  middle  age;  then,  it  fell  more  rapidly 
and  went  below  5  percent  by  about  the  age  of  65.  By  contrast,  only  about 
one  woman  in  ten  with  preschool-age  children  worked  outside  the  home; 
this  ratio  varied  little  among  mothers  of  different  ages.  Of  the  working 
mothers  with  quite  young  children  of  their  own  in  the  home,  the  great 
majority  must  either  have  another  member  of  the  household  who  can  care 
for  the  children  in  the  mother's  absence,  or  they  must  take  their  children 
to  another  home  or  to  a  nursery  for  care  during  the  working  hours. 


-National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  45,  No.  12,  table  28. 
Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data. 

'  More  detailed  data  on  this  subject  for  1950  are  shown  in  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Spe- 
cial Reports.  Part  1,  Chapter  A,  Employment  and  Personal  Characteristics,  table  6;  and  Part  5, 
Chapter  C,  Fertility,  tables  24  to  27  and  46  and  47.  Similar  data  for  1940  are  shown  in  1940  Census 
of  Population,  Employment  and  Personal  Characteristics,  table  3;  and  Employment  and  Family  Char- 
acteristics of  Women,  various  tables.  See  issues  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-50,  for  current  data  on  this  subject. 
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Figure  16. — Percent  of  Wives  in  Labor  Force,  by  Age.  Color,  and  Presence  of 
Own  Children  Under  6:  1953 


40 


\ 

1            1 

1 

Total 

Nonwhite 

-/ 

\ 

/ 

N,^^ 

\ 

With  no  children 

;jr    under  6 

20 


01 

Under 
25 


25-34     35-44  45-64 

Age  of  wife  (years) 


65  and 
over 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  table 


Labor  force  participation  rates  of  nonwhite  women  in  all  phases  of 
family  development  except  the  earliest  were  higher  than  those  for  white 
women  (tables  59  and  60).  The  over-all  rate  was  half  again  as  high  for 
the  nonwhite  married  women  (30  percent)  as  for  all  married  women  (21 
percent);  but  among  the  youngest  women  with  no  children  under  6  years 
of  age,  the  rate  was  somewhat  lower  for  nonwhite  than  white  women.  At 
each  age  level,  the  relative  difference  between  the  labor  force  participation 
rates  of  mothers  of  small  children  and  other  wives  was  smaller  for  non- 
white  women  than  for  white  women.  These  facts  seem  to  implv  that  more 
of  the  nonwhite  mothers  are  favorably  situated  for  leaving  their  children 
with  relatives  or  others;  or  it  may  be  that  for  a  larger  proportion  of  non- 
white  mothers,  the  pressures  to  work  outweigh  the  pressures  to  devote  full 
time  to  their  children. 

Women  who  are  city-dwellers  have  many  more  opportunities,  of  course, 
to  obtain  work  for  pay  outside  the  home  than  do  rural  women.  In  all  but 
the  oldest  age  group  of  wives,  the  proportion  in  the  labor  force  was  much 
higher  among  those  living  in  urban  areas  than  it  was  among  those  on 
farms;  corresponding  figures  for  rural-nonfarm  wives  were  intermediate, 
but  closer  to  those  for  farm  women  at  the  younger  ages  and  closer  to  urban 
women  at  the  older  ages.  The  proportion  of  farm  wives  of  all  ages  in  the 
labor  force  in  1950  (12  percent)  was  about  half  as  high  as  that  for  urban 
wives  (23  percent)  and  two-thirds  as  high  as  that  for  rural-nonfarm  wives 
(18  percent). 

The  age  at  which  employment  of  wives  reached  a  peak  in  1950  varied 
from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another.  In  the  Northeast,  the  peak 
occurred  among  wives  under  25  years  of  age.     Age  at  marriage  in  this 
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section  of  the  country  is  relatively  high  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  women 
under  the  age  of  25  are  likely  to  have  young  children.  In  the  South,  espe- 
ciallv  among  nonwhite  wives,  and  in  the  West,  the  peak  occurred  at  ages 
35  to  44  years,  when  all  of  the  children  were  likely  to  be  old  enough  to 
be  left  alone  or  when  older  children  could  look  after  the  younger  ones. 
Among  the  groups  with  peak  rates  of  labor  force  participation  at  ages  35 
to  44  years,  relatively  high  rates  were  also  found  among  women  at  still 
older  ages. 


Table  60. 


-Percent  of  Husband-Wife  Families  with  Wife  in  the  La 
OF  Wife,  by  Color.  Residence,  and  Region:  1950 


Force  by  Age 


All 

husband- 
wife 

families 

Age  of  wife  (years) 

Area  and  color 

Under  25 

25  to  34 

35  to  44 

45  to  64 

65  and 

Total 

20.5 

23.5 

21.1 

25.2 

18.2 

4.5 

COLOR 
White 

19.6 
30.2 

23.0 
18.3 
12. i 

19.8 

2l!o 
19.1 
29.8 
22.2 

23.7 
21.7 

28.6 

17.1 
10.7 

27.1 
24.6 
21.2 
21.2 
21.6 
22.5 

19.9 
32.9 

23.6 

17.9 
13.1 

20.1 
20.3 
22.2 
20.2 
32.2 
21.9 

24.0 
37.5 

27.6 
24.4 
15.7 

23.7 
24.3 
26.3 
23.8 
37.4 
27.8 

17.6 
27.4 

20.1 
17.7 
11.7 

17.8 
17.7 
17.8 
15.8 
27.8 
21.1 

4.1 

RESIDENCE 
Urban 

4.7 

4.1 

REGIONS 
Northeast 

4.3 

North  Central   .       

4.3 

White 

3.8 

Nonwhite 

9.0 

Source:  19,jO  Census  of  Population.  W 
of  Families,  tables  12  and  13. 


IV.  Special  Reports.  Pail  2,  Chapter  A,  General  Characteristics 


It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that,  as  it  becomes  increasingly  common 
for  women  to  obtain  work  experience  before  childbearing  and  thereby  to 
develop  specialized  skills,  more  women  will  return  to  the  labor  force  after 
their  children  have  grown  old  enough  to  stay  by  themselves  or  to  be  cared 
for  by  others.  Women  in  middle  age  generally  have  fewer  home  duties 
to  disturb  their  employment  routine  and  often  are  motivated  to  work  in 
order  to  improve  their  family's  level  of  living  or  to  help  pay  for  their  chil- 
dren's schooling.  Those  who  work  outside  the  home  in  later  life  are  likely 
to  be  impelled  by  the  desire  to  help  their  married  children  and  to  lay  aside 
savings  for  use  in  old  age.  Among  wives  of  all  ages,  there  are  many,  of 
course,  who  like  the  active  life  of  the  office,  school  room,  or  factory  and 
who  choose,  therefore,  to  keep  employed,  without  being  primarily  concerned 
about  the  amount  of  earnings  they  receive  from  working.  Others  refrain 
from  employment  because  they  prefer  being  engaged  in  their  own  home 
care  or  in  civic  or  social  activities. 

Current  employment  conditions,  it  should  be  remembered,  affect  the 
labor  force  participation  of  wives  regardless  of  age,  presence  of  children, 
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color,  and  residence.  Accordingly,  the  proportions  given  above  mav  be 
expected  to  shift  to  higher  or  lower  levels  as  employment  conditions  are 
better  or  worse  than  they  were  in  1950. 

Employment  status  and  class  of  worker  of  the  head.     Bv  the 

age  of  18,  which  is  five  years  before  the  median  age  at  marriage  for  men, 
close  to  one-half  of  the  men  have  joined  the  labor  force. ^  Not  until  about 
the  age  of  70  does  the  proportion  of  men  in  the  labor  force  (without 
regard  to  family  status)  drop  back  to  one-half. 

About  90  to  95  percent  of  all  family  heads  under  65  years  of  age  were 
employed  civilians  in  1950  (table  61).  Substantial  proportions  of  those 
under  35  who  were  not  employed  civilians  were  attending  school,  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  or  unemployed.  Probably  most  of  those  in  the 
middle  years  who  were  not  employed  were  either  unemployed  or  unable 
to  work  because  of  physical  or  other  disability.  Less  than  half  of  the 
family  heads  65  years  old  and  over  were  employed.  Above  the  age  of  65, 
increasing  numbers  of  heads  had  retired  from  the  labor  force  because  of 
inability  to  work  or  for  other  reasons,  including  the  belief  that  no  suitable 
work  was  available.  The  unemployment  rate,  as  recorded  in  the  1950 
Census,  rose  relatively  little  with  advancing  age  among  older  workers. 

Table  61. — Husband-Wife  Families  by  Employment  Status,  Class  of  Worker,  and  Age 
OF  Head,  Urban  and  Rural:  1950 


Area  and  employment  status  and 

All  husband-wife 
families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

class  of  worker  of  head 

Number 

Percent 

Under 
35 

35  to 
44 

45  to 
64 

65  and 

Total 

32,971,000 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

28,573,000 
18,882,000 
2,618,000 
7,072,000 
4,398,000 

86.7 
57.3 
7.9 
21.5 
13.3 

12.5 
15.9 

90.6 
67. A 

8.2 
15.0 

9. A. 

7.3 
11.2 
67.3 

94.0 
63.0 

22.6 
6.0 

14.1 
17.6 
68.9 

89.1 
54.6 
8.5 
26.0 
10.9 

16.0 
20,3 
71.8 

Private  wage  and  salary  workers... 

23.3 

Other  heads 

51.5 

PERCENT  SELF-EMPLOYED  WORKEBS/ 
BY  URBAN-RURAL  RESIDENCE 

Urban  . 

11  0 

62  5 

'  Includes  the  small  number  of  heads  who  were  unpaid  family  workers. 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Spnial  Reports.  Part  2,  Chapter  A,  General  Charac 
of  Families,  table  18. 


Wage  and  salary  workers  in  1950  exceeded  all  other  types  of  workers 
combined  by  a  ratio  of  three  to  one  among  husbands  under  35  years  of 
age,  but  the  proportion  of  workers  who  were  self-employed  increased  with 
age.     By  the  age  of  45  to  64  years,  the  ratio  dropped  to  three  wage  and 


^  195U  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  1,  Chapter  A,  Employment  and  Personal 
Characteristirs.  Also,  .see  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bulletin  No.  1001,  Tables  of  Working  Life: 
Length  of  Working  Life  for  Men,  pp.  4  and  36,  for  1940  and  1947  data. 
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salary  workers  to  two  other  workers  and  among  still  older  workers,  it  fell 
below  the  point  of  one  to  one.  During  the  middle  years,  the  shift  prob- 
ably reflects  largely  a  change  in  type  of  work  but  during  the  later  years 
it  probably  reflects  to  a  great  extent  a  differential  rate  of  retirement  from 
the  labor  force.  Up  to  late  middle  age  the  proportion  of  husbands  who 
are  self-employed  increases  and  thereafter  it  decreases.  This  pattern  is 
more  pronounced  among  those  in  nonfarm  areas  than  among  those  on 
farms.  In  all  stages  of  family  deyelopment,  the  proportion  self-employed 
is  several  times  as  great  among  the  heads  of  farm  families,  as  one  might 
expect. 

Major  occupation  group  of  the  head.  Farm  workers  in  1950 
represented  an  increasing  proportion  of  workers  as  age  advanced,  perhaps 
in  part  because  the  predominant  direction  of  migration  has  been  from 
farms  to  nonfarm  areas  and  older  persons  have  been  less  likely  than 
younger  persons  to  make  this  change  (table  62).  The  figures  given  here 
should  not,  therefore,  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that  families  tend  to  move 
from  nonfarm  areas  to  farms  in  the  middle  or  later  phases  of  the  life  cycle. 

Table  62. — Husband-Wife  Primary  Families  by  Age  and  Major  Occupation  Group 
OF  Head:  1950  and  1940 


Census  year  and  major 

All  husband-wife 
primary  families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

occupation  group 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Under 
35 

35  to 
44 

45  to 
64 

65  and 

1950 
Total 

32,537,000 

9,473,000 

8,196,000 

11,541,000 

3,327,000 

28,241,000 

100.0 

8,611,000 
100.0 

7,718,000 
100.0 

10,295,000 
100.0 

1,617,000 
100.0 

Percent 

Profess'l,  techn'l,  and  kindred  wkrs.. 

2,216,000 
3,425,000 
3,562,000 
3,424,000 
5,844,000 
5,598,000 
1,439,000 

609,000 
1,905,000 

219,000 

4,296,000 
26,606,000 

12.1 
12.6 
12.1 
20.7 
19.8 
5.1 
2.2 
6.7 
0.8 

8.6 
8.9 
8.3 
13.9 
20.5 
25.2 
3.7 
2.7 
7.3 
0.8 

7,324,000 

8.6 
10.6 
13.7 
11.6 
21.5 
20.8 
4.4 
1.9 
6.3 
0.7 

6,830,000 

7.0 
13.8 
15.3 
11.3 
21.2 
16.2 
6.2 
1.8 
6.6 
0.8 

9,958,000 

6.3 
25.6 

Mgrs.,  off 'Is,  and  propr's,exc.  farm.. 
Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers.. 
Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  wkrs . . 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

Service  workers,  incl.  private  hshld.. 

13.0 
10.3 
15.1 
9.8 
9.1 
2.9 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

6.8 

Other 

1940 

2,493,000 

„  ,    , 

21,817,000 

100.0 

6,442,000 
100.0 

6,035,000 
100.0 

8,158,000 
100.0 

1,183,000 

Percent 

100.0 

Profess'l,  techn'l,  and  kindred  wkrs.. 

1,294,000 
4,028,000 
2,658,000 
2,551,000 
3,658,000 
3,913,000 
1,201,000 

700,000 
1,656,000 

159,000 
4,788,000 

5.9 
18.5 
12.2 
11.7 
16.8 
17.9 
5.5 
3.2 
7.6 
0.7 

6.1 
13.5 
8.0 
13.3 
14.5 
24.7 
4.6 
5.3 
9.4 
0.7 

6.4 
15.0 
13.1 
12.6 
18.2 
18.9 
5.5 
2.6 
7.2 
0.7 

5.4 
22.1 
14.6 
10.4 
18.3 
13.5 
6.0 
2.1 
6.9 
0.7 

5.9 
38.6 

Mgrs.,  off 'Is,  and  propr's,exc.  farm.. 
Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers.. 
Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  wkrs.. 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

Service  workers,  incl.  private  hshld.. 

14.0 
7.6 

11.7 
6.7 
7.0 
2.5 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

4.9 

-.  lal.lr  3. 


if  Populdlion.  Vol.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Part  2.  Cha|)ler  A.  C, 
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A  comparison  of  the  1950  and  1940  figures  on  occupation  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  husbands  in  each  age  group  engaged  in  farming  decreased 
by  about  one-third  during  the  1940's.  Declines  were  also  recorded  for 
service  workers  and  manual  laborers.  Compensating  increases  were,  made 
in  the  proportions  in  the  professions,  especially  among  those  under  the 
age  of  45  years,  and  among  the  skilled,  semiskilled,  clerical,  and  sales 
workers.  These  changes  have  emerged  as  a  consequence  of  numerous 
factors,  including  progress  in  the  mechanization  of  agriculture,  changing 
manpower  requirements  in  the  industrial  fields,  the  rising  level  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  high  level  of  economic  activity. 

Evidence  that  family  heads  shifted  from  one  major  occupation  group 
to  another  during  their  working  lives  is  found  in  figures  for  successive  age 
groups  (table  62).  In  general,  changes  from  younger  ages  to  the  central 
ages  are  in  the  direction  of  movement  from  occupations  requiring  less  skill 
and  accumulation  of  wealth  to  those  requiring  more.  Thus,  husbands  tend 
to  move  from  clerical  to  technical,  professional,  and  managerial  positions, 
from  sales  workers  to  managers,  from  laborers  to  operatives,  from  oper- 
atives to  craftsmen,  and  from  farm  laborers  to  farmers.  In  the  declining 
years,  there  is  some  reverse  mobility  and  some  shifting  from  manual  to 
service  occupations.  The  census  data  available  on  a  nationwide  basis  can 
only  suggest  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  changes  as  revealed  by  net 
shifts  from  one  age  group  to  another.^ 

Income  of  the  head.  In  general,  the  same  factors  that  make  for  occu- 
pational advancement  in  the  course  of  a  man's  economic  career  also 
affect  the  level  of  his  money  income.  During  the  first  few  years  of  mar- 
riage when  a  couple  has  many  financial  demands  for  establishing  a  home 
and  bearing  the  first  child  or  two,  the  average  earnings  level  of  the  husband 
is  relatively  low  (about  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  year).  By  the  end  of  ten 
years,  his  income  is  generally  about  one-third  to  one-half  larger  and  it 
remains  fairly  constant  through  the  middle  portion  of  the  life  cycle. "^  A 
peak  is  reached,  as  a  rule,  in  the  period  when  the  head  is  in  his  forties 
and  thereafter  his  total  money  income  is  likely  to  fall  by  about  10  percent 
before  he  reaches  the  age  of  65  (table  63).  There  are  wide  variations 
in  income  patterns,  of  course;  hence  the  over-all  averages  should  be 
interpreted  with  this  in  mind.  To  some  extent  the  lower  income  among 
older  family  heads  may  be  a  reflection  of  their  being  less  well-educated 
and  less  skilled  persons  than  those  in  their  middle  years.  Many  of  the 
older  family  heads  entered  the  United  States  years  ago  as  immigrants. 

Husbands  above  the  age  of  65  have  a  relatively  low  income  level, 
amounting  to  about  $1,100  to  $1,300,  on  the  average.  Thus,  the  income 
of  the  husband  at  advanced  ages  is  only  about  half  as  large  as  that  for  the 


^  A  study  of  labor  mobility,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  throws  more  lighl 
on  the  related  factors.  It  was  reported  by  Gladys  L.  Palmer  in  Labor  Mobility  in  Six  Cities,  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  New  York,  1954. 

"U.  S.  Bureau  of  llic  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Scries  P-20,  No.  23.  tabic  10:  and  Series 
P-60,  No.  14,  table  3. 
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husband  with  a  newly  formed  familv.  Ahhough  the  needs  lor  income  are 
probably  smaller  among  older  couples,  they  probably  are  not  that  much 
smaller. 

Table  63. — Husband- Wife  Families  by  Income  of  Head  in  1949  and  Age  of  Head, 
WITH  Median  Income  by  Urban  and  Rural  Residence:  1950 


Area  and  income  of  head 

All  husband-wife 

families 

Age  of  head  (years) 

in  19^9 

Number 

Percent 

Under  35 

35  to  44 

45  to  64 

65  and 
over 

31,";  29, 000 

100.0 

9,279,000 
100.0 

7,907,000 
100.0 

11,037,000 
100.0 

3,206,000 
100.0 

Percent 

Under  $1  000 

';,88'i,000 

5,009,000 

7,253,000 

7,025,000 

3,257,000 

1,638,000 

741,000 

800,000 

822,000 

$2,803 
$3,148 
$2,428 
$1,607 

15.5 
15.9 
23.1 
22.4 
10.4 
5.2 
2,4 
2.5 
2.6 

9.7 
18.2 
28.7 
26.1 
9.8 
3.8 
1.5 
1.3 
0.8 

$2,769 
$3,002 
$2,524 

$1,771 

9.5 
13,1 
22.3 
25.3 
13.4 
6.9 
3.2 
3.3 
3.0 

$3,202 
$3,500 
$2,817 
$1,910 

15.5 
15.0 
21.4 
21.1 
10.6 
6.0 
2.8 
3.4 
4.0 

$2,907 
$3,294 
$2,447 
$1,608 

47.5 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

14.3 

$3  000  to  $3  999 

8.4 

$5,000  to  $5,999 

2.2 

$6  000  to  $6,999 

1.1 

$7  000  to  $9  999 

X  5 

$1,129 

$1,592 

$836 

$814 

Source:  19.:>0  Census  of  Population.  \ol.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Part  2,  Chapter  A.  General  CI 
of  Families,  table  22. 
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The  extent  to  which  money  income  of  the  husband  varies  during  the 
life  cycle  among  urban,  rural-nonfarm,  and  rural-farm  families  is  quite 
wide.  The  general  pattern  of  change  is  similar  for  all  three  groups,  how- 
ever, with  the  median  income  of  the  husband  consistently  about  twice  as 
large  in  urban  areas  as  on  farms  and  with  that  in  rural-nonfarm  areas 
intermediate.  In  rural  areas,  the  husband's  income  tends  to  drop  more 
sharply  after  the  peak  than  it  does  in  urban  areas.  The  relatively  low 
income  figures  for  the  heads  of  farm  families  is  a  result  in  part  of  the  use 
of  money  income,  rather  than  money  income  plus  income  in  kind,  as  the 
unit  of  measurement. 

Family  income.  Distributions  of  family  income  and  of  the  husband's 
income  become  more  meaningful  when  the  patterns  of  the  labor  force 
participation  rates  of  wives  are  considered  (see  tables  59,  60,  63,  and  64). 
The  wife's  income  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  difference  between  the 
family's  income  and  the  husband's  income.  In  1954,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  wives  were  in  the  labor  force,  and  the  median  income  in  these  fam- 
ilies was  more  than  $1,000  above  the  median  income  of  other  husband- 
wife  families.'  When  there  are  small  children  to  be  cared  for,  however, 
wives  are  more  likely  to  work  on  a  part-time  basis,  if  at  all.*  In  urban 
areas,  familv  income  tends  to  increase  while  the  husband  advances  into 


'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  20,  table  3. 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-50,  No.  57,  table  4.  For  Cur- 
rent Population  Survey  data  on  the  combined  income  of  recently  married  husbands  and  wives  by 
income  of  the  wife,  see  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  39, 
No.  5.  table  9. 
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middle  age,  vvliereas  in  rural  areas  I'amilv  income  tends  to  start  declining 
after  the  husband  reaches  about  40  vears  of  age  (figure  17). 

Table  64.  —  Hlsband-Wife  Families  by  Famu.y  Income  in  1949  and  Age  of  Head,  with 
Median  Family  Income  by  Urban  and  Rural  Residence:  1950 


Area  and  family  income 

All  husband-wife 
families 

Age  of  head   (years) 

in  1949 

Number 

Percent 

Under  35 

35  to  44 

45  to  64 

6;   and 

31,471,000 

100.0 

9,278,000 
100.0 

7,915,000 
100.0 

11,062,000 
100.0 

3,216,000 
100.0 

Percent 

Under  $1  000                  

3,643,000 
4,337,000 
6,187,000 
6,505,000 
4,088,000 
2,b09,000 
1,442,000 
1,589,000 
1,071,000 

$3,241 
$3,642 
$2,732 
$1,831 

11.6 
13.8 
19.7 
20.7 
13.0 
8.3 
4.6 
5.0 
3.4 

7.8 

24!9 
25.3 
13.6 
7.1 
3.2 
2.3 
1.0 

$3,099 
$3,386 
$2,735 
$1,866 

7.4 
11.2 
18.9 
23.0 
15.6 
9.8 
5.3 
5.2 
3.5 

$3,545 
$3,899 
$3,120 
$2,090 

11.1 
12.6 
17.1 
18.2 
12.7 
9.4 
5.9 
7.6 
5.4 

$3,506 
$3,985 
$2,893 
$1,915 

34.7 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

15.1 

$3  000  to  $3  999 

10.0 

$6  000  to  $6  999 

2.5 

$1,721 
$2,278 

Urban 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Fopulution.  \\A.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Pari  2.  Chapter  \.  General  Ch; 
of  Families,  (able  23. 


Figure  17. — Median  Family  Income  in  1949,  by  Age  of  Head  and  Residence 
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Family  income  is  also  affected  by  the  inclusion  of  the  earnings  of  sub- 
family members,  and  they  are  most  often  found  among  families  with  the 
head  over  45  years  of  age.  A  cross-classification  of  the  income  of  the 
subfamilv  with  the  income  of  the  family  members  excluding  those  in  sub- 
families suggests,  however,  that  subfamilies  are  more  likelv  to  live  with 
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relatives  who  can  afford  to  help  them  than  they  are  to  live  with  relatives 
who  need  financial  aid.^  Very  few  parent-child  subfamilies  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  their  relatives  financially  and  a  sizable  minority  of  the  families 
containing  this  type  of  subfamily  are  themselves  in  straitened  circumstances. 
An  unknown,  but  probably  substantial,  proportion  of  families  with  high 
incomes  include  among  their  members  grown  children  who  are  employed 
but  not  married. 

Housing  characteristics 

About  four  out  of  five  couples  in  the  early  1950's  were  able  to  establish 
separate  living  quarters  during  the  first  year  of  marriage,  and  seven  out 
of  eight  did  so  within  the  first  three  years  (Chapter  3,  page  60).  Most 
of  those  who  established  separate  homes,  however,  were  in  living  quarters 
which  they  rented.  Home  ownership  in  1950  differed  between  farm  and 
nonfarm  families  and  between  nonfarm  families  living  inside  standard 
metropolitan  areas  and  those  living  outside.  Age  of  head  was  also  a  factor 
(table  65  and  figure  18). 

Table  65. — Percent  Home  Owners,  for  Husband- Wife  Primary  Families  with  No  Non- 
relatives  IN  THE  Household,  by  Farm  Residence  and  Residence  Inside  and  Outside 
Standard  Metropolitan  Areas,  by  Age  of  Head:  1950 


Total 

husband -wife 

primary 

families^ 

Age  of  head  (years) 

Area 

Under 
35 

35  to 
44 

45  to 
54 

55  to 
64 

65  and 

Total 

56.2 

38.6 

56.0 

63.8 

69.8 

72.5 

54.8 
52.9 
58.1 
56.8 
59.5 
64.1 

38.3 
37.6 
39.5 
36.3 
42.8 
41.1 

55.3 
53.7 
58.5 
57.6 
59.4 
60.0 

62.3 
60.0 
67.3 
67.1 
67.6 
71.3 

67.8 
64.7 
74.0 
73.7 
74.4 
78.9 

70.5 

Inside  standard  metropolitan  areas,. , 
Outside  standard  metropolitan  areas.. 

66.0 
76.4 

81.0 

'  Excludes  primaiv  families  with  nonrelatives  in  the  household. 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Housing.  Vol.  II,  Nonfarm  Housing  Characteristics,  Pari  1,  United  Stales  and 
Divisions,  tables  A-8.  B-8,  C-8,  and  D-8;  and  Vol.  Ill,  Farm  Housing  Characteristics,  tabje  1. 

Among  primary  families  on  farms,  close  to  two-thirds  were  home 
owners  in  1950,  as  compared  with  a  little  over  one-half  for  those  not  on 
farms.  These  proportions  were  considerably  higher  than  the  corresponding 
proportions  for  1940,  when  about  53  percent  of  the  farm  households  and 
41  percent  of  the  nonfarm  households  were  living  in  homes  that  they 
owned. ^°  For  50  years  after  1890,  when  66  percent  of  the  heads  of  farm 
households  were  home  owners,  there  was  a  steady  decline  in  ownership 
of  farm  homes,  but  between  1940  and  1950  the  percent  of  owners  returned 
to  the  1890  level  of  66  percent.     Among  nonfarm  households,  the  general 


■'U.  S.  Bureau  ol  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  .No.  38,  table  18. 

^"1950  Census  of  Housing.  Vol.  I,  General  Characteristics.  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary,  table  L.  Fig- 
ures on  home  ownership  lor  all  households  in  19.50  differed  little  from  those  for  all  primary  families. 
A  home  was  considered  as  "owned"  if  it  had  been  purchased,  even  though  it  was  not  entirely  paid  for. 
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trend  of  home  ownership  was  upward,  from  a  level  of  37  percent  in  1890 
and  1900  to  46  percent  in  1930,  then  downward  during  the  1930"s.  but 
by  1950  it  was  up  to  53  percent.  The  large  increase  in  home  ownership 
during  the  1940*s  in  nonfarm  areas  probablv  reflects  the  movement  of 
increasing  numbers  of  families  to  homes  in  the  suburbs  of  the  larger  cities. 
Heads  of  nonwhite  households  have  been  much  less  likelv  than  heads 
of  white  households  to  be  home  owners.  The  proportion  of  nonwhites 
with  owned  homes  was  about  24  or  25  percent  from  1890  to  1940,  but 
in  1950  it  was  up  to  34  percent,  with  little  difference  between  ownership 
rates  for  nonwhite  farm  and  nonfarm  households. 


Figure  18. — Percent  Home  Owners  by  Residence,  and  Median  Value  of  Owned  Homes 
AND  Median  Monthly  Rental  of  Rented  Homes,  by  Age  of  Household  Head:  1950 
100 
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Under 
35 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  tables  65 


35-44     45-54      55-64 
Age  of  head  (years) 
66. 


65  and 
over 


The  patterns  of  home  ownership  bv  age  of  the  familv  head  are  about 
the  same  in  all  types  of  areas,  with  the  proportion  owning  homes  increasing 
steadilv  as  the  age  of  the  head  advances.  In  nonfarm  areas,  however,  more 
of  the  lifetime  increase  in  home  ownership  occurs  before  the  head  reaches 
the  age  of  45  years.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  is  attributable  in  part  to 
selective  migration  from  farms  to  nonfarm  areas;  probably  farm  owners 
are  more  likely  to  remain  in  their  farm  homes  until  old  age,  whereas 
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tenants  and  farm  laborers  are  more  likely  to  move  into  villages  or  cities 
in  their  later  years. 

Changes  in  housing  conditions  during  the  life  cycle  of  the  family  are 
somewhat  different  for  owners  and  renters  (table  66  and  figure  18).  In 
1950  about  83  percent  of  the  home  owners,  as  compared  with  33  percent 
of  the  renters,  lived  in  detached  homes  occupied  by  their  household 
alone.  The  proportion  of  owners  who  lived  in  such  houses  decreased 
somewhat  with  age.  Perhaps  older  couples  were  more  likely  to  have  sub- 
divided their  house  after  their  children  had  left  home  and  to  have  rented 
a  part  of  the  house  as  an  apartment  or  flat;  doing  so  would  remove  them 
from  the  "1-unit"  class.  Among  both  owners  and  renters,  however,  the 
proportion  in  1-unit  detached  homes  was  relatively  high  for  heads  between 
35  and  44  years  old  when  most  of  the  families  have  growing  children. 

Table  66. — Selected  Housing  Characteristics  of  Urban  and  Rural-Nonfarm  Husband- 
Wife  Primary  Families  with  No  Nonrelatives  in  the  Household,  by  Age  of  Head  and 
Tenure:  1950 


Urban  and 
rural- 
nonfarm 
husband-uif 
primary 
families^ 


ge  of  head   (years) 


HOME  OWNERS 

Percent  in  1-unit,   detached  dwellings 

Percent  in  dilapidated  dwellings 

Percent  with  5  rooms  or  more 

Median  size  of  household 

Median  value  of  home^ 

Median  family  income  in  1949 

Percent  with  value  twice  194-9  family 
incone  or  more^ 


Percent  in  1-unit,   detached  dwellings.. 

Percent  in  dilapidated  dwellings 

Percent  with  5  rooms  or  more 

Median  size  of  household 

Median  gross  monthly  rent^ 

Median  family  income  in  1949 

Percent  with  gross  rent  one-fifth  of 
1949  family  income  or  more^ 


83.2 
3.8 
70.7 
3.3 
$7,638 
$3,683 

40.9 


33.2 
9.3 
32.5 

3.1 

$45 

$3,208 


86.2 
3.9 
55.3 
3.6 
$7,207 
$3,542 


$43 

$3,060 


28.0 


3.8 
72.1 

4.0 
$8,100 
$3,969 

38.5 


35.2 
9.6 
37.4 
3.7 
$46 
$3,467 

24.7 


83.1 
3.5 
77.2 
3.3 
$8,419 
$4,185 

36.8 


32.9 
9.2 
41.6 
3.1 
$47 
$3,601 


79.2 
3.5 
77.3 
2.6 
$7,724 
$3,691 

41.7 


30.3 
8.9 
43.3 

2.5 

$47 

$3,290 


24.0 


79.7 
5.0 
73.5 
2.3 
$6,511 
$1,962 


36.4 
11.4 
38.0 
2.3 
$42 
$1,722 

41.9 


'  Excludes  primary  families  with  nonrelatives  in  the  household. 
-  For  primary  lamilies  in  1-dwelling-unit  structures  in  1-dwelling-unit  properties. 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Housing,  Vol.  II,  Nonfarm  Housing  Characteristics.  Part  1,  United  Slates  and  Di' 
sions,  tables  A-1,  A-3,  A-8,  and  A-9. 


The  quality  of  housing,  as  measured  by  the  percent  in  dilapidated  units, 
was  a  little  above  average  for  home  owners  between  45  and  64  years  old. 
Renters  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  as  owners  to  be  living  in  dilapi- 
dated units.  The  highest  proportion  with  dilapidated  dwelling  units, 
among  both  renters  and  owners,  was  found  among  families  with  the  head 
65  years  old  or  older. 
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About  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  owners  as  renters  had  homes  with 
five  or  more  rooms.  The  proportion  with  five  or  more  rooms  was  markedly 
higher  among  families  with  the  head  above  age  35  than  among  those  with 
the  head  under  35.  Only  a  relatively  slight  tendency  to  move  to  homes 
with  fewer  rooms  in  the  later  years,  when  the  size  of  household  declines, 
was  noted  among  either  owners  or  renters. 

The  median  value  of  owned  homes  was  at  a  peak  for  owner  families 
with  the  head  45  to  54  years  of  age — the  age  period  when  family  income 
was  also  the  highest.  Little  variation  in  rental  payments  with  advancing 
age  was  found  among  families  with  the  head  under  65  years  old.  The 
younger  renters  include  many  who  later  buy  homes  of  their  own;  hence, 
there  is  apparently  a  selective  factor  operating  which  tends  to  keep  those 
with  lower  incomes  in  the  renter  group. 

The  relatively  low  value  and  rental  figures  for  families  with  heads  65 
years  old  and  over  are  especially  noteworthy.  Many  of  these  families  do 
not  move  out  of  their  aging  homes,  partly  because  they  prefer  surroundings 
that  are  familiar  and  partlv  because  thev  are  less  likely  to  seek  new  places 
of  employment  that  would  require  them  to  move.  An  additional  factor 
may  be  that  older  persons  generally  have  less  energy  to  exert  on  the 
upkeep  of  their  homes  and  hence  are  more  likely  than  younger  persons 
to  allow  their  property  to  deteriorate.  Moreover,  families  with  heads  in 
the  oldest  age  group  have  the  smallest  incomes  and  therefore  the  least  money 
to  use  on  housing.  Despite  the  lower  rentals  paid  by  tenants  in  old  age, 
the  proportion  of  their  income  that  goes  for  rent  is  higher  than  that  for 
any  other  age  group. 

It  is  appropriate  to  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  the  discussion  in 
this  chapter  has  been  based  largely  on  data  classified  by  age  of  the  family 
head  whereas  it  would  have  been  preferable,  in  many  respects,  to  have 
had  data  for  family  heads  in  first  marriages  classified  by  duration  of 
marriage.  Refinement  of  the  data  to  show  separately  those  with  early, 
intermediate,  and  late  first  marriages  would  have  provided  additional 
improvement.  In  the  present  study,  the  data  were  obtained  on  a  cross- 
section  basis,  that  is,  different  families  were  at  the  various  stages  of  the 
life  cycle  as  of  a  given  time.  This  approach  has  certain  advantages  and 
certain  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  life  history  approach  (that  is, 
following  the  life  experiences  of  particular  families).  Only  the  cross- 
section  approach  was  feasible  in  the  present  study.  It  would  be  very  desir- 
able to  have  data  from  a  nationwide  sample  on  the  life  histories  of  families 
to  check  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  cross-section  data. 


CHAPTER        6 
FIRST  MARRIAGES  AND  REMARRIAGES 

Simultaneous  increases  in  both  marriage  and  divorce  took  place  in  the 
United  States  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  net  effect 
was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  proportion  married  up  to  1940,  and  a  marked 
injcrease  during  the  1940's  and  early  1950's.  Thus,  although  more  of  the 
initial  marital  unions  were  less  permanent  at  the  midcentury  than  in 
earlier  decades,  a  growing  proportion  of  persons  with  broken  marriages 
were  forming  unions  with  new  partners.  This  pattern  of  change  was  not 
shared  equally,  however,  by  persons  in  all  social  and  economic  classes. 

Upward  trend  in  marriage 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  proper  understanding  of  trends  in  marital 
status  is  the  changing  age  composition.  The  steady  decline  in  mortality 
rates  over  several  decades,  the  downward  trend  in  the  birth  rate  during 
most  of  this  time,  the  influx  of  millions  of  adult  immigrants  during  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  and  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  depres- 
sion and  war  periods  all  left  their  marks  on  the  adult  age  profile.  There 
had  not  been  time,  by  the  mid-1950's,  for  the  upward  movement  of  the 
birth  rate  during  the  1940's  to  leave  its  imprint  on  that  part  of  the  age 
pyramid  that  includes  persons  of  marriageable  age.  The  full  impact  of 
this  upswing  in  births  on  the  trend  in  marriages  will  probably  not  be 
noticeable  until  the  1960's,  and  the  main  effects  on  the  trend  in  numbers 
of  marriages  broken  by  separation,  divorce,  and  widowhood  will  come  still 
later. 

Long-time  and  recent  changes.  The  sharp  decline  in  the  percent 
single  and  the  complementary  rise  in  the  percent  married  between  1940 
and  1950  were  perhaps  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  marital  status 
distribution  during  the  last  two  generations  (table  67).  This  finding  is 
brought  into  sharp  relief  in  the  marital  status  distributions  that  have  been 
standardized  for  age.  (The  standardized  figures  show  what  the  marital 
status  distribution  at  a  given  date  would  have  been  if  the  age  distribution 
at  that  date  had  been  the  same  as  in  1940.)  The  changes  from  1940  to 
1954  in  the  percent  single  and  in  the  percent  married,  on  this  basis, 
greatly  exceeded  those  during  the  entire  half  century  before  1940.  Changes 
during  the  early  1950's  suggest,  however,  that  these  proportions  may  be 
tending  to  stabilize.  Evidently  the  combination  of  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  population  in  the  middle   1950's  was  more  conducive  to 
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marriage  than  that  of  any  other  period  on  record.  It  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  monograph,  however,  to  assess  the  relative  importance  in  this  con- 
nection of  such  factors  as  the  world  political  situation,  national  economic 
prosperity,  improvement  in  the  housing  supply,  suburban  development, 
the  rise  in  home  ownership  and  the  attendant  increase  in  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  home  life,  changing  attitudes  toward  the  desirability  of  parent- 
hood, and  changing  practices  concerning  the  employment  of  married 
women  and  of  mothers. 


Table  67. — Percent  Distribution  of  Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Marital 
Status  and  Sex:  Civilian  Population,  April  1954,  March  1950.  and  April  1947,  and 
Total  Population,  April  1940,  April  1930,  and  June  1890 


Male 

Female 

Year 

Total 

Single 

Mar- 
ried 

Wid- 
owed 

Di- 
vorced 

Total 

Single 

Mar- 
ried 

Wid- 
owed 

Di- 
vorced 

Unstandardized: 

100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
^100.0 
^100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
^100.0 
^100.0 

23.5 
26.2 
28.2 
34.8 
35.8 
4-3.6 

28.4 
29.4 
30.9 
34.8 
34.7 
36.7 

70.6 
68.2 
66.2 
59.7 
58.4 
52.1 

66.7 
65.5 
63.9 
59.7 
59.1 
57.9 

3.9 

4.0 
4.1 

4!5 
3.8 

3.2 
3.6 
3.7 
4.2 
4.9 
5.0 

2.0 
1.6 
1.6 
1.2 
1.1 
0.2 

lis 

1.5 
1.2 
1.1 
0.2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
^100.0 
llOO.O 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
llOO.O 
^100.0 

18.5 
19.6 
22.0 
27.6 
28.4 
34.1 

22.0 
22.5 
24.1 
27.6 
26.9 
27.8 

67.0 
66.1 
64.2 
59.5 
59.5 
54.8 

65.9 
64.8 
63.1 
59.5 
59.7 
57.7 

12.2 
12.1 
11.6 
11.3 
10.8 
10.6 

9.8 
10.6 
10.7 
11.3 
12.0 
14.0 

2.3 

19<;7 

2.1 

1.6 

1890 

0.4 

Standardized  for  age:^ 

1950 

2.1 

2.0 

1940 

1.6 

1930 

1.3 

0.4 

'  Includes  "marital  status  not  reported."  not  shown  separatelv. 
- 1940  age  distribution  used  as  standard. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20.  No.  56,  table  A.  and  No. 
41,  table  2. 

The  effect  of  the  aging  of  the  population  on  the  proportion  of  widows 
among  females  14  years  old  and  over  is  quite  noteworthy.  Thus,  the 
unstandardized  figures  imply  that  the  proportion  widowed  has  been  in- 
creasing through  the  decades,  whereas  the  age-standardized  figures  show 
that,  when  the  age  distribution  of  females  is  held  constant,  the  percent 
widowed  has  actually  declined  steadily  from  1890  to  1954.  In  interpreting 
this  finding,  it  seems  probable  that  the  lengthening  period  of  joint  survival 
of  marital  partners,  pointed  out  in  Chapter  3,  must  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part;  other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  couples  remain  married, 
the  lower  the  proportion  widowed  will  be.  Another  factor,  to  be  discussed 
at  greater  length  in  the  next  section,  is  an  upward  trend  in  the  proportion 
of  persons  who  have  remarried. 

The  figures  in  table  68  afford  another  means  of  appraising  the  changes 
in  marital  status  during  the  1940's  and  early  1950's.  Thus,  among 
females  14  years  old  and  over,  there  were  about  3.2  million  fewer  single, 
3.5  million  more  married,  600,000  fewer  widowed,  and  350,000  more 
divorced  in  1953  than  there  would  have  been  if  the  marital  status  distri- 
bution within  each  age  group  had  been  the  same  in  1953  as  in  1940. 
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(Corresponding  data  for  men  are  not  shown,  in  part  because  of  the  dis- 
turbing effect  on  the  figures  of  changes  in  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces 
not  covered  by  the  basic  data.) 

Figure  19. — Marital  Status  of  Females  14  Years  Old  and  Over.  Standardized  for  Age: 
1890  TO  1954 
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Close  to  three-fourths  of  the  excess  of  married  women  in  1953,  as 
defined  here,  occurred  among  women  under  35  years  old  and  this  excess 
can  be  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  corresponding  increase  in  first  mar- 
riages; the  excess  of  divorced  women  in  this  age  group  was  counterbal- 
anced by  a  deficit  of  similar  magnitude  in  the  number  of  widows  of  the 
same  age.  Above  the  age  of  35  years,  a  part  of  the  excess  of  married 
women  can  be  accounted  for,  also,  in  terms  of  an  increase  in  first  marriages, 
but  some  of  it  apparently  resulted  from  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
persons  with  broken  marriages  who  remarried.  Undoubtedly  a  part  of 
the  excess  of  married  women  in  their  middle  years  in  1953  reflects,  to 
some  extent,  first  marriages  during  the  1940's  that  would  have  occurred 
during  the  1930's  if  economic  conditions  had  not  been  so  unfavorable. 

To  what  extent  the  deficit  of  widows  in  1953,  as  defined  here,  was  the 
consequence  of  longer  joint  survival  of  couples  in  their  first  marriages, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  higher  remarriage  rates  among  persons  with 
broken  marriages,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  inferred  precisely  from 
the  data  available.  The  hypothesis  seems  plausible,  however,  that  the 
relatively  small  deficit  of  widows  55  years  old  and  over  arose  largely  be- 
cause of  increased  longevity  because  marriage  rates  at  this  age  are  very 
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low,  and  that  the  relatively  large  deficit  of  widows  35  to  54  years  old  arose 
mainly  from  higher  remarriage  rates  among  widows  after  1940. 

Table  68. — Excess  or  Deficit  of  Females  14  Years  Old  and  Over  in  Each  Marital  Status 
Category  in  1953.  as  Compared  with  Numbers  Expected  if  the  Percent  Distribition 
BY  Marital  Stati  s  in  Each  A(.e  (tRolp  Had  Been  the  Same  in  1953  as  in  1940 


Age  and  marital  status 

Excess  (+)  or 

deficit  (-) 

in  1953 

Age  and  marital  status 

Excess  (+)  or 

deficit  (-) 

in  1953 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Single 

-3,223,000 

100.0 

Married 

+3,489,000 

100.0 

-2,441,000 
-40,000 
-242,000 
2-980,000 
-727,000 
-452,000 
-782,000 
-398,000 
-138,000 
-79,000 
-107,000 
-60,000 

-617,000 

75.7 
1.2 
7.5 
30,4 
22.6 
14.0 
24.3 
12.3 
4.3 
2.5 
3.3 
1.9 

^100.0 

+2,433,000 
+32,000 
+245,000 
2+985,000 
+703,000 
+468,000 
+1,056,000 
+499,000 
+184,000 
+64,000 
+253,000 
+56,000 

+349,000 

7.0 

20  to  24  years  

28.2 

13.4 

30.3 

55  to  64  years 

1.8 

75  years  and  over 

Widowed 

75  years  and  over 

Divorced^ 

1.6 
100.0 

-71,000 
-182,000 
-209,000 
-8,000 
-157,000 

+10,000 

11.5 
29.5 
33.9 

1.3 
25.4 
1.6 

+78,000 
+82,000 
+163,000 
+26,000 

23.i 

45  to  54  years 

46:7 

55  +n  fiA  vpaT=; 

7.4 

'  Adds  to  more  than  100.0  percent  because  number  for  women  75  years  old  and  over  is  positive  whereas 
other  numbers  are  negative. 

-To  illustrate,  there  were  980,000  fewer  single  women  20  to  24  years  old,  and  985,000  more  married 
women  of  this  age,  in  1953,  than  would  have  beeen  expected  if  the  percent  single  and  the  percent  married 
among  women  of  this  age  had  been  the  same  in  1953  as  in  1940. 

'  k  part  of  the  excess  may  have  resulted  from  an  increase  in  the  completeness  of  reporting  of  divorced 
persons;  probably  a  smaller  proportion  of  divorced  persons  in  1953  than  in  1940  were  reported  as  married, 
widowed,  or  single  or  were  missed  in  the  enumeration.  For  a  discussion  of  the  quality  of  census  reports 
on  divorced  persons,  see  Paul  H,  Jacobson,  Some  Statistical  Patterns  of  Marriage  in  the  United  Stales.  Ph.D. 
thesis,  Columbia  University,  1952,  pp.  11-16. 

Source:  Derived  from  l'.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20.  No.  50, 
table  1. 


The  increase  during  the  1940's  in  the  proportion  married  was  much 
greater  among  the  well-educated  than  among  the  poorly  educated  popula- 
tion. Table  69  presents  figures  on  white  persons  at  the  ages  when  a  large 
proportion  of  the  first  marriages  occur  (20  to  24  years  old)  for  1940  and 
1950  and  also  for  persons  ten  years  older  (30  to  34  years  old)  at  the  two 
dates.  There  was  little  change  in  the  proportion  married  among  those 
with  fewer  than  five  years  of  schooling,  that  is,  among  persons  sometimes 
referred  to  as  "functional  illiterates."  With  one  exception,  the  largest 
increases  in  the  percent  married  were  among  high  school  graduates  who 
had  not  gone  to  college  and  among  college  graduates. 

The  presence  of  more  of  the  persons  20  to  24  years  old  in  college  in 
1950  than  in  1940  must  have  affected  adversely  the  gains  in  marriage  for 
persons  in  this  educational  level.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
married  college  students  must  have  been  far  higher  in  1950  than  in  1940. 
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Among  both  men  and  women  college  graduates  in  their  early  20's,  the 
proportion  married  doubled  during  the  1940's.  Among  persons  30  to  34 
years  old,  the  gain  in  percent  married  was  larger  for  college  graduates 
than  that  for  any  other  educational  level;  the  gain  for  women  who  were 
college  graduates  was  especially  outstanding  and  as  a  consequence  the  gap 
between  the  proportion  married  for  men  and  for  women  at  the  college  level 
narrowed  considerably.  The  decreasing  reluctance  of  employers  to  give 
clerical  and  professional  jobs  to  married  women  has  very  likely  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  increase  in  marriage  of  women  with  high  school 
diplomas  or  college  training. 

Table  69. — Percent  Married,  for  White  Persons  20  to  24  Years  Old  and  30  to  34 
Years  Old,  by  Years  of  School  Completed  and  Sex:  1950  and  1940 

[Minus  sign  (  — )  denotes  decrease] 


20  to  TA   years  old 

30  to  34  years  old 

Cohort 
increase: 
30  to  34 
in  1950 

minus 
20  to  24 
in  1940 

Years  of  school  confileted 
and  sex 

1950 

1940 

In- 
crease 

1950 

1940 

In- 
crease 

White  men^ 

39.6 

26.3 

13.3 

84.6 

77.4 

7.2 

58.3 

Elementary:  0  to  i  years 

5  to  8  years 

High  school :  1  to  3  years 

39.0 
46.4. 
49.5 
38.2 
24.0 
33.1 

65.9 

34.2 
31,7 
31.0 
22.5 
13.9 
16.2 

50,1 

18.5 
15.7 
10.1 
16.9 

15.8 

74.7 
83.0 
86.9 
85.9 

84!9 

86.5 

73.9 
77.0 
80.2 
77.3 
79.1 
75.6 

0,8 
6.0 
6.7 
8.6 
7.3 
9.3 

6.1 

40.5 
51.3 
55.9 
63.4 

College :     1  to  3  years 

4  years  or  more 

White  women^ 

72.5 
36,4 

Elementary:  0  to  4  years 

5  to  8  years 

High  school:  1  to  3  years 

64.6 
76.0 
78.5 
65.2 
44.0 
45.7 

59,8 
62.3 
62.0 
43.0 
27,5 
22.9 

4.8 
13.7 
16.5 
22.2 
16.5 
22.8 

86.9 
84.6 
77.7 

78.8 
84.7 
84.1 
77,4 
76.1 
62.9 

-1.3 
3.5 

5.4 
9.5 
8.5 

17,7 
25,9 
27.5 
43.9 

College :     1  to  3  years 

4  years  or  more.... 

57.1 
54.8 

'  Native  white  for  1940. 

Source:  1 950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  5,  Chapter  B,  Education,  tables  7  and 

and  1940  Census  of  Population,  Educational  Attainment  by  Economic  Characteristics  and  Marital  Status, 


Ten-year  gains  in  marriage  for  persons  who  were  20  to  24  in  1940  and 
30  to  34  in  1950  are  shown  in  the  last  column  of  table  69.  The  pattern 
of  differences  shown  in  this  column  provides  additional  evidence  of  a 
positive  relationship  between  the  increase  in  marriage  during  the  1940's 
and  amount  of  education.  This  relationship  has  significance  in  many 
areas  of  family  living,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  in  its  implications  of  a  tend- 
ency for  better  educated  white  persons  to  form  families  and  have  children 
in  more  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  less  well-educated  white  persons. 

Among  nonwhite  persons  the  gains  in  the  percent  married  during  the 
1940's  were,  in  most  instances,  lower  than  those  for  white  persons.  At 
the  younger  ages,  the  proportion  married  was  higher  among  nonwhites  in 
both  1940  and  1950,  perhaps  partly  because,  on  the  average,  nonwhite 
persons  drop  out  of  school  at  an  earlier  age.     There  was  little  color  dif- 
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ference  between  the  proportions  married  at  ages  30  to  34  years  in  either 
1940  or  1950  for  all  education  levels  combined.  The  gains  in  percent 
married  among  nonwhites  during  the  1940's  tended  to  be  least  among  those 
with  verv  little  education. 

Differential  increases  in  remarriage.  Not  until  the  1940  Census 
did  any  nationwide  data  exist  on  first  marriage  and  remarriage.  At  that 
time,  data  on  this  subject  were  compiled  from  both  the  1940  and  1910 
Censuses.  These  and  similar  data  for  1950  were  assembled  mainly  to 
study  fertility  trends  and  differentials,  yet  they  provide  a  basis  for  studying 
trends  in  the  proportion  of  married  women  who  had  married  more  than 
once. 

Among  native  white  and  Negro  women  15  to  44  years  old  who  were 
married  and  living  with  their  husbands,  about  6  percent  in  1910  had 
remarried;  three  decades  later,  in  1940,  this  figure  had  gone  up  to  about 
9  percent.  By  the  end  of  one  more  decade,  in  1950,  the  corresponding 
figure  for  women  of  all  races  had  climbed  to  about  13  percent.^  These 
data  indicate  that  the  proportion  remarried  among  women  of  childbearing 
age  had  approximately  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  40  years  before  1950 
and  that  about  half  of  this  change  had  occurred  during  the  1940's. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  rising  proportion  of  remarried  persons  may 
be  accounted  for  in  large  part  by  remarriages  of  divorced  persons.  Jacob- 
son  has  shown  that  the  rate  of  marital  dissolutions  brought  about  through 
divorce  and  death  (and  therefore  the  proportion  of  persons  eligible  for 
remarriage)  was  virtually  stationary  at  around  30  per  1,000  couples  per 
year  between  1910  and  1942;  this  level  was  broken,  however,  by  a  large 
rise  in  1918,  caused  by  deaths  during  the  influenza  epidemic.  There  was 
a  sustained  rise  from  1943  to  1946,  followed  by  a  sharp  drop  to  a  point 
near  the  long-time  average."  He  has  shown,  furthermore,  that  this  rela- 
tively stable  rate  of  total  dissolutions  has  resulted  from  the  counterbalancing 
effects  of  an  almost  steady  decline  in  the  death  rate  and  an  almost  steady 
rise  in  the  divorce  rate. 

It  would  be  instructive  to  see  a  parallel  analysis  of  marriage  dissolution 
for  couples  with  the  husband  and  wife  under  50  years  old;  persons  in  this 
age  range  with  broken  marriages  are  the  most  likely  to  remarrv.  The 
rates  of  dissolution  by  death  for  this  more  restricted  group  would  be  far 
smaller  than  those  by  divorce.  This  analysis  would,  no  doubt,  show  a 
rising  rate  of  marriage  dissolutions  from  death  and  divorce  combined  for 
these  young  and  middle-aged  couples  during  the  approximately  40-year 
period.  In  turn,  it  can  be  reasoned  that  the  upward  trend  in  remarriages 
among  women  15  to  44  years  old  has  come  about  in  large  measure  through 


'  1950  Census  of  PopuUuion,  \'ol.  IV,  Special  Reports.  Pail  5.  CliapUi  C,  Kcrlilily.  labli-s  16  and 
17;  and  194^  Census  of  Population,  Women  by  Number  of  Children  Ever  Born,  tables  13  to  16. 

-  Paul  H.  Jacobson,  "Dififeronlials  in  Divorce  bv  Duration  of  Marriage  and  Size  ol'  Faniilv,"  Amer- 
iran  Soriolofriral  Reiien.  \n\.  \\,  No.  2,  .\pril  1950.  pp.  2:55-24-1.. 
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the  growing  number  and  proportion  of  divorced  persons  who  were  sub- 
ject to  remarriage.  This  inference  is  further  supported  by  the  standardized 
figures  in  table  67  that  show  an  upward  trend  through  the  decades  in  the 
proportion  of  divorced  persons  and  a  downward  trend  in  the  proportion 
of  widowed  persons. 

The  proportion  remarried  has  been  consistently  much  higher  among 
nonwhite  women  than  among  white  women  but,  in  relative  terms,  the  color 
differences  have  been  diminishing  (table  70  and  figure  20).  In  1910,  the 
proportion  remarried  among  Negro  women  15  to  44  years  old  who  were 
living  with  their  husbands  was  close  to  three  times  that  for  native  white 
women  of  comparable  age  and  marital  status.  By  1940,  the  ratio  had 
fallen  to  a  point  only  a  little  over  twice  that  for  native  whites  and  by  1950 
it  was  less  than  twice  as  high.'' 


Table  70.- 


-Percent  Remarried,  Among  Women  Married  and  Husband  Present, 
BY  Age  and  Color:  1950,  1940,  and  1910 


Age  at  census 

White 

Nonwhite 

1950 

1940 1 

19101 

1950 

1940  2 

1910= 

15  to  59  years 

12.9 

(3) 

(^) 

24.0 

(3) 

(^) 

15  to  ^  years 

11.7 

n'.-i 

10.4 
12.0 

14.1 

15.6 
15.9 

7.8 
1.9 
3.6 
6.1 
8.6 
10.4 
11.3 
(3) 

5.2 
0.5 
1.5 
3.4 
5.7 
7.7 
9.2 
(3) 

21.1 
5.6 
10.9 
17.7 
22.9 
27.6 
31.6 
34.2 

15.2 
3.1 

13!o 
19.0 
22.7 
25.8 

14  4 

1.4 

25  to  29  years 

12.2 

18.3 

26.9 

(3) 

'  Native  white. 
*'  Negro. 

^  Not  available  in  specified  age  detail. 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  5,  Chapter  C,  Fertility,  tables  16  and 
17;  and  1940  Census  of  Population,  Women  by  Number  of  Children  Ever  Bom,  tables  13  to  16. 

By  1950,  most  of  the  color  differences  in  remarriage  had  disappeared 
among  women  under  25  years  old.  Whether  or  not  this  finding  provides 
a  reliable  clue  to  future  trends  in  color  differentials  on  this  subject  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  numerous  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  have  reported  themselves  as  remarried  after  they  had  married  for 
the  first  time.  To  the  extent  that  this  phenomenon  is  real,  the  future 
course  of  changes  in  the  reported  percent  remarried  may  be  expected  to 
reflect  simultaneous  changes  in  illegitimacy  rates. 


^  There  was  apparently  little  change  in  the  percent  remarried  within  age  groups  among  nonwhite 
women  between  1910  and  1940,  whereas  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  percent  remarried 
among  white  women  in  each  age  group.  Some  of  this  apparent  difference  may,  however,  be  related 
to  the  especially  high  rate  of  nonresponse  on  number  of  times  married  in  1940.  as  compared  with 
1910,  for  women  of  each  race.  Moreover,  the  large  increases  in  the  percent  remarried  behveen  1940 
and  1950  may  be  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  nonresponses  in  1950  were  distributed  among 
the  responses  by  a  complex  system,  whereas  they  were  not  for  1940  or  1910.  This  system  is  explained 
in  the  text  of  the  report,  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  5,  Chapter  C, 
Fertility. 
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Figure  20. — Percent  Remarried  Among  Women  Married  and  Hlsband  Present, 
BY  A(;e  and  Color:  1950,  1940,  and  1910 

40 


Nonwhite,  1950 


Negro,  1910 
Negro,  1940 


White,  1950 


Native  white,  1940 
Native  white,  1910 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29  30-34 

Age  at  census  (years) 


35-39 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  lO. 


The  proportion  of  ever-married  women  in  1954  who  had  married  more 
than  once  was  virtually  constant  at  18  or  19  percent  for  those  who  entered 
their  first  marriages  between  1900  and  1924  (table  71).  Probably  rela- 
tively few  of  these  older  women  will  remarry  after  1954.  For  those  with 
more  recent  first  marriages,  however,  the  proportion  who  had  meantime 
remarried  appears,  superficially,  to  have  declined  sharply.  This  apparent 
decline  is  due  largely,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  these  women  had  not  been 
exposed  for  so  long  a  time  to  the  risk  of  marriage  dissolution  and,  hence, 
to  remarriage.  It  may  well  be  that  by  the  time  these  younger  women 
have  been  married  as  long  as  those  who  entered  marriage  during  the  first 
two  decades  of  the  century,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  them  will  have 
remarried. 

Among  women  with  first  marriages  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
those  who  were  relatively  young  at  the  time  of  marriage  (and  who,  there- 
fore, tended  to  have  married  relatively  young  men)  had  a  better  chance 
to  have  survived  and  to  be  still  living  with  their  spouses  in  1954.  In 
general,  the  proportion  no  longer  living  with  their  husbands  increased  as 
the  length  of  time  since  the  first  marriage  increased;  this  was  true  for 
women  married  once  and  for  those  married  more  than  once. 

The  close  relationship  between  early  marriage  and  instability  of  mar- 
riage is  brought  out  clearly  in  table  72  and  figure  21.  A  very  distinct 
negative  correlation  is  shown  between  age  at  first  marriage  and  the  pro- 
portion whose  initial  marriages  had  been  broken  by  1954.  Most  of  the 
variation,  however,  was  among  those  with  first  marriages  below  the  age 
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of  22  years.  For  women  who  first  married  before  they  were  18,  the 
proportion  remarried  was  about  half  again  as  high  as  that  for  women  who 
first  married  at  18  or  19;  in  turn,  for  those  who  first  married  at  18  or  19, 
the  proportion  remarried  was  about  half  again  as  high  as  that  for  women 
who  first  married  at  20  or  21.  Perhaps  even  more  impressive  is  the 
finding  that  the  proportion  of  remarried  women  among  those  who  first 
married  below  the  age  of  18  years  was  about  three  times  as  high  as  that 
for  women  who  first  married  between  the  ages  of  22  and  24  years.  These 
relationships  were  about  the  same  whether  the  first  marriage  took  place 
in  the  1920's,  the  1930's,  or  the  1940's. 


Table  71. — Ever-Married  Women  Married  Once  or  Remarried,  by  Period  of  First 
Marriage,  and  Presence  of  Husband:  April  1954 

[Numbers  in  thousands] 


Period  of  first 

All  ever-married 
women  in  1954 

Married  once 

Married  more  tiian  once 

marriage 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

Husband 
present 

Other 

Total 

Husband 
present 

Otner 

48,209 

100.0 

41,059 
85.2 

31, 94^ 
66.3 

9,115 
18.9 

7,150 
14.3 

5,225 
10.8 

Percent 

4.0 

4,663 
6,599 
6,128 
5,379 
4,522 
4,452 
4,150 
3,405 
2,997 
2,304 

l'922 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

97.5 
92.7 
85.6 
84.6 
81.7 
79.5 
81.7 
81,7 
80.6 
81.0 
81.2 

84.7 
84.5 
76.6 
74.4 
d9.9 
64.3 
62.6 
54.5 
50.4 
40.9 
29.7 
15.0 

^12. 8 
8.2 
9.0 
10.2 
11.8 
15.2 
19.1 
27.2 
30.2 
40.1 
51.5 
65.5 

2.5 
7.3 
14.4 
15.4 
18.3 
20.5 
18.3 
18.3 
19.4 
19.0 
18.8 
19.5 

2.1 
6.6 
13.0 
13.2 
15.1 
15.9 

13.2 
13.2 
11.5 
10.2 
7.6 
4.8 

0.8 

1935  to  1939 

2.3 

1930  to  1934-  .     .... 

3.2 

1920  to  1924 

5.1 

5.1 

1905  to  1909 

8.8 

11.2 

'  Includes  numerous  married  women  with  husbands  absent  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  67,  table 
13,  and  unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  data. 

First  marriages  contracted  at  an  unusually  advanced  age  also  appear  to 
be  of  relatively  short  duration  (table  72).  This  statement  is  based  on  the 
relatively  large  proportion  of  women  in  1954  who  were  not  living  with 
their  husbands,  among  those  reported  as  married  for  the  first  time  at  ages 
30  and  over  and  who  had  been  married  only  once.  (Some  of  these 
women  may  have  erroneously  reported  age  at  remarriage  instead  of  at  first 
marriage,  but  this  probably  introduced  only  a  small  amount  of  bias.) 
Undoubtedly  many  of  these  women  who  were  themselves  rather  old  at  first 
marriage  had  married  still  older  men  and  had  meantime  lost  their  husbands 
through  death.  To  what  extent  the  high  dissolution  rate  among  women 
who  were  over  30  at  first  marriage  is  attributable  to  deaths,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  divorce,  on  the  other,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  avail- 
able data.  In  any  case,  the  marriages  of  such  women  are  comparatively 
brief,  on  the  average.     Therefore  these  women  have  family  life  cycles 
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much  different  from  those  of  other  women.  Furthermore,  the  remarriage 
rate  among  these  women  is  quite  low,  as  a  rule.  Perhaps  the  characteristics 
of  a  woman  that  make  her  slow  to  enter  first  marriage  likewise  minimize 
her  chances  of  remarriage. 


Table  72. — E\er-Married  Women  Married  Once  or  Remarried,  by  Age  at  First 
Marriage.  Period  of  First  Marriage,  and  Presence  of  Husband:  April  19.S4 

INunilicrs  in  tli.iusaruls| 


Period  of  first 
marriage  aiid 

All  ever-married 
women  in  1954 

Married  once 

Msrried  more  than  once 

age  at  first 
marriage 

Number 

Per- 

Total 

Husband 
present 

Other 

Total 

Husband 
present 

Other 

1940  TO  1949 
Total 

12,727 

100.0 

11,357 
89.2 

10,270 
80.7 

1,087 
8.5 

1,370 
10.8 

1,232 
9.7 

138 

Percent 

1,1 

.  ,    ,^ 

1,956 
3,017 
2,646 
2,472 
1,731 
905 

9,901 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

78.1 
86.6 
91.4 
93.5 
94.2 
94.7 

8,244 
83.3 

67.3 
79.1 
84.1 
84.3 
86.4 
84.1 

7,164 
72.4 

10.8 
7.5 
7.3 
9.3 
7.7 

10.6 

1,080 
10.9 

21.9 
13.4 
8.6 
6.5 
5.8 
5.3 

1,657 
16.7 

19.2 
11.7 
8.2 
5.9 
5.5 
5.0 

1,389 
14.0 

2  7 

18  and  19  years 

20  and  il  years 

1.7 
0.4 
0.6 

30  years  and  over 

1930  TO  1939 
Total 

0.3 
268 

Percent 

2.7 

14  to  17  years 

1,640 
2,296 
2,092 
2,020 
1,332 
521 

8,602 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

68.6 
78.8 
85.7 
89.4 
91.0 
95,8 

6,931 
80.6 

58.3 
69.3 
74.6 
78.3 

76!4 

5,461 
63.5 

10.3 
9.5 
11.1 
11.0 
10.2 
19.4 

1,470 
17.1 

31.4 
21.2 
U.3 
10.6 
8.9 

1,671 
19.4 

27.3 
17.2 
11.9 
8.9 
7.4 
3.6 

1,255 
14.6 

4.1 

18  and  19  years 

20  and  21  years 

22  to  24.  years 

4.0 
2.4 
1.8 

25  to  29  years 

1.6 

30  years  and  over 

1920  TO  1929 

0.6 

Percent 

4.8 

1,626 
1,943 
1,841 
1,699 
1,010 
483 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

61.9 
77.4 
84.0 
89.5 
89.3 
93.8 

49.6 
65.1 
65.9 
69.7 
69.6 
59.6 

12.2 
12.2 
18.0 

34.2 

38,1 
22.6 
16.0 
10.5 
10.7 
6.2 

29.7 

18.0 
10.8 
7.8 
7.4 
3.3 

18  and  19  years 

20  and  21  years 

4.7 
5.2 

30  years  and  over 

2.9 

Sourre:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Popula 
13,  and  unpublished  tabulation  of  Current  Population  Survey  data. 
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As  a  concluding  observation  on  this  phase  of  the  discussion  of  remar- 
riage, it  is  appropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  people  go  through  life  with  their  original  spouse.  Among  women  who 
entered  their  first  marriages  during  the  1920's  and  who  had,  by  1954, 
already  passed  through  about  30  years  of  exposure  to  the  risk  of  losing 
their  husbands  by  divorce  or  death,  four  out  of  every  five  had  married 
only  once.  Moreover,  among  those  in  this  group  who  had  been  above  the 
age  of  21  at  the  time  of  first  marriage,  fully  nine  out  of  every  ten  had  not 
remarried  by  1954.  These  facts  point  to  the  essential  stability  of  mar- 
riages in  the  United  States,  especially  of  those  contracted  after  the  woman 
has  passed  her  teens. 
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Figure  21. 


-Percent  Remarried  by  1954,  Among  Women  with  First  Marri\(,es 
Between  1920  and  1949,  by  Age  at  First  Marriage 
40 
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Factors  related  to  age  at  marriage 

The  pattern  of  age  at  first  marriage  is  quite  different  from  that  of  age 
at  remarriage  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  the  obvious  differences 
between  the  age  composition  of  persons  subject  to  first  marriage  and  re- 
marriage. Half  of  the  first  marriages  take  place  within  an  age  span  of  4 
or  5  years  (Chapter  3,  table  35) .  By  contrast,  the  central  half  of  the  ages 
at  remarriage  cover  a  span  of  10  or  12  years  (table  73).  Disregarding 
the  very  young  and  the  relatively  old,  who  seldom  marry,  the  range  of 
ages  of  those  who  may  be  called  actively  subject  to  first  marriage  encom- 
passes less  than  20  years,  whereas  the  range  of  ages  of  persons  actively 
subject  to  remarriage  encompasses  30  or  40  years. 

Sex  and  color.  The  gap  between  the  median  ages  at  first  marriage 
and  remarriage  is  wider  for  men  than  for  women.  (See  tables  cited  in 
preceding  paragraph.)  For  men,  this  gap  amounts  to  about  15  or  16 
years,  depending  on  the  source  of  the  figures;  for  women,  it  amounts  to 
about  12  to  14  years.  The  main  factor  behind  this  difference  is  probably 
the  higher  proportion  of  older  men  than  older  women  who  remarry.  One- 
fourth  of  the  men  who  remarry  are  over  50  years  old  at  remarriage, 
whereas  one-fourth  of  the  women  who  remarry  are  over  45  years  old  at 
remarriage.  Since  husbands  are  usually  older  than  their  wives  at  first 
marriage  and  since  mortality  rates  are  higher  for  men,  age  for  age,  they 
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generally  die  before  their  wives.  As  a  result,  there  are  tar  more  widows 
than  widowers  in  late  middle  age.  It  follows  that,  among  those  in  this 
broad  age  range  who  are  interested  in  remarriage,  the  widowers  have  more 
prospective  partners  to  choose  among  than  the  widows  do.  These  circum- 
stances are  no  doubt  related  to  the  relatively  wide  gap,  on  the  average, 
between  the  ages  of  spouses  among  those  who  remarry. 

Table  73. — Percent  Distribution  of  Persons  in  the  United  States  with  Remarriages 
Between  January  1950  and  April  1953,  and  of  Persons  in  18  Reporting  States  with 
Remarriages  in  1953,  by  Age  at  Remarriage,  by  Sex 


Age  at  remarriage 
and  sex 

CPS^ 

NOVS^ 

Age  at  remarriage 
and  sex 

CPS^ 

NOVS^ 

MEN 
Total 

100.0 

100.0 

WOMEN 
Total 

100.0 

100.0 

8.5 
16.7 
13.2 
15.4 
12.5 
17.5 
11.1 

5.1 

38.4 
29.9 
50.0 

7.3 
15.5 
14.7 
13.3 
11.4 
17.7 
11.5 

8.5 
39.7 
30.8 
51.9 

4.0 
15.9 
21.8 
13.4 
14.6 

9.1 
12.9 

32.7 
26.2 
42.9 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years ,. 

30  to  3A   years 

17.0 

40  to  V,   years 

•45  to  54  years 

40  to  44  years 

11.0 

45  to  54  years.. 

14.6 

Median-' 

Median' 

34.9 

Third  quartile 

'  According  to  Current  Population  Survey  for  April  1953. 

-  According  to  statistics  from  marriage  records  for  1953  compiled  bv  the  National  Office  of  \  ital  Statistics. 

'  Medians  computed  from  data  on  single  years  of  age  at  remarriage. 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics.  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports.  Vol.  39,  No.  3,  table  5  (based 
on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census);  and  Vol.  42,  No.  5,  tables  B  and 
4  (based  on  vital  statistics  records). 


The  median  age  at  marriage  is  at  a  minimum,  if  both  the  husband  and 
wife  are  entering  their  first  marriage;  in  this  event,  the  median  ages  at 
marriage  for  the  husband  and  wife  in  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's 
were  about  24  and  21,  respectively  (table  74).  (These  figures  are  for 
persons  who  had  been  married  and  living  together  for  varying  lengths  of 
time  up  to  7y2  years.)  Conversely,  the  median  age  at  marriage  is  at  a 
maximum,  if  both  spouses  are  remarrying  (42  and  37,  respectively).  The 
range  between  the  median  ages  for  these  extreme  groups  is  about  19  years 
for  men  and  about  16  years  for  women.  Where  one  spouse  is  marrying 
for  the  first  time  and  the  other  is  remarrying,  the  median  ages  at  marriage 
are  intermediate.  If  the  husband  is  marrying  for  the  first  time  and  the 
wife  is  remarrying,  the  median  ages  of  both  are  about  29  years.  By  con- 
trast, if  the  husband  is  remarrying  and  the  wife  is  marrying  for  the  first 
time,  the  median  age  of  the  husband  is  about  8  years  above  that  of  the 
wife  (33  as  compared  with  25).  This  difference  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  (5  years)  between  the  median  ages  of  the  spouses  where  both  are 
remarrying.  Thus,  when  a  woman  enters  remarriage  with  a  single  man, 
she  tends  to  marry  someone  near  her  own  age;  however,  when  a  man  enters 
remarriage  with  a  single  woman,  he  tends  to  marry  someone  several  years 
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younger  than  himself.  More  information  on  the  gap  between  the  ages  of 
spouses  at  marriage  will  be  presented  later  in  this  chapter  in  terms  of  direct 
measures  of  difference. 

Table  74. — Median  Age  at  First  Marriage  and  Remarriage,  for  Couples  with 
Marriages  Between  January  1947  and  Survey  Date:  June  1954 


First  marriage  or  remarriage 

Median  age 
of  husband 
at  current 
marriage 

First  marriage  or  remarriage 

Median  age 
of  wife 

at  current 
marriage 

2<i.2 
39.3 

23.7 
29.5 

32.8 

Wife  married  once 

20.8 

Husband  married  once: 
Wife  married  once 

Wife  married  once: 

20.7 

Husband  remarried: 

Wife  remarried: 

29.3 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  45,  No.  12,  tables  13,  14, 
dd  24.     Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Little  color  difference  was  noted  in  age  at  first  marriage  (Chapter  3,  table 
36),  but  whites  tended  to  be  about  two  years  younger  than  nonwhites  at 
the  time  of  the  most  recent  remarriage,  according  to  data  from  the  same 
source  as  the  vital  statistics  (NOVS)  data  shown  in  table  73.  The  median 
ages  at  remarriage  for  1953  were  as  follows:  white  men,  39.4;  nonwhite 
men,  41.6;  white  women,  34.7;  and  nonwhite  women,  36.4.  The  color 
differences  in  age  at  remarriage  probably  reflect  the  fact  that  nonwhites 
tend  to  remarry  a  greater  number  of  times  than  whites  and,  therefore,  to 
be  older  at  the  time  of  their  last  marriage  (Chapter  7,  table  94). 

Educational  level.  Age  at  marriage  seems  to  bear  a  curvilinear 
relationship  with  educational  level.  This  relationship  is  most  apparent 
for  the  urban  population  (table  75).  Among  first  marriages,  the  median 
age  at  marriage  was  above  average  for  those  with  no  high  school  training; 
it  reached  a  low  point  among  those  who  dropped  out  of  high  school  before 
graduation;  it  rose  close  to  two  years  for  those  with  a  high  school  diploma, 
including  those  with  some  college  education  but  no  college  degree;  and 
then  it  rose  another  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  for  those  who  had  completed 
college. 

The  above-average  age  at  first  marriage  for  urban  persons  with  very 
little  education  suggests  that  many  of  them  may  have  been  less  attractive  as 
marriage  partners — mentally,  physically,  economically,  or  culturally — than 
the  average  person  who  had  been  able  to  pursue  his  education  further. 
The  far-below-average  age  at  first  marriage  for  those  with  some  high 
school  training  but  no  diploma  suggests  that  fewer  of  them  may  have  lacked 
the  types  of  attractiveness  just  mentioned  but  that  many  of  them  may  have 
had  aspiration  levels  below  average,  both  in  connection  with  educational 
advancement  and  in  preparation  for  marriage.  (The  average-  young  adult 
in  the  1950's  had  graduated  from  high  school.) 
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Table  75. — Median  Age  at  First  Marriage  and  Remarriage,  by  Years  of  School  Com- 
pleted AND  Sex.  for  Persons  with  Marriages  Between  January  1947  and  Sur\ ey  Date. 
FOR  Urban  Areas:  Jlne  1954 


Years  of  school  conpleted 

Median  age  at  first 
marriage 

Median  age  at 
remarriage 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Urban,  total 

24.5 

21.2 

39.7 

33.6 

25.8 
25.5 
22.8 
24.3 
24.7 
26.1 

21.8 
21.5 
19.4 
21.1 
21.8 
23.9 

45.0 
43.5 
37.2 
35,5 

1     3,. 

37.3 

37.5 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Slalistics — Special  Reports,  \ol.  45.  No.  12,  table  27. 
Based  on  Current  Populalion  Survey  data  collected  In  the  Bureau  ot  llie  tiensus. 

The  progressively  higher  median  ages  at  first  marriage  for  persons  with 
12  or  more  years  of  schooling  is  only  partly  explainable  by  the  longer 
amount  of  time  spent  in  school.  Even  among  those  who  drop  out  of  high 
school,  the  median  age  at  marriage  is  well  above  the  usual  age  for  com- 
pleting 1  to  3  years  of  high  school.  In  fact,  the  waiting  period  between 
quitting  school  and  marriage  appears  to  diminish  as  the  amount  of  school- 
ing increases,  for  those  with  9  or  more  years  of  school.  There  is  only 
about  one-half  vear  difference,  however,  between  the  median  age  at  mar- 
riage for  those  who  quit  after  high  school  graduation  and  those  with  1  to 
3  years  of  college,  although  the  latter  had  been  in  school  about  a  year  and 
a  half  more,  on  the  average,  than  the  former.  In  this  situation,  and  in 
others  to  be  encountered  later  in  this  chapter,  there  is  evidence  of  selec- 
tivity in  the  types  of  persons  who  do  or  do  not  pursue  their  schooling  until 
they  have  completed  a  particular  school  level  (elementary  school,  high 
school,  or  college) .  This  evidence  is  consistent  with  the  finding  that  men 
who  finished  a  particular  school  level  had  much  larger  incomes  than  those 
who  dropped  out  before  they  finished  the  highest  level  of  school  which 
they  had  started.^ 

The  high  median  age  at  remarriage  for  persons  with  little  education  is 
very  likely  affected  by  a  concentration  among  them  of  older  persons  who 
were  previously  widowed;  small  amounts  of  education  were  quite  common 
among  persons  who  went  to  school  a  long  time  ago.  Moreover,  persons 
with  little  education  tend  more  often  than  others  to  remarry  more  than 
once  and  are  probably,  therefore,  older  at  the  time  of  the  last  marriage 
than  those  with  more  education  (Chapter  7,  table  99). 

Among  persons  with  recent  first  marriages,  the  education  of  the  husband 
tends  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  education  of  the  wife,  but  among  those 
with  recent  remarriages  the  education  of  the  husband  tends  to  be  a  little 


'  Paul  C.  Click  and  Herman  P.  Miller,  "Educational  Level  and  P 
ological  Review.  Vol.  21,  No.  3,  .lune  1956.  pp.  307-312. 
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lower  than  that  of  the  wife,  according  to  the  figures  in  table  76.     A  sum- 
mary of  the  details  in  this  table  reveals  the  following  variations: 

Among  100  first  marriages,  on  the  average,  in 

45  the  husbands  and  wives  were  in  the  same  broad 

educational  level;  in 
28  the  wives  were  in  a  higher  educational  level;  and  in 
27  the  husbands  were  in  a  higher  educational  level. 

Among  100  remarriages,  on  the  average,  in 

41  the  husbands  and  wives  were  in  the  same  broad 

educational  level;  in 
33  the  wives  were  in  a  higher  educational  level;  and  in 
26  the  husbands  were  in  a  higher  educational  level. 

Table  76. — Percent  Distribution  of  Couples  with  Marriages  Between  January  1947 
AND  Survey  Date,  by  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Husband  and  Wife:  June  1954 

[Percent  not  shown  where  less  than  0.1;  median  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  200,000| 


Years  of  school 

conpleted  by  husband 

in  first  marriage 

or  remarriage 

All 
recently 
married 
couples 

Years  of  school  completed  by  wife 

Median 

Elementary 

High  school 

College 

school 
years 

0  to  7 
years 

8 
years 

1  to  3 
years 

years 

1  to  3 
years 

4  or 
more 

com- 
pleted 

First  marriage 

100.0 

7.0 

9.6 

24.3 

43.2 

9.1 

6,8 

12.2 

Elementary:  0  to  7  years... 

8  years 

High  school:  1  to  3  years... 

'i  years 

College:     1  to  3  years... 

^  or  more 

Median  years  completed 

9.8 
12.4 
23.6 
33.0 
10.0 
11.3 
12.1 
100.0 

3.8 
1.4 
1.3 
0.4 
0.1 

6.5 
16.7 

1.7 
4.0 
2.2 
1.4 
0.1 
0.1 

8.8 
15.5 

3.1 
3.8 
9.2 
6.4 
1.3 
0.4 
10.7 
25.8 

1.0 
2.8 
9.9 
21.2 
4.9 
3.3 
12.4 
28.6 

0.1 
0.3 
0.8 
2.7 
2.4 
2.9 

13.9 

0.1 

6!i 

1.0 
1.1 
4.5 

16+ 
4.8 

8.6 
9.6 
11.7 
12.4 
12.7 
14.8 

11.1 

Elementary:  0  to  7  years... 

8  years 

High  school:  1  to  3  years... 

■i  years 

College:     1  to  3  years... 

^  or  more 

Median  years  completed 

21.3 
19.5 
22.8 
22.0 
8.5 
5.8 

10.2 

10.9 
2.7 
2.0 
0.9 
0.1 

5.4 

3.2 
6.1 
2.9 
2.3 
0.9 
0.1 

5.2 
5.2 
9.3 
5.0 
0.6 
0.5 
9.8 

1.2 
3.7 
6.8 
11.2 
3.8 
1.9 

12.2 

0.6 
1.4 
1.2 
1.6 
2.1 
1.6 

0.3 
0.3 
0.6 
0.9 
1.0 
1.6 

6.9 
9.5 
11.1 
12.2 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  45,  No.  12,  table  10. 
Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 


There  was  a  tendency  for  wives  to  have  a  little  more  education  than  their 
husbands  where  the  husband  had  not  graduated  from  high  school,  but  for 
husbands  to  have  a  little  more  education  than  the  wives  where  the  husband 
had  attended  college.  This  is  true  for  couples  with  husbands  in  remar- 
riages as  well  as  for  those  with  husbands  in  first  marriages.  These  patterns 
parallel  those  for  individuals  by  sex  and  reflect  the  fact  that  boys  in  their 
teens  are  more  likely  than  girls  of  the  same  age  to  drop  out  of  elementary 
school  or  high  school,  whereas  young  men  who  graduate  from  high  school 
are  more  likely  than  young  women  to  go  on  to  college.     In  addition,  the 
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data  are  affected  by  the  larger  gap  between  the  ages  of  spouses  in  remar- 
riages than  in  first  marriages;  more  of  the  remarried  men  were  consider- 
ably older  than  their  wives  and  therefore  were  more  likely  to  have  been 
of  school  age  a  longer  time  ago,  when  people  tended  to  drop  out  while 
still  in  the  lower  grades. 

Major  occupation  group  of  husband.  In  general,  those  husbands 
whose  chosen  line  of  work  requires  more  than  an  average  amount  of 
educational  training  or  manual  or  supervisory  experience,  or  the  accumu- 
lation of  material  resources,  are  likely  to  be  older  at  first  marriage  than 
other  men  (table  77).  Thus,  laborers  and  operatives  generally  need 
little  training,  experience,  or  resources  to  enter  their  types  of  work  and 
they  tend  to  marry  at  younger  ages  than  the  average.  Craftsmen,  foremen, 
clerical,  sales,  and  service  workers  occupy  an  intermediate  position  with 
respect  to  both  background  preparation  for  their  work  and  age  at  marriage. 
(Service  workers  actually  represent  a  relatively  heterogeneous  group.) 
Finally,  professional  and  technical  workers,  proprietors,  officials,  managers, 
farm  operators,  and  farm  foremen  usually  require  the  greatest  amounts  of 
preparation  and  resources  to  carry  on  their  work  and  they  tend  to  be  the 
oldest  at  first  marriage.  These  patterns  are  clearly  visible  for  men  who 
had  been  married  only  a  few  years.  For  those  with  marriages  contracted 
a  longer  time  ago,  the  patterns  are  more  obscure. 

Table  77. — Median  Age  of  Husband  at  First  Marriage,  by  Major  Occupation  Group 
OF  Husband  (for  Employed  Civilians),  Money  Income  of  Husband  in  1947,  and  Dura- 
tion of  Marriage,  for  Married  Couples  with  the  Husband  Married  Once:  April  1948 


Major  occupation  group  of 
husband  in  19AS 

tedian  age  at 
first  marriage 

Money  income  of  husband 
in  1947 

Median  age  at 
first  marriage 

Married 
less  than 
5  years 

Married 
5  years 
or  more 

Married 
less  than 
5  years 

Married 
5  years 
or  more 

24.2 

24.1 

Total 

23.9 

24.2 

22.8 
22.9 
23. A 
24.. 0 
24.6 
24.8 
25.2 
25.4 
25.6 

23.0 
24.0 
23.3 
23.6 
24.7 
24.7 
25.5 
24.4 
23.8 

22.7 
22.7 
23.8 
25.8 
26.5 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  nine 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

$1,000  to  $1,999 

24.0 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

23.9 

23.8 

Service  workers,  incl.  private  hshld.. 
Profess ■!,  techn'l,  and  kindred  wkrs.. 
Mgrs.,  off 'Is,  and  propr's,exc.  farm.. 

Source:  Paul  C.  Click  and  Emanuel  Landau,  "Age  as  a  Factor  in  Marriage,"  American  Sociological  Re- 
view, Vol.  XV,  No.  4,  August  1950,  p.  527,  and  unpublished  data.     Based  on  Current  Population  Survey 


The  median  age  at  first  marriage  for  recently  married  men  in  every 
occupation  group  is  above  the  usual  age  at  college  graduation.  This  fact 
tends  to  minimize  the  importance  of  age  at  leaving  school  as  a  direct  factor 
in  explaining  age  at  marriage.  Certainly  laborers  are  likely  to  leave 
school  and  start  full-time  employment  more  than  five  years  before  profes- 
sional men,  on  the  average,  yet  the  median  age  at  first  marriage  for  laborers 
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is  only  about  two  years  below  that  for  professional  men.''  Presumably 
professional  men  are  in  a  better  position  to  marry  soon  after  finishing 
school  than  are  manual  laborers.  Moreover,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
women  are  younger  than  men  at  first  marriage,  as  a  rule,  is  probably  the 
traditional  practice  in  this  country  of  placing  the  chief  responsibility  for 
family  income  maintenance  upon  the  husband. 

Income  of  husband.  A  positive  correlation  between  income  of  the 
husband  and  age  at  first  marriage  is  evident  from  the  figures  in  table  77 
for  men  married  less  than  five  years.  (As  a  standard  of  comparison,  the 
median  income  in  1947  of  men  who  had  been  in  their  first  marriage  less 
than  five  years  was  $2,268.)  Men  with  incomes  above  the  average  soon 
after  marriage  had  probably,  as  a  rule,  started  full-time  work  at  relatively 
high  rates  of  pay  and  had  risen  higher  on  the  occupational  ladder  before 
marriage  than  those  with  incomes  below  average. 

A  variation  in  this  pattern  is  suggested  by  the  figures  in  the  first  column 
of  table  78.  (See  also  figure  22.)  Men  who  marry  before  they  are  25 
tend  to  have  the  lowest  family  incomes  soon  after  marriage.  Those  with 
family  incomes  above  the  average  soon  after  marriage  most  often  marry 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  29  years.  The  approximately  15  percent  of 
men  who  postpone  marriage  until  they  are  30  years  old  and  over  occupy 
only  an  intermediate  position  with  respect  to  family  income  despite  their 
having  the  most  work  experience. 

Table  78. — Median  Money  Income  of  Husband  and  Wife  Combined  in  1952,  by  Age  of 
Husband,  for  Couples  with  Marriages  Between  January  1950  and  Survey  Date: 
April  1953 


Age  of  husband  in  April  1953 

Median  income 
in  1952 

Age  of  husband  in  April  1953 

Median  income 
in  1952 

$3,682 

Remarriages^ 

$3,629 

Under  25  years 

3,168 
4,319 
3,966 

3,251 

'  Both  husband  and  wife  married  once. 
-Either  husband  or  wife  or  both  remarried. 

Source:    Derived  from  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  39.  No.  5, 
table  6.     Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  necessary  data  for  a  more  definitive  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  potential  income  and  age  at  first  marriage  are  not  available.  A 
good  approach  for  such  an  analysis  would  be  to  obtain  income  distribu- 
tions of  husbands  at  the  peak  of  their  earning  careers  (usually  between  35 


'"  A  comparison  of  the  high  median  ages  at  marriage  for  lower  educational  groups,  as  shown  in_  table 
75,  with  the  low  median  ages  at  marriage  for  lower  occupation  groups,  as  shown  in  table  77,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  more  research  on  the  relationship  between  age  at  marriage  and  economic  status. 
Data  on  age  at  marriage  by  educational  level,  cross-classified  further  by  occupation  group  should  help 
to  clarify  the  underlying  relationship. 
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and  54  years  old)  classified  by  age  at  first  marriage.  The  scant  inl'onnation 
available  suggests,  nonetheless,  that  men  who  delay  their  first  marriages 
until  they  are  well  above  the  average  age  at  marriage  tend  to  include 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  men  who  have  difficulties  in  making 
adjustments,  both  economic  and  social.  This  hypothesis  is  consistent  with 
other  data,  to  be  discussed  later,  which  show  that  men  who  never  marry 
tend  to  occupy  a  comparatively  low  position  in  the  economic  scale. 

Figure  22. — Median  Income  in  1952  of  Couples  Married  in  1950  to  1953. 
BY  Age  of  Husband  in  1953 
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Among  couples  with  remarriages  a  short  time  before  the  survey  of 
April  1953,  those  with  the  husband  30  to  44  years  old  had  the  highest 
median  income.  The  median  income  of  couples  with  the  husband  or  wife 
or  both  remarried  and  with  the  husband  30  to  44  years  old  was  no  higher 
than  that  of  couples  with  both  the  husband  and  wife  married  onlv  once 
and  with  the  husband  25  to  29  years  old,  even  though  the  former  included 
husbands  who  were  nearer  the  usual  period  of  peak  earnings.  This  fact 
suggests  that  men  with  a  previous  marriage  tend  to  have  more  unstable 
employment,  or  at  least  less  remunerative  work,  than  similar  men  with  no 
previous  marriage. 

Among  men  whose  marriages  have  been  broken,  however,  those  who 
remarry  tend  to  have  a  higher  economic  status  and  related  attributes  than 
those  who  do  not  remarry.  Those  remarried  less  than  five  years  before 
the  date  of  the  April  1948  survey,  from  which  the  1947  income  data  were 
obtained,  had  a  median  income  of  $2,348.^'  Those  who  had  become 
divorced  within  five  years  prior  to  the  survey  and  had  not  remarried  had 
almost  an  identical  median  income,  namely,  $2,346,  whereas  those  who 
had  become  widowed  in  this  period  and  had  not  remarried  had  a  median 
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income  of  $1,521.  If  those  who  remarried  hud  been  a  represcnlalive 
cross  section  of  those  subject  to  remarriage,  their  median  income  would 
have  probably  fallen  somewhere  between  the  medians  for  th<;  recently 
widowed  and  the  recently  divorced.  Since  the  median  income  of  those 
who  remarried  was  well  above  that  level,  it  seems  safe  to  infer  that  those 
who  did  remarry  tended  to  have  higher  incomes  than  those  who  remained 
divorced  or  widowed.  This  inference  is  supported  by  the  additional  fact 
that  men  who  had  been  divorced  less  than  five  years  had  higher  median 
incomes  ($2,346)  than  those  divorced  five  years  or  more  ($1,942),  and 
the  fact  that  those  widowed  less  than  five  years  had  higher  median  incomes 
($1,521)  than  those  widowed  five  to  nine  years  ($1,352).  Although 
about  30  percent  of  the  widowers  had  been  widowed  ten  vears  or  more, 
probably  very  few  of  these  men  should  be  regarded  as  actively  subject  to 
remarriage. 

The  financial  standing  of  a  recently  married  couple  depends,  of  course, 
not  only  on  the  husband's  income  but  also  on  that  of  others  in  his  family 
group,  especially  his  wife.  According  to  1953  data  on  couples  in  their 
first  marriages  for  three  and  one-quarter  years  or  less,  about  half  (55  per- 
cent) of  the  wives  had  some  income  during  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  survey  (table  79). 

Table  79. — Percent  Distribution  of  Couples  with  First  Marriages  Between  January 
1950  AND  Survey  Date,  by  Combined  Money  Income  of  Husband  and  Wife  in  19.52.  by 
Money  Income  of  Wife  in  1952:  April  1953 


All  recently 

married 
couples  with 
husband  and 
wife  married 

Combined  income  of  hucband  and  wife  in  1952 

Income  of  wife 
in  1952 

Under 
$2,000 

$2,000 

to 
$2,999 

$3,000 

to 
$3,999 

$4,000 

to 
$4,999 

$5,000 

to 
$5,999 

$6,000 
and 
over 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

None 

45.0 
34.3 
20.7 

66.9 
33.1 

59.7 
39,2 
1.1 

51.0 
40.3 
8.6 

33.1 
41.4 

25.5 

25.2 
31.0 
43.9 

23.1 

$2,000  and  over 

64.7 

Source:   National   Office  of  Vital  Statistics,    Vital  Slatistirs — Special  Reports.   \ol.   39.   ,N( 
Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


In  this  connection,  it  would  be  interesting  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
recently  married  couples  in  the  greatest  financial  need  would  be  the  ones 
among  which  the  largest  proportion  of  income-earning  wives  are  found. 
To  test  this  hypothesis,  data  on  income  of  the  husband  by  income  of  the 
wife,  for  recently  married  couples,  would  be  desirable.  Available  data 
on  income  of  the  husband  and  wife  combined  cross-classified  by  income 
of  the  wife,  however,  are  consistent  with  the  reverse  of  this  hypothesis. 
Thus,  the  proportion  of  wives  with  income  and  also  the  amount  of  the  wife's 
income  increased  progressively  as  the  total  income  of  the  husband  and 
wife  combined  went  up  (table  79).  At  the  lowest  extreme,  only  one-third 
of  the  wives  had  incomes  where  the  combined  income  was  below  $2,000, 
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whereas  at  the  upper  extreme,  three-fourths  of  the  wives  had  incomes 
where  the  combined  income  was  $6,000  and  over.  Moreover,  if  $2,000 
or  more  is  used  as  a  criterion  of  relative  economic  independence,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  wives  had  relative  economic  independence  where  the 
combined  income  was  between  $4,000  and  $5,000.  This  proportion  was 
nearly  one-half  where  the  combined  income  was  between  $5,000  and 
$6,000,  and  it  was  about  two-thirds  where  the  combined  income  was 
$6,000  and  over.  According  to  other  census  data,  based  on  1952  income 
figures  without  regard  to  duration  of  marriage,  the  proportion  of  families 
with  working  wives  rose  from  only  about  20  percent  for  the  lower  income 
groups  to  about  40  percent  for  families  with  incomes  between  $6,000  and 
$10,000  and  then  dropped  back  to  20  percent  for  families  in  the  highest 
income  bracket  ($15,000  or  more).' 

Difference  between  ages  of  husband  and  wife 

Range  and  patterns  of  the  differences.  As  indicated  in  an  earlier 
section  of  this  chapter,  the  ages  of  persons  at  the  time  of  entering  their 
first  marriage  tend  to  be  concentrated  within  the  span  of  a  few  years  of  age. 
The  ages  of  heaviest  concentration  for  men  and  women,  both  separately 
and  jointly,  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement  which  is  based  on 
vital  statistics  data  for  21  States  in  1953. 

Among  couples  with  groom  and  bride  entering  first  marriage: 

54  percent  of  the  grooms  were  between  20  and  24  years  old, 

55  percent  of  the  brides  were  between  18  and  21  years  old,  and 

36  percent  of  the  couples  had  both  groom  and  bride  within  these  ages; 

81  percent  of  the  grooms  were  between  18  and  26  years  old, 

82  percent  of  the  brides  were  between  16  and  23  years  old,  and 

74  percent  of  the  couples  had  both  groom  and  bride  within  these  ages.* 

These  figures  indicate  not  only  that  the  husbands  tend  to  be  older  than 
their  wives  at  first  marriage  but  also  that  their  ages  at  first  marriage  are 
somewhat  less  concentrated.  For  instance,  54  percent  of  the  grooms  were 
in  the  five  single  years  of  age,  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  whereas  virtually 
the  same  proportion  (55  percent)  of  the  brides  were  in  the  four  single 
years  of  age,  18,  19,  20,  and  21. 

The  amount  by  which  husbands  tend  to  be  older  than  their  wives, 
where  both  are  entering  their  first  marriage,  is  brought  out  in  table  80 
and  figure  23.  If  the  ages  of  the  spouses  always  tended  to  be  about  the 
same  number  of  years  apart,  regardless  of  the  age  of  either  at  first  mar- 
riage, the  curves  in  figure  23  would  have  slopes  of  45  degrees  and  would, 
therefore,  be  parallel  to  the  central  diagonal  lines.  Both  of  the  curves, 
however,  have  slopes  of  less  than  45  degrees.     The  slope  of  the  top  curve 


IJ.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-60.  No.  15,  page  3. 
'  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports.  Vol.  42,  No.  5.  table  3. 
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and  the  data  in  the  left  half  of  table  80  indicate  that,  on  the  average,  women 
who  are  under  18  years  of  age  at  marriage  tend  to  marry  men  who  are 
more  than  three  years  their  senior;  for  women  18  to  20  years  old,  when 
close  to  40  percent  of  the  women  enter  first  marriage,  the  gap  averages 
about  three  years;  for  those  21  to  25,  it  is  about  two  years;  and  for  those 
26  to  31,  it  is  only  about  one  year,  but  still  in  the  direction  of  the  husband 
being  older  than  the  wife.  (Only  about  5  percent  of  the  women  who  marry 
enter  first  marriages  after  they  are  31  years  old.) 


Table  80. 


-Median  Age  of  Bride  and  Groom  by  Age  of  Spouse  at  First  Marriage 
OF  Both,  for  21  Reporting  States:  1953 


[Medi; 


computed  from  data  by  single  years  of  age 


Age  of  bride 

Median  age 
of  groom 

Age  of  groom 

Median  age 
of  bride 

19.7 
20.1 
20.6 
21.3 
21.9 
22.7 
23.3 
2<i.2 
2A.9 

25.7 
26.6 
27.4 
28.3 
29.1 
30.0 
30.8 
32.0 

17  vears 

20  years 

19.0 

19  years 

22  years 

20.2 

23  years 

20.7 

25  years 

21.7 

25  vears 

28  vears 

23.3 

28  vears 

31  years 

25.0 

31  vears 

34  years 

27.5 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  42,  No.  5, 
table  A.     Based  on  vital  statistics  records. 


The  slope  of  the  bottom  curve  in  figure  23  and  the  data  in  the  right  half 
of  table  80  show  that,  on  the  average,  men  who  marry  at  the  ages  of  18 
to  20  years  tend  to  be  about  the  same  age  as  their  wives  or  one  year  older; 
about  one-third  of  the  men  enter  first  marriage  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
23  years  and  these  men  tend  to  be  about  two  years  older  than  their  wives; 
the  gap  averages  about  three  years  for  men  24  or  25  years  old  at  first  mar- 
riage, four  years  for  those  26  or  27,  five  years  for  those  28  to  30,  and  six 
years  for  those  31  to  34  years  old  at  first  marriage.  (Only  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  men  who  marry  enter  first  marriage  after  they  are  34  years  old.) 

These  findings  indicate  that  women  who  are  quite  young  at  first  marriage 
usually  marry  men  several  years  older  than  themselves,  but  that  women 
who  are  relatively  late  in  entering  their  first  marriages  are  likely  to  be 
about  the  same  age  as  their  husbands.  The  data  also  indicate,  conversely, 
that  men  who  are  quite  young  at  first  marriage  usually  marry  women  about 
their  own  age,  but  that  men  who  are  relatively  late  in  entering  their  first 
marriages  are  likely  to  be  several  years  older  than  their  wives.  With 
reference  to  these  data  on  first  marriages,  it  might  appear  arithmetically  im- 
possible for  young  men  to  marry  women  their  own  age  (while  young  women 
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marry  older  men)  or  for  older  women  to  marry  men  their  own  age  (while 
older  men  marry  younger  women).  The  explanation  is  that  relatively  few 
men  marry  when  they  are  very  young,  and  relatively  few  women  marry 
for  the  first  time  when  they  are  comparatively  old.  These  few  marriages 
do  not  greatly  affect  the  median  ages  of  the  spouses  of  young  women  and 
older  men. 


Figure  23. 


-Median  Age  of  Bride  and  Groom  by  Age  of  Spouse  at  First  Marriage 
OF  Both,  for  21  Reporting  States:  1953 
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n  table  80. 

A  somewhat  similar  pattern  for  couples  prevails  when  one  or  both 
spouses  remarry,  except  that  for  a  specified  age  of  the  husband  or  wife 
the  median  age  of  the  spouse  is  a  few  years  older  (table  81).  This  fact 
reflects,  in  part,  the  general  tendency  for  the  disparity  between  the  ages 
of  spouses  to  be  greater  where  one  or  both  are  remarrying,  but  this  tend- 
ency is  more  evident  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wife's  age  than  the 
husband's.  The  figures  for  those  at  the  younger  ages  are  affected  by  the 
fact  that  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  women  as  of  the  men  are  in 
their  early  20's  at  the  time  of  remarriage;  the  figures  for  those  at  older 
ages  are  affected  by  the  fact  that  half  again  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
men  as  of  the  women  are  above  the  age  of  45  years  at  the  time  of 
remarriage. 
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Table  81. — Median  Age  of  Husband  and  Wife  at  Current  Marria(;e  by  A(,k  of  Spouse 
AT  Current  Marriage,  for  Couples  with  Husband  or  Wife  or  Both  Remarried 
Between  January  1947  and  Survey  Date:  June  1954 


Age  of  wife  at  current 
marriage 

Median  age 
of  husband 
at  current 
marriage 

Age  of  husband  at  current 
marriage 

Median  age  . 
of  wife  at 

current 

marriage 

Total,  husband  or  wife  or  both 

35.8 

Total,  husband  or  wife  or  both 

31.1 

U   to  19  years 

26.5 
27.4 
31.0 
35.7 
40.9 
47.9 
60.4 

14  to  24  years 

22.7 

25  to  29  years 

25.2 

35  to  39  years 

33.1 

35.9 

51.6 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports.  Vol.  45.  Ni>.  12.  table  14. 
Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Among  couples  who  married  between  1947  and  1954,  the  median  dif- 
ference in  ages  of  the  spouses  was  3.0  years  for  couples  with  the  husbands 
in  their  first  marriages  and  twice  that  much,  6.1  years,  for  couples  with 
the  husbands  remarried  (table  82).  In  both  the  first  marriages  and  the 
remarriages,  about  three-fourths  of  the  husbands  were  older  than  their 
wives.  Because  of  the  smaller  amount  of  deviation  in  the  ages  of  persons 
at  first  marriage  than  at  remarriage,  about  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of 
those  entering  first  marriages  as  of  those  entering  remarriages  are  the  same 
age  as  their  spouse.  Moreover,  since  persons  who  remarry  are  older,  as 
a  rule,  than  those  who  marry  for  the  first  time,  the  former  tend  to  be  in 
an  age  range  where  several  years'  difference  in  ages  of  the  spouses  is  less 
conspicuous.  In  other  words,  a  person  who  remarries  generally  has  reason 
to  be  less  sensitive  about  a  few  years'  difference  between  his  age  and  the 
age  of  his  spouse. 


T.\BLE  82. — Percent  Distribution  of  Difference  Between  Ages  of  Husband  and  Wife. 
FOR  Couples  with  Marriages  Between  January  1947  and  Survey  Date:  June  1954 


Difference  between  ages  of 
husband  and  wife 

Husband 
in  first 
marriage 

Difference  between  ages  of 
hiisband  and  wife 

Husband 

re- 
married 

Total 

100.0 

Total 

100.0 

Husband  older  than  wife  by— 

6.1 

23.0 
21.4 
13.1 
11.1 
10.7 

8.9 
5.8 

3.0 

Husband  older  than  wife  by— 

15.1 

0   vAa-r.5 

1  Year 

1  and  "> 

10.6 

Husband  younger  than  wife  by- 

Median  years  husband  was  older  than  wife. 

Median  years  husband  was  older  than  wife. 

6.1 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Stalislics.  Vital  Slalislirs-  S/iecial  Reports.  \ul.  45.  No.  1; 
and  16.    Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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The  extremes  of  the  range  of  age  disparities  are  especially  noteworthy. 
Thus,  men  who  remarry  are  somewhat  more  likely  than  those  who  enter 
first  marriage  to  be  younger  than  their  wiyes  and  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  far  older  than  their  wiyes.  Only  6  percent  of  the  men  entering  their 
first  marriages  were  at  least  ten  years  senior  to  their  wiyes,  whereas  30 
percent  of  those  remarrying  were  at  least  ten  years  senior  to  their  wives. 

Variations  by  age  at  marriage.  A  direct  measurement  of  the 
differences  between  the  ages  of  the  spouses  at  marriage  reveals  the  familiar 
pattern  of  a  smaller  disparity  if  the  husband  is  relatively  young,  and  of  a 
larger  disparity  if  the  wife  is  relatively  young  (table  83) .  For  all  couples 
with  the  husband  in  his  first  marriage,  the  husband  is  three  years  older 
than  the  wife,  on  the  average;  for  all  couples  with  the  husband  in  a  remar- 
riage, the  husband  is  six  years  older  than  the  wife,  on  the  average. 


Table  83. — Median  Difference  Between  Ages  of  Husband  and  Wife  at  Marriage,  by 
Age  of  Spouse  at  Marriage,  for  Couples  with  Marriages  Between  January  1947  and 
Survey  Date:  June  1954 


Age  at  first  marriage 

Median  years 

husband  was 

older  than 

wife 

Age  at  remarriage 

Median  years 

husband  was 

older  than 

wife 

FIRST  MARHIAGE 
Age   of  Husband 
Totali 

3.0 

REMARRIAGE 
Age  of  Husband 

lA   to  29  years 

2.8 
1.3 
2.1 
3.1 
■i.S 
6. A 

3.2 

30  to  34.  years 

Age  of  Wife 
Total= 

Age  of  Wife 

14  to  29  years 

3.3 
A.O 
3.1 
2.7 
1.6 
1.1 

30  to  M   years 

30  years  and  over 

'  Husband  married  onre,  wife  either  married  onre  or  remarried. 
-  Husband  and  wife  married  onee. 

^Husband  remarried,  wife  either  married  once  or  remarrried. 
^  Husband  and  wife  remarried. 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  45,  No.  12,  table 
and  16.     Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


It  is  significant  that  the  median  difference  between  the  ages  of  the 
spouses  is  actually  about  the  same  (three  years)  for  both  first  marriages 
and  remarriages  where  the  age  of  the  husband  at  marriage  is  under  30 
years.  Likewise,  the  median  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  spouses 
is  nearly  the  same  for  both  types  of  marriage  where  the  age  of  the  husband 
at  marriage  is  30  years  and  over;  here,  the  median  gap  is  about  six  years 
for  first  marriages  and  seven  for  remarriages.     Although  the  available 
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data  do  not  permit  comparisons  of  the  disparity  between  the  ages  of  the 
spouses  according  to  more  detailed  age  levels  of  the  husbands,  they  never- 
theless point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  general,  a  knowledge  of 
the  age  of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  marriage  is  a  more  important  factor 
in  establishing  the  probable  age  of  his  wife  than  is  the  knowledge  as  to 
whether  he  is  marrying  for  the  first  time  or  has  been  previously  married.*^ 

This  pattern  does  not  hold  true,  however,  when  the  wife's  age  at  mar- 
riage is  the  point  of  reference.  For  women  under  30  years  old  at  marriage, 
the  median  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  spouses  is  about  twice  as 
large  for  women  entering  remarriage  (seven  years)  as  for  those  entering 
first  marriage  (three  years).  For  women  30  years  old  and  over  at  mar- 
riage, the  median  gap  is  also  much  higher  for  women  entering  remarriage 
(five  years)  than  for  those  entering  first  marriage  (one  year).  Thus,  it 
appears  that  previous  marital  status,  in  this  case,  does  constitute  a  residual 
factor,  over  and  above  age  at  which  the  woman  married,  in  explaining  the 
difference  between  the  ages  of  the  spouses.  The  fact  that  the  findings  are 
not  the  same  when  age  of  husband  and  age  of  wife  are  used  as  reference 
points  is  probably  a  function  of  differences  between  the  distribution  of  the 
ages  of  men  and  the  distribution  of  the  ages  of  women  at  both  first  mar- 
riage and  remarriage.  This  is  an  area  where  more  intensive  research  is 
needed  for  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  underlying  factors. 

Variations  by  social  characteristics.  The  difference  between  the 
ages  of  spouses  at  first  marriage  and  remarriage  of  the  husband  varies  by 
color,  residence,  and  educational  level  (table  84  and  figure  24).  In  both 
types  of  marriage,  the  number  of  years  by  which  the  age  of  the  husband 
exceeds  that  of  the  wife  is  greater  for  nonwhites  than  for  whites,  for  farm 
residents  than  for  nonfarm  residents,  and  for  persons  with  no  high  school 
education  than  for  those  with  a  high  school  or  college  education.  Various 
measures  of  economic  status  usually  show  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
whites,  of  nonfarm  residents,  and  of  persons  with  a  high  school  or  college 
education  in  the  upper  half  of  the  economic  scale. 

The  results  in  table  84,  therefore,  imply  a  negative  correlation  between 
the  economic  status  of  the  husband,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  size  of  the 
gap  between  the  ages  of  the  spouses,  on  the  other  hand.  This  correlation 
may  reflect,  among  other  things,  a  tendency  for  men  who  come  from  the 
lower  economic  strata  to  place  an  unusually  high  premium  on  marrying 
women  somewhat  younger  than  themselves;  or  it  may  reflect  a  tendency 
for  women  in  the  lower  economic  strata  to  prefer  marital  partners  who 
are  considerably  older  than  themselves  because  such  men  would  have  had 


^  A  similar  conclusion  has  been  reached  on  the  basis  of  more  detailed  data  tor  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  1947  to  1951  and  1921  to  1925.  See  "Age  Differences  of  Brides  and  Grooms,"  Statis- 
tical Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  \ol.  35,  No.  5,  Mav  1954,  pp.  4-6.  This 
article  states,  in  addition,  that  "where  the  groom  is  under  age  30,  the  difference  in  age  between  the 
bride  and  groom  is  about  the  same  as  a  generation  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  men  marrying  later  in 
life  now  choose  brides  somewhat  closer  to  their  own  age." 
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time  to  rise  hiiiher  in  tlie  occupational  scale  than  men  nearer  their  own 
ages. 

TxBi.E  84. — Medun  Diiferknce  Between  A<;e8  of  Hisband  \nd  Wife,  by  Color.  Resi- 
dence, AND  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Husband,  for  Couples  with  Marriages 
Between  January  1947  and  Survey  Date:  June  1954 


Median  years  husband 
was  older  than  wife 

Years  of  school 
■  oonpleted  by  husband 

Median  years  husband 
was  older  than  wife 

Color  and  residence 

Husband 
in  first 
marriage 

Husband 

re- 
married 

Husband 
in  first 
marriage 

Husband 

re- 
married 

Total 

3.0 

6.1 

Total 

3.0 

6.1 

White 

3.0 
3.6 

2.9 
3.3 
3.8 

b.l 
5.5 
8.6 

Elementary:   0  to  7  years... 

8  years 

High  school:  1  to  3  years... 

4  years 

College:     1  to  3  years... 

4  or  more 

4.0 
3.7 
2.9 
2.8 
2.9 
3.1 

8.4 

Nonwhite 

6.3 

5.3 

Source:  National  Ofiicc  ol'  Vilal  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics—Special  Reports,  \ol.  45,  No.  12,  tables  15 
iiid  16.     Based  on  Current  Po[)ulation  Survey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Figure  24. — Median  Difference  Between  Ages  of  Husband  and  Wife,  by  Years 
of  School  Completed  by  Husband,  for  Couples  Married  in  1947  to  1954 

Years  of  school 
completed 
by  husband  First  marriages  Remarriages 


Elementary  0-7  ^ 
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There  are  many  practical  implications  of  the  differences  between  the  ages 
of  spouses  at  marriage.  Among  these  are  the  effects  of  these  differences 
on  the  probability  of  survival  of  the  husband  and  wife  and,  in  turn,  the 
effects  on  the  chance  that  orphaned  children  will  be  dependent  on  a 
surviving  widow  or  widower.  The  fact  that  men  are  usually  older  than 
their  wives  and  subject  to  higher  death  rates  indicates  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
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husband  is  more  likely  than  the  wile  to  die  before  their  children  reach 
maturity,  in  which  case  the  children  become  dependent  upon  her  for 
support.  If  the  husband  is  considerably  older  than  his  wife,  not  only  is 
this  likelihood  increased,  but  also  the  chances  of  divorce  are  probably 
greater,  although  evidence  on  the  latter  point  is  not  available  from  census 
data. 

The  period  of  joint  survival  of  the  marital  partners  is  likely  to  be 
greatest  where  the  husband  is  about  five  years  younger  than  the  wife. 
When  the  disparity  between  the  ages  of  the  spouses  is  great,  however,  this 
disparity  may  become  a  source  of  social  derision  and  therefore  a  potential 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  marriage.  In  any  case,  the  interests  of  spouses 
are  probably  most  nearly  mutual,  as  a  rule,  when  the  husband  and  wife 
are  about  the  same  age. 


CHAPTER        7 

MARRIAGE  RATES  AND  NUMBER  OF  PREVIOUS 
MARRIAGES 

Trend  and  patterns  of  marriage  rates 

A  proper  evaluation  of  the  trend  and  varied  patterns  among  first  marriages 
can  be  obtained  most  effectively  by  examining  first  marriage  rates.  There 
are  similar  advantages  in  studying  divorce,  separation,  widowhood,  and 
remarriage  rates.  Such  rates  may  be  computed  in  many  different  ways, 
but  the  most  useful  way  is  to  relate  the  number  of  marriages  (divorces, 
etc.)  to  the  number  of  persons  who  are  subject  to  marriage  (divorce,  etc.) 
during  the  time  interval  in  question. 

The  number  of  persons  subject  to  first  marriage  (that  is,  the  number  of 
single  persons)  is  ordinarily  smaller  for  each  successively  older  age  group 
of  adults.  Obviously  the  number  of  single  persons  diminishes  most 
rapidly  at  those  ages  when  the  number  of  marriages  is  the  largest.  Among 
single  persons  past  the  age  at  which  most  first  marriages  occur,  both  the 
number  of  marriages  and  the  number  of  persons  still  subject  to  marriage 
go  down  as  age  advances.  If  first  marriage  rates  are  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  persons  still  subject  to  first  marriage,  it  takes  fewer 
first  marriages  at  successively  older  ages  to  yield  a  first  marriage  rate  of 
a  given  level.  In  actual  practice,  the  size  of  the  first  marriage  rate  goes 
down  more  slowly  after  the  peak  period  of  first  marriage,  percentagewise, 
than  does  the  number  of  first  marriages. 

Trend  of  first  marriage  rates.  The  relative  magnitudes  of  first 
marriage  rates  just  prior  to  the  time  of  the  1950  Census,  as  compared 
with  those  just  prior  to  the  1940  and  1910  Censuses,  are  shown  in  table 
85  for  women  by  color,  with  rates  by  age  for  white  women. ^  Since  these 
rates  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  data  that  required  some  adjustments, 
they  are  probably  more  useful  for  showing  patterns  of  change  over  time 
and  by  age  than  they  are  for  indicating  the  absolute  levels  of  the  rates. 


'These  rates  represent  probabilities  of  marriage  within  one  year's  time  and  were  derived  from  census 
data  on  women  reported  as  having  entered  their  first  marriages  during  the  three  years  prior  to  the  respec- 
tive census  dates  and  from  census  data  on  the  number  of  single  women.  The  base  used  for  the  rates 
was  the  number  of  single  females  at  the  census  date  plus  one-third  of  those  in  their  first  marriages 
less  than  three  years  before  the  date  of  the  census;  that  is,  the  base  was  the  estimated  number  of  women 
who  had  been  single  at  some  time  during  the  year  before  the  census  and  therefore  subject  to  first  mar- 
riage. No  allowance  was  made  ibr  deaths,  divorces,  immigration,  or  emigration  of  persons  subject 
to  first  marriage  during  the  period,  nor  for  errors  in  the  reporting  of  marital  items.     Although  the 
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Table  85. — First  Marriage  Rates  per  1,000  Women  Subject  to  First  Marriage,  by  Color, 
WITH  Rates  for  White  Women  by  Age:  1947  to  1950,  1937  to  1940,  and  1907  to  1910 

[Rates  are  averages  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  dates  of  the  1950.  1940.  and 
1910  Censuses  and  are  subject  to  errors  of  estimate.    See  text,  footnote  1| 


Age   and  color 

19<;7  to 
1950 

1937  to 
19^0 

1907  to 
1910 

Women  15  years  old  and  over 

85 

55 

60 

White   

81 
172 
130 
72 
U 
77 

54 
48 
105 
86 
46 
8 
61 

58 

47 

94 

82 

30  to  3A-   years      

60 

12 

Nonwhite    

76 

Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Population,  \ol.  II,  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  Part  1,  U.  S. 
Summary,  table  102;  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports.  Part  5,  Chapter  C,  Fertility,  tables  18  and  19;  1940  Census 
of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Characteristics  by  Age.  Part  1,  U.  S.  Summary,  table  8;  Fertility  bv  Duration  of  Mar- 
riage, tables  1  to  4;  Nativity  and  Parentage  of  the  White  Population,  General  Characteristics,  table  16;  and 
1910  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  General  Report  and  Analysis,  Chapter  V,  Marital  Condition,  table  16. 

Before  1940,  the  first  marriage  rate  for  nonwhite  women  was  evidently 
somewhat  higher  than  that  for  white  women  but  by  1950  the  reverse  was 
true.  For  both  white  and  nonwhite  women,  the  first  marriage  rate  was 
lower  during  the  late  1930's  than  during  the  years  immediately  before 
1910.  For  white  women,  the  decline  appears  to  have  been  limited  to 
those  above  the  age  of  30  years  and  presumably  reflects  the  postponement 
of  marriages  during  the  1930's  among  women  who  were  in  their  20's  or 


levels  of  the  rates  would  have  been  somewhat  different  if  such  allowances  had  been  made,  it  is 
believed  that  the  general  conclusions  about  trends  and  differentials  would  not  have  been  greatly 
affected  thereby. 

The  data  on  recently  married  women  by  age  at  census  date  were  adjusted  to  the  age  at  marriage. 
For  1940  and  1910,  three  types  of  additional  adjustments  were  made:  (1)  data  on  duration  of  marriage 
for  native  white  women  were  inflated  to  cover  also  foreign-born  white  women,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  first  marriage  rates  for  native  whites  and  foreign-born  whites  were  the  same  in  each  age  group,  and 
data  for  Negroes  were  inflated  in  a  similar  manner  to  cover  also  other  nonwhite  women;  (2)  women 
with  nonreports  on  number  of  times  married  were  distributed  proportionately  among  those  in  first 
marriages  and  remarriages;  and  (3)  women  with  nonreports  on  duration  of  marriage  were  distributed 
proportionately  among  those  married  less  than  three  years  and  those  married  three  years  or  more.  For 
1950,  data  were  available  on  duration  of  marriage  by  color  and  the  nonreports  were  distributed  in 
the  processing  stages  before  final  tabulation.  In  other  tables  in  this  chapter  and  in  Chapter  8.  mar- 
riage, separation,  divorce,  and  widowhood  rates  for  1948  to  1950  were  calculated  bv  the  same  tvpe 
of  method  as  that  described  here  for  first  marriages. 

The  rates  are  based  on  experience  for  short  periods  of  time  before  the  decennial  censuses  and 
therefore  reflect  the  level  of  marriage  rates  for  those  periods  rather  than  for  entire  decades;  the  number 
of  persons  subject  to  marriage  in  a  given  period,  however,  depends  partly  upon  marriage  rates  in  pre- 
ceding years  and  on  past  trends  in  the  number  of  births.  In  some  respects  "generation  first  marriage 
rates,"  covering  the  lifetime  first  marriage  experience  of  cohorts,  would  be  more  useful  but  are  not 
available;  moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  many  years  after  the  peak  period  of  first  marriage  before 
the  necessary  data  for  computing  generation  rates  based  on  a  given  cohort  become  available  in  final 
form,  or  to  make  estimates  of  the  number  of  first  marriages  for  the  cohort  during  the  remainder  of 
life.  The  same  problems,  in  perhaps  aggravated  form,  hinder  the  preparation  of  generation  remar- 
riage rates  or  generation  total  marriage  rates.  A  rough  measure  of  generation  trends  in  first  marriage 
can  be  obtained  bv  analyzing  changes  in  percent  single  for  successive  birth  cohorts  that  attain  age  45 
or  55.  The  word  "cohort"  is  used  here  to  mean  a  group  of  persons  born  in  a  specific  period,  such 
as  1920  or  1920  to  1924;  this  group  of  persons  is  studied  at  successive  periods  throughout  its  lifetime. 
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older  when  the  depression  period  was  at  its  worst.  By  the  late  1940s, 
the  first  marriage  rate  for  nonwhite  women  had  regained  its  1910  level 
whereas  that  for  white  women  had  gone  one-third  above  its  1910  level. 
Moreover,  the  white  first  marriage  rate  for  each  age  group  was  at  least 
half  again  as  high  in  the  late  1940's  as  in  the  late  1930's.  Thus,  all  age 
groups  of  white  women  shared  in  the  first  marriage  boom  of  the  1940"s. 
However,  the  increases  in  the  rates  were  higher  among  women  under  25 
years  old  than  they  were  for  those  25  to  34  years  old;  this  fact,  in  turn, 
helps  to  account  for  the  decline  in  median  age  at  first  marriage. 

Table  86. — First  Marriage  Rates  per  1,000  Persons  Subject  to  First  Marriage, 
BY  Age  and  Sex:  1950  to  1953,  and  1947  to  1950 


First 

raarriare 

rate 

Age 

First 

marria-e 

rate 

Age 

CPS, 

1950  to 
1953 

Census, 
1947  to 
1950 

Dlffer- 

CPS, 

1950  to 
1953 

Census, 
1947  to 

1950 

Differ- 

Men  U  to  6A   years... 

70 

64 

6 

Women  14  to  59  years.. 
14  to  16  years 

91 

83 

g 

22 
131 
169 
199 
151 
91 
2A 

21 
99 
128 
142 
138 
95 
35 

1 
32 
41 
57 
13 
-4 
-11 

30 
90 
148 
176 
182 
184 
193 
166 
122 
72 
23 

31 

119 
144 
162 
166 
154 
149 
116 
64 
21 

-1 

19  years 

32 

25  to  29  years 

20  years 

20 

23  and  24  years 

17 

g 

35  to  59  years 

2 

Current  Population  Survey  data  for  1950  to  1953 
gn  ( — )  denotes  amount  bv  which  the  forn: 


ceeded  rate  based 
was  exceeded  b\ 


'  Amount  bv  which  rate  based 
on  census  data  lor  1947  to  1950;  niin 
the  latter. 

Source:  Derived  from  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports.  \bl.  39,  No.  3, 
table  5;  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  50,  table  1;  No.  44. 
table  1;  No.  38.  table  5;  and  No.  33,  table  1;  1950  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Part  2. 
Chapter  D,  Marital  Status,  tables  1  and  5;  and  Chapter  E,  Duration  of  Current  Marital  Status,  table  3. 

First  marriage  rates  advanced  to  still  higher  levels  during  the  early 
1950's  than  they  had  attained  by  the  late  1940's  (table  86).  Here,  again, 
caution  in  interpreting  the  figures  is  warranted  because  the  rates  come 
from  different  sources.  The  rates  for  the  early  1950's  were  undoubtedly 
affected  by  the  expansion  of  the  Armed  Forces  soon  after  the  1950  Census 
was  taken.  The  expansion  of  the  Armed  Forces  probably  accounts  for 
about  four-tenths  of  the  increase  in  first  marriage  rate  for  men  20  to  24 
years  of  age,  which  is  based  on  the  civilian  population.^  Most  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  first  marriage  rate  between  1950  and  1953  took  place  among 
men  20  to  24  years  old  and  among  women  18  to  22  years  old.  The  fact 
that  the  change  in  first  marriage  rate  among  those  at  still  younger  ages  was 


-This  IS  the  amount  l)\  which  llie  increase  in  the  rale  for  men  in  these  aj»es  exceeded  the  increase 
in  the  rate  for  women  18  to  22  years  of  age.  The  increase  was  greater  for  men  because  most  of  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Armed  Forces  were  single  men.  who  were  not  covered  bv  the  1953  survey:  presumably 
most  of  the  men  who  married  between  1950  and  1953  were  not  taken  into  the  Armed  Forces  and  were 
therefore  covered  b\  the  survey,  as  were  also  virlualK  all  recently  marrii^d  women. 
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very  slight  merits  special  attention;  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
future  data  will  show  that  the  early  1950's  represented  a  turning  point 
toward  declining  marriage  rates  at  these  young  ages.  Likewise  noteworthy 
is  the  decline  in  first  marriage  rates  among  men  over  30.  Evidently  the 
high  marriage  rates  during  the  1940's  and  early  1950's  had  sharply 
reduced  the  number  of  bachelors  with  an  active  interest  in  marriage. 

Differential  rates  of  first  marriage.  In  the  late  1940's,  first  mar- 
riage rates  for  nonwhite  women  were  lower  than  those  for  all  women 
without  regard  to  color  and  were  therefore  lower  than  those  for  white 
women,  as  indicated  by  the  findings  in  table  87  and  figure  25.  For 
women  under  18,  the  rates  differed  little;  and,  for  women  30  and  over, 
the  rates  for  nonwhites  appear  to  be  higher  than  those  for  whites.  How- 
ever, for  women  between  18  and  29  years  of  age,  when  most  first  marriages 
occur,  the  first  marriage  rates  for  nonwhites  were  clearly  the  lower.^ 

Table  87. — First  Marriage  Rates  per  1,000  Women  Subject  to  First  Marriage,  by  Age, 
Years  of  School  Completed,  Labor  Force  Status  in  1950,  and  Color:  1948  to  1950 


. 

Years  of  school  completed 

and  labor  force  statiis 

in  1950 

First  marriage  rate 

Age 

rate 

Unstand- 
ardized 

Standardized 
for  age 

Total 

Non- 
white 

Total 

Non- 
white 

Total 

Non- 
white 

Women  14  to  59  years.. 

70 

60 

Women  14  to  59  years... 
Elementary:  0  to  8  years.. 
High  school:  1  to  3  years.. 

^   years 

College:     1  to  3  years.. 

4  or  more 

70 

60 

70 

58 

14  to  17  years 

36 
111 
138 
127 
101 
56 
20 

1 

37 
85 
90 

87 
68 
28 

50 
57 
111 
78 
66 

55 
82 

54 

70 
61 

49 
65 

73 
58 
55 

56 
112 

62 

60 

22  to  24  years 

58 

54 

Not  in  labor  force 

74 

'  Refers  to  labor  force  participation  at  time  of  1950  Census,  not  at  time  of  marriage. 
Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports.  Part  2.  Chapter  E.  Duration 
of  Current  Marital  Status,  table  5;  and  Part  5,  Chapter  B,  Education,  table  8. 

The  highest  first  marriage  rates  by  educational  level,  not  standardized  by 
age,  are  for  women  with  exactly  four  years  of  high  school.  Corresponding 
rates  standardized  for  age  show  little  variation  among  women  with  elemen- 
tary or  high  school  training  but  show  relatively  low  rates  for  those  who 
had  at  least  some  college  education.  College-trained  women  probably 
include  the  largest  proportion  in  types  of  employment  where  marriage, 
and  especially  child  care,  might  be  an  impediment  to  occupational  pur- 
suits and  advancement.  Although  the  age-standardized  first  marriage 
rates  for  nonwhites  below  the  college  level  are  consistently  lower  than 
those  for  all  women  at  this  level,  the  corresponding  rates  for  nonwhites 


^  The  first  marriage  rates  shown  in  tables  85.  86.  and  87  for  periods  immediately  preceding  the  1950 
Census  differ  in  level,  because  the  rates  in  tables  85  and  86  are  for  1947  to  1950  whereas  those  in 
table  87  are  for  1948  to  1950,  and  because  all  three  sets  of  rates  were  based  on  data  from  different 
sources.  The  rates  in  table  87  are  probably  affected  the  most  by  underreporting  of  recent  marriages, 
for  which  no  corrections  were  made. 
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at  the  college  level  are  practically  the  same  as  those  for  all  women  at  this 
level.  Thus,  color  differences  in  the  rates  for  all  educational  groups  com- 
bined result  from  color  differences  in  the  rates  at  the  elementary  and  high 
school  levels.  These  facts  indicate  a  closer  correspondence  between  the 
marriage  patterns  of  white  and  nonwhite  college-trained  women  than  be- 
tween those  of  other  white  and  nonwhite  women. 

Figure  25. — First  Marriage  R\tes  for  Women  14  to  59  Years  Old.  by  Years 
OF  School  Completed  and  Color:  1948  to  1950 

Years  of  school 
completed  Unstandardized  Standardized  for  age 


Elementary  0- 


High  school  1-3 


High  school  4 


College  1-3 


College  4  + 


y/////////////A 


50         75        100         0  25         50 

First  marriages  per  1,000  women 


75        100 


Total 


V/////A  Nonwhite 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  87. 


Women  not  in  the  labor  force  in  1950  had  twice  as  high  a  first  marriage 
rate  during  the  two  preceding  years  as  those  in  the  labor  force,  according 
to  data  standardized  for  age.  The  rate  for  nonwhite  women  not  in  the 
labor  force  was  half  again  as  high  as  that  for  nonwhite  women  in  the  labor 
force.  These  striking  differences  are  undoubtedly  affected  by  the  fact 
that  the  marriage  experience  covered  the  period  from  April  1948  to 
April  1950,  whereas  the  labor  force  classification  applied  to  the  week  before 
the  1950  Census.  Obviously,  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  data  on  employ- 
ment status  just  prior  to  marriage.  Many  women  who  had  been  in  the 
labor  force  immediately  before  marriage  had  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
force  a  year  or  two  later  for  one  reason  or  another,  especially  to  have  chil- 
dren. However,  probably  most  of  the  women  who  worked  outside  the 
home  after  marriage  had  worked  outside  the  home  before  marriage.  The 
tendency  for  women  not  in  the  labor  force  to  have  higher  first  marriage 
rates  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  young  women  who  drop  out  of 
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school  to  seek  employment  are  likely  to  remain  single  longer  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  themselves  gainfully  employed. 

For  men,  there  is  a  very  close  positive  correlation  between  annual 
income  and  first  marriage  rate  (table  88)/  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  men 
are  much  more  likely  to  enter  first  marriage  if  their  incomes  are  relatively 
high  than  they  are  if  their  incomes  are  relatively  low,  even  after  differ- 
ences in  age  are  taken  into  account. 

Table  88. — Marriage  Rates  per  1,000  Men  18  to  64  Years  Old  Subject  to 
Marriage,  by  Annual  Income:  1949  to  1952 


Annual  income-^ 

First  marriage 
rate  2 

Remarriage 
rate  2 

Men  18  to  6<i  years  old 

81 

101 

33 
82 
482 
839 

$2, 000  to  $2, 999 

60 

$3  000  to  $3  999  .   . .    

130 

'The  income  distribution  lor  1952  used  in  the  numerator  was  for  men  with  marriages  between  January 
1950  and  April  1953;  in  the  denominator,  the  same  income  distribution  was  used  for  those  with  first  mar- 
riages in  the  period  stated,  and  the  income  distribution  for  1949  was  used  for  single  men. 

-'  Standardized  for  age. 

Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Population,  \ol.  IV,  Special  Reports.  Part  2.  Chapter  D.  Marital 
Status,  table  6;  and  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports.  Vol.  39.  No.  5,  table 
5  (based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census). 

Differential  rates  of  remarriage.  A  high  positive  correlation  was 
also  found  between  income  and  remarriage  rates.  Men  who  were  subject 
to  remarriage  in  the  early  1950's  were  far  more  likely  to  remarry  if  they 
had  incomes  above  $3,000,  than  if  they  had  incomes  below  that  level 
(table  88). 

Sharp  differences  in  marriage  rates  by  marital  status  are  shown  in  table 
89.  Age  for  age,  marriage  rates  in  the  early  1950's  were  highest  for 
divorced  persons,  intermediate  for  widowed  persons,  and  lowest  for  single 
persons.  The  high  remarriage  rates  for  divorced  persons  tend  to  support 
the  thesis  that,  although  our  society  has  been  characterized  by  high  divorce 
rates  for  many  decades,  this  fact  in  itself  does  not  mean  our  society  is 
unstable.^  Perhaps  divorce  is  generally  less  a  repudiation  of  marriage 
than  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  a  particular  marriage  partner. 

The  moderate  remarriage  rates  of  widowed  persons  who  had  not  gone 
far  into  middle  age  imply  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  these  persons 

■*  Here,  again,  the  income  reported  does  not  reflect  earnings  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  anticipated 
earnings  for  the  year  after  marriage,  as  would  be  desired;  in  general,  it  is  the  total  amount  of  income 
receipts  for  a  12-month  period  ranging  from  about  a  year  prior  to  marriage  to  a  vear  or  two  after  mar- 
riage. (See  footnote  1  in  table  88.)  If  data  on  income  for  the  year  prior  to  marriage  had  been  uni- 
formly available,  the  effect  would  have  probably  been  to  reduce  the  marriage  rates  for  those  with  larger 
incomes.  Since  these  rates  are  so  extremelv  high,  however,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  positive  relation- 
ship between  income  and  first  marriage  rate  would  have  still  persisted  if  more  appropriate  data  had 
been  used. 

^  This  type  of  conclusion  was  presented  by  William  F.  Ogburn  and  M.  F.  Nimkoff  in  Technology 
and  the  Changing  Family,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York,  1955,  p.  227. 
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also  had  a  strong  preterence  lor  the  married  wav  of  life.  However,  there 
are  still  many  widowed  and  divorced  persons,  as  well  as  many  single  per- 
sons, who  choose  to  remain  unmarried;  some  of  these  persons  would 
actually  prefer  to  be  married  but  either  fail  to  find  a  suitable  marital 
partner  or  face  other  obstacles  to  marriage,  such  as  loss  of  financial  benefits 
or  property. 

Table  89. — Marria(,e  Rates  per  1,000  Persons  14  Years  Old  and  Over  Subject  to 
Marrl\ge.  by  Marital  Status,  Age,  and  Sex:  1950  to  1953 

[Rale  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  200.000] 


Men 

Women 

Age 

First 
marriage 
rate 

Remarriage  rates 

First 
marriage 
rate 

Remarriage  rates 

Total 

Di- 
vorced 

Wid- 
owed 

Total 

Di- 
vorced 

Wid- 
owed 

Totali 

68 

79 

186 

29 

86 

34 

140 

12 

6 
61 
160 
151 
91 
35 
20 
9 

325 
246 
196 
B9 
<i3 
9 

sli 

269 

99 
69 

23 

79 
36 

161 
130 
122 
72 
42 

2 

1 

313 
242 
132 

77 
27 
5 

2 

340 
264 
146 
112 
59 
40 

18  and  19  years 

30  to  34  years 

104 

5 

'These  rates  cimstilute  re\isi()ns  of  those  presentee]  by  Hugh  Carter.  Paul  C.  Gliek.  and  Sarah  Lewit  in 
"Some  Deniographie  Charaeteristies  ol  Recently  Married  Persons:  Comparisons  ot  Registration  Data  and 
Sample  Snrvey  Data,"  American  Sociological  Review.  Vol.  20,  No.  2,  April  1955,  pp.  170-172.  The  revi- 
sion consisted  of  expanding  the  base  to  include  those  who  married  in  the  period;  the  original  rales  were  based 
onlv  on  those  subject  to  marriage  who  were  still  unmarried  at  the  end  of  the  period.  .As  in  other  rate  tables 
shown  in  this  study,  the  rates  represent  probabilities  of  marriage  within  one  year's  time.  (See  text,  lootnote  1.) 
The  marriage  rates  for  divorced  persons  are  probably  somewhat  too  high  because  of  the  underreporting  of 
divorced  persons. 

Source:  Derived  from  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics.  I'ltal  Statistics— Special  Reports.  Vol.  39.  No.  3. 
table  .5  (based  on  Current  Population  Sui-vey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census);  and  I'.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20.  No.'SO.  table  1;  No.  44.  table  1;  No.  38.  table  5; 
and  No.  .3.3.  table  1. 


The  comparatively  low  marriage  rates  for  single  persons  in  the  middle 
and  upper  ages  may  stem  partly  from  the  relatively  early  marriage  of  those 
who  are  more  prone  to  marry  and  partly  from  an  increasing  entrenchment 
of  single  persons  in  their  life  adjustments  as  age  advances. 

Divorced  and  widowed  men  had  higher  remarriage  rates  than  divorced 
and  widowed  women,  according  to  the  reported  figures;  however,  a  part 
of  the  difference  for  divorced  persons  is  probably  attributable  to  higher 
underreporting  of  divorced  men.     (See  footnote  7.) 

Remarriage  rates  were  higher  for  white  women  than  for  nonwhite 
women  during  the  late  1940's  among  widowed  and  divorced  women  in 
each  age  group  under  55  years  old  (table  90).  (Widowed  and  divorced 
women  in  this  age  range  may  be  considered  actively  subject  to  remarriage.) 
In  addition,  women  who  had  continued  their  education  into  high  school  or 
college  had  higher  remarriage  rates  than  those  who  had  never  gone  to 
high  school. 
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Table  90. — Remarriage  Rates  per  1,000  Women  15  to  54  Years  Old  Who  Were  Sub- 
ject TO  Remarria(;e.  b\  Age.  Years  of  School  Completed,  Labor  Force  Status  in 
1950.  and  Color:  1948  to  1950 


Remarriage  rate 

Years  of  school  conpleted  and 

labor  force  status 

in  1950 

Remarriage  rate^ 

^ge 

Total 

Hon- 
white 

Total 

Non- 
white 

Total 

75 

63 

Total 

75 

64 

^78 
272 
16^ 
110 
61 
20 

426 
240 
145 
74 
51 
19 

Elementary:  0  to  8  years.... 
High  school:  1  to  3  years.,.. 

71 
81 
79 
78 
81 

45 
126 

25  to  29  years 

66 

College:     1  to  3  years.... 

44 

Not  in  labor  force 

91 

'  Standardized  for  agf. 

'  Refers  to  labor  force  f)articipation  at  time  of  1950  Census,  not  at  time  of  remarriagje. 
Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Pari  2.  Chapter  E.  Duration 
of  Current  Marital  Status,  table  9,  and  Part  5,  Chapter  B,  Education,  table  8. 

As  with  first  marriage  rates,  remarriage  rates  were  far  higher  for  women 
not  in  the  labor  force  than  for  those  in  the  labor  force. '^  Since  remarriage 
rates  are  highest  among  women  of  childrearing  age,  it  might  be  hypoth- 
esized that  many  of  those  not  in  the  labor  force  had  young  children  and 
felt  some  urgency  to  remarry  because  they  were  unable  to  support  them- 
selves and  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  with  several  chil- 
dren, who  presumably  is  most  in  need  of  a  partner  to  share  the  support 
and  care  of  them,  might  well  be  a  poorer  prospect  for  remarriage  than  a 
woman  with  fewer  children  or  none. 

Remarriage  rates  for  women  according  to  the  number  of  children  they 
had  ever  borne  throw  some  light  on  this  aspect  of  remarriage  (table  91 
and  figure  26).  Whether  women  with  children  or  without  are  more  likely 
to  remarry,  however,  evidently  is,  to  a  large  extent,  associated  with  their 
age.  The  rates  that  are  not  standardized  for  age  strongly  support  the 
hypothesis  that  there  is  a  negative  correlation  between  number  of  children 
ever  born  and  the  rate  of  remarriage;  this  correlation  holds  for  nonwhite 
women  as  well  as  for  all  women.  The  negative  correlation  persists  for 
nonwhite  women  when  the  data  are  standardized  for  age  at  remarriage, 
though  the  amount  of  variation  is  reduced.  For  white  and  nonwhite 
women  combined,  the  remarriage  rates  for  almost  every  age  group  were 
lowest  for  women  with  one  or  two  children  and  the  age-standardized 
remarriage  rates,  therefore,  show  the  same  pattern.  Thus,  when  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  children  ever  born  tends  to 
increase  with  age  of  the  woman,  the  remarriage  rates  for  women  with  one 
or  two  children  were  slightly  lower  than  those  for  other  women.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  a  more  uniform  relationship  between  these  factors 


"  It  IS  rele\anl  t 
to  the  census  pei 
on  page  134. 


call  attention  here  also  to  the  fact  that  the  data  on  labor  force  participation  relate 
id    rather   than    ihe   lime   of  marriage.      .See   the   comments   made   on   this   point 
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does  exist  but  is  obscured  by  factors  other  than  age  that  have  not  been 
taken  into  account.  For  instance,  the  number  of  children  still  living  with 
their  mother  would  have  been  more  relevant  than  the  number  of  children 
ever  born,  but  only  the  latter  was  available  from  the  tabulations  that  were 
made. 

Table  91. — Remarriage  Rates  per  1,000  Women  15  to  54  Years  Old  Who  Were 
Subject  to  Remarriage,  by  Number  of  Children  Ever  Born  and  Color:  1948  to  1950 


Number  of  children 
ever  torn 

Unstandardized  remarriage 
rate 

Standardized  remarriage 
rate! 

Total 

Nonwhite 

Total 

Nonwhite 

Total 

79 

65 

79 

65 

No  children 

102 
83 
53 

72 
^3 

8A 
76 
81 

73 

65 

'  Standardized  for  age. 

Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  E,  Duration 
of  Current  Marital  Status,  table  8,  and  unpublished  1950  Census  data  on  fertility. 


Figure  26. — Remarriage  Rates  for  Women  15  to  54  Years  Old,  by  Number 
of  Children  Ever  Born  and  Color:  1948  to  1950 

Number  of 

children 

ever  born 


Unstandardized 


Standardized  for  age 


None 


lor  2 


3  or 
more 


i 


50         75        100         0  25         50 

Remarriages  per  1,000  women 


75        100 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  91. 


Nonwhite 


Among  those  who  remarried  during  the  early  1950's,  the  median  length 
of  time_which  had  elapsed^ince_theii^£reviaus  marriage  had  been  dissolved 
was  2.7  years  for  those  who  had  been  divorced  and  3.5  years  for  those 
who  had  been  widowed  (table  92).  There  was  no  difference  between  the 
medians  for  men  and  women.  The  most  frequency  reported  periods  be- 
tween divorce  or  widowhood  and  remarriage,  the  second  and  third  years, 
accounted  for  more  than  40  percent  of  the  persons  who  remarried.  The 
frequencies  tended  to  diminish  for  successively  longer  intervals  of  divorce 
or  widowhood. 
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Table  92. — Percent  Distribution  of  Married  Persons  with  Remarriages  Between  January 
1950  AND  Survey  Date,  by  Duration  of  Previous  Marital  Status:  April  1953 


Duration  of  divorce  before 
remarriage 


Duration  of  widowhood  before 
remarriage 


Less  than  1  year. 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 


6  years 

7  years-' 

8  years^ 

9  yeeirs-' 

10  years  or  more. 


^tedian  years  divorced  before  rerrarriage. 


12.1 
2-4.1 
20.0 


Less  than  1  year. 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

■4  years 

5  years 


3.9 
19.4 
22.0 
9.1 
6.5 
9.5 


6  years 

7  years^ 

8  years^ 

9  years'^ 

10  years  or  more. 


Median  years  widowed  before  remarriage. 


'  Based  on  sample  figures  showing  1.210,000  previously  divorced  persons  with  reports  on  years  divorced. 
"Based  on  sample  figures  showing  464.000  previously  widowed  persons  with  reports  on  years  widowed. 
^  Single  years  estimated  from  grouped  data. 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,   Vital  Statistics— Special  Reports,  Vol.  39,  No.  3,  table  4. 
Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

An  analysis  of  vital  statistics  data  on  number  of  divorces  in  the  early 
1950's  and  census  data  on  previous  marital  status  of  persons  with  remar- 
riages during  the  same  period  suggests  that,  under  current  conditions, 
aboutone-half  of  the  divorced  women  remarry  within  five  years  after  they 
have  obtained  a  divorce  and  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  women  who 
obtain  a  divorce  will  eventually  remarry.  The  fact  that  remarriage  rates 
for  men  are  higher  than  those  for  women  suggests,  furthermore,~tEat  close 
to  lEree-fourths  of  tTie  men  who  obtain  a  divorce  eventually  remarry.^ 
Although  the  required  data  are  not  available  to  make  a  very  satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  widowed  persons  who  eventually  remarry,  it 


'  Data  for  England  and  Wales  have  likewise  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "about  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters  of  persons  obtaining  a  divorce  will  ultimately  re-marry."  See  The  Registrar  General's  Statis- 
tical Review  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  Five  Years,  1946-1950,  London,  Her  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  1954,  p.  68.  In  the  present  study,  the  conclusions  rest  largely  on  remarriage  experience  for 
the  period  1950  to  1953.  In  an  earlier  article  by  the  present  author,  "First  Marriages  and  Remar- 
riages," American  Sociological  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  6,  December  1949,  p.  730,  a  somewhat  higher 
proportion  (six-sevenths  remarry  before  15  years  of  divorce)  was  reported  on  the  basis  of  less  adequate 
data.  Some  of  the  key  figures  used  in  the  earlier  analysis  were  based  on  information  collected  in  1948 
and  were,  therefore,  heavily  weighted  by  the  unusually  large  volume  of  divorces  and  remarriages 
during  and  after  World  War  II.  In  neither  the  earlier  study  nor  the  present  one  was  any  attempt  made 
to  take  into  account  the  possible  effects  of  errors  in  reporting  previous  marital  status  of  recently 
remarried  persons.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  errors  are  far  smaller  than  those  in  the 
reporting  of  current  marital  status.  A  careful  study  bv  Jacobson  indicates  that  underenumeration  of 
divorced  persons  and  misreporting  of  divorced  persons  in  another  current  marital  status  category  in 
censuses  and  surveys  may  have  been  quite  serious  in  1910,  but  has  evidently  been  less  serious  in  more 
recent  censuses.  See  Paul  H.  Jacobson,  Some  Statistical  Patterns  of  Marriage  in  the  United  States, 
Ph.  D.  thesis,  Columbia  University,  1952,  pp.  11-16.  The  tendency  to  misreport  divorced  persons 
in  another  marital  status  category  undoubtedly  arises  from  social  disapproval  of  divorce;  such  disap- 
proval has  been  waning  for  several  decades.  Divorced  persons  may  be  more  likely  to  be  missed  in 
a  census  than  other  persons,  in  part,  because  a  larger  proportion  of  them  live  in  transient  quarters 
which  present  special  difficulties  in  enumeration;  even  those  in  such  quarters  who  are  enumerated 
(especially  men)  are  more  likely  to  have  the  wrong  marital  status  reported  by  the  person  who  provides 
the  information  for  them. 
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is  likely  that  this  proportion  is  less  than  one-half;  moreover,  the  propor- 
tion is  probably  only  half  as  high  for  women  as  for  men. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  remarriages  of  divorced  and  widowed  persons 
occur  among  those  above  30  years  old,  whereas  three-fourths  of  the  mar- 
riages of  single  persons  occur  among  those  under  25  years  old.  Thus, 
the  higher  marriage  rates  of  divorced  and  widowed  persons  than  of  single 
persons  of  similar  age  relate  mainly  to  ages  above  those  when  marriage 
rates  of  single  persons  are  at  their  peak  (table  89).  This  situation  pro- 
vides at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  proportions  of 
divorced  and  widowed  persons  who  never  remarrv  are  far  above  the  pro- 
portion of  single  persons  who  never  marry  (7  or  8  percent). 

Half  of  those  obtaining  a  divorce  (or  an  annulment)  in  1953  did  so  during 
the  first  six  years  of  marriage,  according  to  data  from  vital  statistics 
records  for  22  States  (table  93).*  Divorces  were  most  likely  to  occur 
during  the  second  or  third  year  of  marriage;  about  one-fifth  of  all  divorces 
occurred  during  this  two-year  period.  The  proportion  of  divorces  which 
occurred  after  longer  marriage  durations  tended  to  decline  gradually  there- 
after, with  no  apparent  resurgence  of  the  propensity  toward  divorce  at  any 
later  period.^  About  55  percent  of  the  couples  obtaining  a  divorce  in  the 
22  States  had  no  children.^"  Furthermore,  one-third  reported  that  they 
had  one  or  more  prior  marriages,  but  the  data  did  not  indicate  how  the 
prior  marriage  or  marriages  had  been  dissolved.  Some  survey  data  on 
this  subject  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Table  93, — Percent  Distribution  of  Divorces  and  Annulments,  by  Duration  of 
Marriage,  for  22  Reporting  States:  1953 


Duration  of  marriage 
by  five-year 
Intervals 

Per- 
oent^ 

Duration  of  marriage 

by  single.year 

intervals 

Per- 
cent^ 

Duration  of  marriage 

by  single.year 

intervals 

Per- 
cent^ 

100.0 

41.5 
26.4 
12.6 
7.5 
4.5 
3.1 
1.5 
0.7 
0.5 
1.5 

Less  than  1  year 

6.8 
10.0 
9.7 
8.0 
7.1 
6.9. 
6.6 
6.0 
3.9 
3.0 

3.0 

Less  than  5  years 

13  years 

2  vears 

3  vears 

4  vpBrc: 

16  years 

5  vears 

6  vears 

18  years  and  over 

Not  reported 

40  years  and  over 

Not  reported 

Median  duration 

9  years 

6.1 

'The  number  ol' annulments  was  (|uite  small  (about  3  [)ere 
Source:  National  Office  ol'  Vital  Statistics,  Vilal  SlalislU 
ased  on  vital  statistics  records. 


-Spcciiil   Krporl.^i.    \< 


"Annulments  accoiint  lor  onlv  about  3  [jcrcenl  ol  the  total  ol' divorces  and  annulments  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole;  two-thirds  of  the  annulments  occur  in  Calit'ornia  and  New  '^ork. 

"It  remains  possible  that  data  on  divorces  bv  ages  of  the  children  would  show  some  increase 
in  divorce  when  the  youngest  child  reaches  maturilv.  Such  data  are  not  shown  in  ibe  re|)orts  ol  the 
National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics. 

'"Whether  or  not  childlessness  is  more  common  among  divorced  persons  than  among  married  per- 
sons with  the  same  duration  of  marriage  and  other  characteristics  is  unknown.  S(  e  Thomas  P.  Monahan. 
"Is  Childlessness  Related  to  Family  Stability?"  American  Sociological  Review.  Vol.  20,  No.  4, 
August  1955.  p.  455. 
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Number  of  previous  marriages 

Since  the  great  majority  of  marriages  are  first  marriages,  it  is  generally 
sufficient  to  discuss  marital  behavior  in  terms  of  a  simple  dichotomy  of 
first  marriages  and  remarriages.  However,  there  is  some  interest  in  an 
analysis  of  the  so-called  "repeaters,"  that  is,  persons  who  have  had  two 
or  more  divorces,  and  of  persons  who  have  been  widowed  more  than  once 
or  who  have  been  both  widowed  and  divorced.  Data  on  the  specific  num- 
ber of  previous  marriages  are  probably  subject  to  a  larger  percentage  of 
error  than  almost  any  other  aspect  of  marriage  statistics,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  differential  patterns  of  multiple  marriages  by  color,  age,  and  other 
characteristics  deserve  at  least  some  attention. 

Color  differences.  Among  white  persons  who  married  between  1947 
and  1954  and  who  were  living  with  their  spouses  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
four  out  of  every  five  had  married  only  once  (table  94) .  Since  these  per- 
sons had  been  married  between  three  and  four  years  on  the  average,  a 
majority  of  them  had  already  passed  through  the  period  when  the  chances 
of  divorce  are  the  greatest  (table  93) .  In  three  out  of  every  four  of  these 
marriages,  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  had  married  only  once.  About 
half  of  those  marrying  for  the  second  time  had  a  marital  partner  who  was 
also  marrying  for  the  second  time;  most  of  the  remaining  persons  who 
were  entering  their  second  marriages  had  marital  partners  who  were 
entering  their  first  marriages.  Only  about  2  percent  of  the  white  persons 
were  getting  married  for  the  third  or  subsequent  time;  about  half  of  them 
married  persons  who  were  entering  a  second  marriage. 


Table  94. — Percent  Distribution  of  Couples  with  Marriages  Between  January  1947  and 
Survey  Date,  by  Number  of  Times  Married  for  Husband  and  Wife,  by  Color:  June  1954 

[Percent  not  shown  where  less  than  0.1] 


White 

Nonwhite 

Number  of  times  married 

All 
married 
coi^iles 

Number  of  times  married 
for  wife 

All 
married 
couples 

Number  of  tines  married 
for  wife 

1  time 

2 

times 

3  times 
or  more 

1  time 

2 
times 

3  times 
or  more 

Total 

100,0 

80  1 

17.6 

2.3 

100.0 

75.3 

21.6 

3.1 

1  time           

82.0 
16.4 
l.-i 
0.2 

73.7 
6.0 
0.3 

7.8 
9.2 
0.6 

0.5 
1.2 
0.5 

0.1 

71.3 
22.7 
4.8 

1.1 

62.7 
10.4 
2.1 
0.2 

7.3 
11.2 
2.8 

0.2 

1.1 

1.3 

3  times 

0.2 

0.7 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,   Vital  Stalistics — Special  Reports.  Vol.  45,  No.   12,  table  9. 
Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  bv  the  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 

The  marriage-frequency  pattern  for  nonwhite  persons  was  characterized 
by  a  larger  proportion  entering  second  and  higher  order  marriages.  The 
data  on  this  subject,  shown  in  table  94,  are  based  on  a  sample  and  are 
therefore  subject  to  relatively  high  sampling  variability  for  the  smaller 
numbers.  With  this  limitation  in  mind,  attention  is  called  to  the  finding 
that  3  percent  of  the  nonwhite  women  and  6  percent  of  the  nonwhite  men 
had  entered  their  third  or  subsequent  marriage,  as  compared  with  only 
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2  percent  for  white  men  and  women.  Like  the  whites,  the  nonwhites 
entering  second  and  later  marriages  were  most  likely  to  choose,  for  their 
marriage  partner,  someone  who  was  entering  a  second  marriage,  though 
for  each  color  group  almost  as  many  chose  someone  entering  a  first 
marriage. 

Relation  to  previous  marital  status  and  age.  The  extent  to  which 
a  man  and  his  wife  tend  to  have  had  the  same  marital  status  immediately 
preceding  their  marriage  is  shown  in  table  95  and  figure  27.  As  would 
be  expected,  the  figures  show  that  the  tendency  for  divorced  persons  to 
marry  divorced  persons  and  for  widowed  persons  to  marry  widowed  per- 
sons is  substantial  but  that  it  is  far  less  marked  than  that  for  single  persons 
to  marry  single  persons.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise,  however,  that  there 
were  more  marriages  in  1953  of  a  single  person  and  a  divorced  person 
than  there  were  marriages  of  two  divorced  persons.  Moreover,  there  were 
more  marriages  of  a  divorced  person  and  a  widowed  person  than  there 
were  marriages  of  two  widowed  persons.  Finally,  there  were  about  the 
same  number  of  marriages  of  a  single  person  and  a  widowed  person  as 
there  were  marriages  of  two  widowed  persons. 


Table  95. 


-Percent  Distribution  of  Marriages  by  Previous  Marital  Status  of  Bride 
AND  Groom,  for  20  Reporting  States:  1953 


Previous  marital  status 
of  groom 

Total 
marriages 

Previous  marital  status  of  bride 

Single 

Divorced 

Widowed 

Not 
reported 

Total 

100.0 

74.^ 

16.0 

6.7 

2.9 

Single 

75. i 
15.8 
5.9 
2.9 

67.0 
5.8 
1.4 
0.1 

6.5 
7.7 
1.6 
0.2 

2!o 
2.8 
0.1 

0.1 

Divorced   

0.2 

Widowed             .  .    ... 

0.1 

Source:   National   Office  of  Vital  Statistics, 
Based  on  vital  statistics  records. 


Vital  Statistics— Special  Reports,   Vol.  42,   No.  5.  table  8. 


Obviously  the  factor  of  age  at  remarriage  enters  significantly  into  the 
probability  that  a  divorced  or  widowed  person  will  be  marrying  another 
person  of  a  given  marital  status.  Thus,  among  persons  between  25  and 
50  years  old  (when  most  remarriages  of  divorced  persons  occur),  there 
are  more  single  persons  than  widowed  persons  from  whom  a  divorced  per- 
son may  choose  a  mate.  This  fact  provides  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
finding  that  divorced  persons  are  more  likely  to  enter  marriage  with  a  single 
person  than  with  a  widowed  person.  However,  the  line  of  reasoning  is 
apparently  more  complex  with  respect  to  remarriages  of  widowed  persons; 
more  of  them  marry  divorced  persons  than  single  persons,  even  though 
there  are  more  single  than  divorced  persons  at  every  age.  Here  the 
explanation  evidently  must  take  into  account  selective  factors  which  cause 
certain  persons  to  remain  single  into  older  ages  (when  most  remarriages 
of  widowed  persons  occur).  The  data  suggest  that  older  divorced  persons 
tend  to  be  more  attractive  marriage  partners  than  older  single  persons. 
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Nonetheless,  there  must  be  many  people  who  do  not  choose  a  divorced 
person  when  remarrying,  because  of  their  attitudes  toward  divorce;  these 
attitudes  may  affect  the  choice,  regardless  of  which  party  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  breaking  the  marriage. 


Figure  27. 


-Percent  Distribution  of  Marriages  by  Previous  Marital  Status 
OF  Bride  and  Groom,  20  Reporting  States:  1953 


Both  spouses 
single 

One  single,  one 
divorced 

Both  spouses 
divorced 

One  divorced,  one 
widowed 

One  single,  one 
widowed 

Both  spouses 
widowed 

Previous  marital 
status  not 
reported 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  95. 


20        30       40        50 
Percent  of  marriages 


60        70 


Data  on  the  marital  backgrounds  of  remarried  persons  are  presented 
by  age  in  table  96  and  figure  28.  The  summary  figures  in  the  total  col- 
umn are  quite  instructive,  though  they  do  not  relate  to  age.  About  62 
percent  of  the  men  and  women  who  remarried  during  the  period  1947 
to  1954  had  been  previously  divorced  but  never  widowed;  another  1  or  2 
percent  had  been  divorced  more  than  once  but  never  widowed;  about  6 
percent  had  been  divorced  once  and  widowed  once;  and  an  additional  4 
percent  had  been  married  more  than  twice,  including  at  least  once  after 
divorce.  Thus,  about  three-fourths  of  the  persons  remarrying  had  been 
previously  di\^rced;  the.j:£mLainii].g;^n^jouith  had  been  widowed  l)utTiad 
never  been  divorced . 

Likewise,  it  can  be  shown  that  about  three-eighths  of  the  persons 
remarrying  had  been  previously  widowed;  the  remaining  five-eighths  had 
been  divorced  but  had  never  been  widowed.  Finally,  about  one  out  of 
every  ten  persons  remarrying  had  been  both  widowed  and  divorced  and 
the  remainder  had  been  either  widowed  or  divorced  but  not  both. 
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Table  96. — Percent  Distribution  of  Persons  with  Remarriages  Between  January  1947 
AND  Survey  Date,  by  Number  of  Times  Divorced  or  Widowed,  by  Age  at  Current 
Marriage  and  Sex:  June  1954 

[Perccnl  nol  shown  where  base  is  less  than  200.000] 


All 
remarried 
persons^ 


Age  at  current  marriage  (years) 


^fen. 


Divorced  once  (never  widowed).. 
Divorced  more  than  once  (never 

widowed ) 

Widowed  once  (never  divorced).. 
Widowed  more  than  once  (never 

divorced ) 

Divorced  once  and  widowed  once. 
Other  divorced  and  widowed 


Women. 


Divorced  once  (never  widowed).. 
Divorced  more  than  once  (never 

widowed ) 

Widowed  once  (never  divorced).. 
Widowed  more  than  once  (never 

divorced ) 

Divorced  once  and  widowed  once. 
Other  divorced  and  widowed 


3.7 
7.4 
1.6 

100.0 


44.7 


'  Includes  all  persons  (with  marriages  between  1947  and  1954)  who  had  married  more  ihan  onre.  whether 
or  not  still  living  with  their  spouse.  Tables  94,  95,  and  97  are  less  inclusive;  they  include  only  persons 
married  more  than  once  who  were  still  living  with  their  current  spouse  at  the  time  of  the  survey  in  1954. 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports.  Vol.  45,  No.  12,  table  21. 
Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Figure  28. — Percent  Divorced  Once  and  Percent  Widowed  Once,  by  Age  at  Current 
Marriage,  for  Persons  with  Remarriages  in  1947  to  1954 
100 


14-24     25-29      30-34      35-39     40-44  45-54 

Age  at  remarriage  (years) 

Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  96. 


55  and 
over 


These  findings  demonstrate  conclusively  that,  arrxong  remarriages,  usu- 
ally  at  least  one_of_thejTiarriage  partners^-has  been  divorced. 

It  becomes  evident  from  the  figures  by  age  at  remarriage,  that  three  out 
of  every  four  men  underjS  years  old  at  remarriage,  and  three  out  of  every 
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four  women  under  30  years  old  at  remarriage,  had  been  divorced  once  but 
never  widowed  (table  96) .  In  fact,  up  to  the  age  of  55  years  for  men  and 
45^  years  for  women,  remarriages  more  often  involved  persons  who  had 
been  divorced  once  but  never  widowed  than  persons  who  had  been  widowed 
once  but  never  divorced.  These  two  categories  account  for  around  80  to 
90  percent  of  all  persons  remarrying  under  the  age  of  55  years. 

Since  men  tend  to  be  older  than  their  wives  at  first  marriage,  and  since 
death  rates  are  higher  among  men,  age  for  age,  the  proportion  of  remar- 
ried women  who  had  been  previously  widowed  was  higher  than  that  for 
remarried  men.  Moreover,  since  men  tend  to  be  several  years  older  than 
women  at  remarriage,  it  is  appropriate  to  compare  data  for  remarrying  men 
of  a  given  age  with  those  for  remarrying  women  a  few  years  younger.  Thus, 
among  men  who  remarried  between  the  ages  of  45  and  54,  about  35  per- 
cent had  never  been  divorced;  approximately  the  same  percent  of  women 
who  remarried  between  the  ages  of  40  and  44  had  never  been  divorced. 

Evidently  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  with  more  than  one  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  marriage  are  likely  either  to  spend  only  a  short  time  in 
their  later  marriages  or  to  remain  unmarried.  This  inference  is  suggested 
by  a  comparison  of  figures  in  tables  94  to  97."  The  figures  for  those 
widowed  more  than  once  or  both  divorced  and  widowed  are  rather  small 
for  a  refined  analysis;  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  previous 
marital  status  of  their  spouses  is  distributed  rather  widely. 

Detailed  distributions  by  number  of  times  married,  divorced,  and 
widowed  are  shown  in  table  98  for  persons  with  their  last  marriages  be- 
tween 1947  and  1954.  These  figures  include  data  on  adults  of  all  ages. 
If  they  had  been  limited  to  adults  who  had  passed  the  usual  ages  at 
remarriage,  they  might  have  been  interpreted  as  summaries  of  lifetime 
marital  histories.  Instead,  they  show  simply  the  number  of  recently  mar- 
ried persons  who  had  been  married,  divorced,  and  widowed  a  given  number 
of  times. 

The  larger  proportion  of  men  than  of  women  reported  as  having  been 
married  one  time,  as  having  been  divorced  one  time,  and  as  having  been 
widowed  one  time  probably  reflects  the  older  age  at  which  men  usually 
enter  first  marriage;  it  may  also  reflect  a  slight  downward  bias  in  reporting 
number  of  times  married,  divorced,  or  widowed  for  men,  perhaps,  in  part, 
because  information  is  more  often  given  for  men  by  an  intermediate 
respondent  whose  knowledge  may  be  incomplete. 


"The  entire  marital  experience  of  both  the  husband  and  wife,  up  to  1954,  is  summarized  in  table 
97  for  couples  who  married  between  1947  and  1954  and  who  were  still  living  together  in  1954.  Table 
95  shows  only  the  immediately  preceding  marital  status  of  the  bride  and  groom.  Table  96,  unlike 
tables  94.  95,  and  97,  includes  those  who  had  not  remarried  after  their  last  marriage  had  been  termi- 
nated. Table  97  shows  no  persons  with  two  or  more  divorces  but  no  experience  as  a  widowed  person 
who  were  still  living  with  their  last  spouse  in  1954,  whereas  table  96  shows  that  a  number  of  persons 
were  reported  as  having  been  divorced  more  than  once  but  never  widowed.  Hence,  it  appears  that, 
although  some  persons  reported  having  had  more  than  one  divorce,  none  of  them  had  stayed  with  their 
last  spouse  long  enough  to  be  enumerated  as  living  with  their  spouse  or  that  the  number  who  did  was 
so  small  that  the  sample  failed  to  include  any  of  them. 
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Table  97. — Percent  Distribution  of  Couples  with  Marriages  Between  January  1947 
AND  Survey  Date,  by  Number  of  Times  Divorced  or  Widowed  for  Husband  and  Wife: 
June  1954 


All 
married 
couples 

Number  of  times  divorced  or  widowed  for  wife 

Number  of  times  divorced  or 
widowed  for  husband 

Never 
divorced 

widowed 

Divorced 

(never 
widowed) 

Divorced 
more  than 

widowed) 

Widowed 

onoe 

(never 

divorced ) 

Widowed 

more  than 

once 

divorced) 

Divorced 

and 
widowed 

Total 

100.0 

79.5 

13.3 

i.7 

0.8 

1.7 

Never  divorced  or  widowed 

Divorced  once  (never  widowed).. 
Divorced  more  than  onoe  (never 
widowed ) 

80.9 
12.2 

I'.'s 

0.5 
1.5 

72.6 

i.'e 

0.2 
O.-i 

6.0 
5.5 

1.2 

0.6 

1.7 

1.1 

i'.'e 

0.2 
0.2 

0.1 
0.3 

o'.'z 

0.1 
0.1 

0.5 
0.5 

Widowed  onoe  (never  divcrced).. 
Widowed  more  than  once  (never 

0.2 

0.1 
0.^ 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,   Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports.  Vol.  45,  No.  12,  table  8. 
Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

According  to  the  data  in  table  98,  about  80  percent  of  those  with  recent 
marriages  had  been  married  only  once,  17  or  18  percent  had  been  married 
twice,  and  only  2  or  3  percent  had  been  married  three  times  or  more.  All 
but  3  or  4  percent  of  those  who  had  been  divorced  reported  only  one  di- 
vorce and  nearly  all  of  those  with  more  than  one  divorce  reported  onlv 
two.  Close  to  one-sixth  of  those  who  had  been  widowed  stated  that  they 
had  been  widowed  more  than  once. 

Table  98. — Percent  Distribution  of  Persons  with  Marriages  Between  January  1947 
AND  Survey  Date,  by  Number  of  Times  Married,  Divorced,  and  Widowed,  by  Sex: 
June  1954 

[Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  200,000] 


Number  of  times 
married 

Hen 

Women 

Number  of  times 
divorced 

Men 

Women 

Number  of  times 
widowed 

l*n 

Women 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Total^ 

1  time 

100.0 

100.0 

Total^ 

1  time 

100.0 

100.0 

1  time 

80. A 
17. i 
1.8 
0.3 
0.1 

79.3 
17.9 

0.3 

97.3 
2.3 
O.-i 

96.1 
3.8 
0.1 

8A.A 
6.3 
8.3 

i!6 

_ 

2  times 

i   times 

4-  times 

A   times 

0.2 

5  or  more 

5  or  more 

5  or  more 

'  Persons  who  had  been  divorced  at  least  once. 
^  Persons  who  had  been  widowed  at  least  once. 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  45,  No.  12,  table  20. 
Based  on  Current  Population  Survey  data  collected  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Relation  to  educational  background.  A  strong  negative  correla- 
tion between  educational  attainment  and  number  of  times  married,  without 
regard  to  age,  is  indicated  by  the  data  in  table  99.  The  age  factor  is  men- 
tioned because  older  persons  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  remarry,  and  they 
received  their  education  at  a  time  when  it  was  common  not  to  go  far  in 
school.  The  data  on  first  marriage  and  remarriage  rates  standardized  for 
age,  shown  in  tables  87  and  90  above,  provide  evidence  that  the  age 
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factor  is  quite  important  in  this  connection.  The  type  of  data  shown  in 
table  99,  however,  was  not  tabulated  by  age.  The  figures  show  only  the 
simple  relationship  between  the  two  factors  of  education  and  number  of 
times  married  among  all  who  married  during  the  span  of  a  few  years. 

One  finding  in  the  table  which  is  probably  not  greatly  affected  by  the 
age  factor  is  the  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  persons  with  two  or  more 
marriages  among  those  who  dropped  out  of  college  before  graduation,  as 
compared  with  college  graduates.  The  lower  percentage  of  college  grad- 
uates with  remarriages  may  have  a  foundation  in  those  respects  in  which 
their  motivational  structure  and  habit  patterns  tend  to  be  unique. 


Table  99. — Percent  Distribution  of  Persons  with  Marriages  Between  January  1947 
AND  Survey  Date,  by  Number  of  Times  Married,  by  Years  of  School  Completed  and 
Sex:  June  1954 


Number  of  times  married 
and  sex 

Total 

Elementary  school 

High  school 

College 

0  to  7 
years 

8 
years 

1  to  3 
years 

4 
years 

1  to  3 
years 

4  years 
or  more 

^fen 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  time.    

17)4 
1.8 

100.0 

66,6 
28.6 
3.9 
0.9 

100.0 

73.0 
22.8 
3.1 

1.0 

100.0 

80.9 
17.1 
2.0 
0.1 

100.0 

86.0 
13.0 
0.9 
0.2 

100.0 

83.1 
15.4 
1.1 
0.5 

100.0 

88.5 

Women 

100.0 

79.3 
17.9 
2.4 
0.4 

57.8 
34.6 
7.3 
0.3 

65.0 
30.4 
3.7 
1.0 

76.8 
20,2 
2.5 
0.6 

86.1 
12,1 
1.7 
0.1 

85.1 
13.5 
1.2 
0.2 

3  tines 

0.3 

Source:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  45,  No.  12,  table  22. 
Based  on  Current  Population  Survev  data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


CHAPTER        8 
SEPARATION,  DIVORCE,  AND  WIDOWHOOD 

Attention  in  this  chapter  will  be  centered  on  persons  with  broken 
marriages — their  ages  when  the  marriages  are  dissolved,  their  incomes, 
and  their  living  arrangements.  For  comparative  purposes,  some  infor- 
mation is  also  presented  on  single  and  married  persons. 

Separation,  divorce,  and  widowhood  are  often  intermediate  stages  of 
marital  status.  Many  divorced  and  widowed  persons  go  on  to  remarriage. 
For  those  who  do  not,  of  course,  dissolution  of  their  marriages  is  the  last 
event  in  their  marriage  history.  Separated  persons — those  living  apart 
from  their  spouses  because  of  marital  discord,  but  not  divorced — may 
move  in  one  of  several  directions;  they  may  become  reconciled  with  their 
spouses,  or  they  may  remain  in  an  informal  status  of  separation,  or  obtain 
limited  legal  separation,  or  move  into  divorced  status.^ 

Age  at  dissolution  of  marriage 

In  1950,  women  reported  their  current  marital  status  and  the  length  of 
time  since  they  entered  it.  For  a  woman  with  a  broken  marriage,  the  age 
at  which  her  marriage  was  broken  was  obtained  by  subtracting  the  duration 
of  her  current  marital  status  from  her  age  at  the  census  date.-  The 
younger  women  among  those  to  whom  this  study  is  confined  had  been 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  marriage  dissolution  for  a  shorter  period,  of  course, 
than  the  older  ones.  However,  the  figures  may  be  interpreted  as  showing 
the  approximate  ages  at  which'  dissolutions  normally  occur,  among  a  cohort 
of  women  passing  through  the  period  of  life  from  age  15  into  their  50's. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  persons  who  are  relatively 
young  at  the  time  of  divorce  would  be  the  most  likely  to  remarry.  Some 
evidence  on  this  point  may  be  inferred  from  the  median  ages  of  divorced 


'  Unpublished  records  of  a  follow-up  of  a  census  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  1946  showed  that  about  one-half  of  those  reported  as  "separated"  had  obtained  "legal  sepa- 
rations." (Under  certain  conditions,  such  separations  subsequently  end  with  final  divorce  decrees.) 
To  what  extent  this  result  is  typical  of  all  separated  persons  in  the  United  States  is  unknown.  The 
Bureau  has  collected  no  data  on  the  ultimate  outcome  of  separations. 

"  For  example,  if  a  divorced  woman  who  was  30  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  census  reported  that 
she  had  been  divorced  5  years,  it  was  inferred  that  she  had  been  25  years  old  when  she  became  di- 
vorced. Actually,  she  may  have  been  anywhere  between  30.0  and  30.9  years  old  at  the  census  dale 
and  may  have  been  divorced  anywhere  between  5.0  and  5.9  years.  For  a  further  discussion  of  this 
point,  see  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  E,  Duration  of  Current 
Marital  Status,  p.  5. 
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women  who  had  been  married  once  (table  100).  Women  who  had  been 
divorced  for  less  than  two  years  were  about  two  years  younger  at  the  time 
of  divorce  than  those  who  had  been  divorced  for  two  years  or  more. 
Inasmuch  as  a  substantial  minority  of  divorced  persons  remarry  within 
two  years  of  their  divorce,  it  may  be  assumed  that  those  divorced  for  a 
longer  period  are  less  likely  to  remarry.  (See  Chapter  7,  table  92.) 
Partly  because  separation  is  commonly  (but  by  no  means  always)  a  pre- 
liminary step  toward  divorce,  the  median  age  at  separation  is  lower  by 
about  two  years  than  the  median  age  at  divorce. 

Table  100. — Median  Age  at  Entering  Current  Marital  Status  and  Median  Number  of 
Years  in  Current  Marital  Status,  for  Women  Married  Once  or  Remarried:  1950 


Median  age  at  entering  current 
marital  status 

Median 
number 

Number  of  times  married  and 
current  marital  status 

All  women 

15  to  59 

years 

old 

In  marital 

status 
less  than 
2  years 

In  marital 

status 

2  years  or 

more 

of  years 

in  current 

marital 

status 

TOTAL 

21.8 
28.9 
31.4 
40.0 

20.9 
27.9 
30.4 
39.7 

27.8 
33.7 
35.7 
41.8 

22.2 
27.8 
30.2 
47.7 

20.6 
26.3 

47!4 

30.7 
34.1 
35.6 
48.7 

21.8 
29.4 
31.7 
39.0 

20.9 
28.4 
30.8 
38.7 

27.6 
33.6 
35.7 
40.6 

12.6 

Widowed 

7.8 

MABHIED  ONCE 

(^) 

Divorced 

0 

W) 

MARRIED  MORE  THAN  ONCE 
hbrrled,  husband  present 

8.2 

n 

(^) 

Widowed 

(1) 

'  Not  available. 

Source:  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports.  Part  2.  Chapter  E,  Duration  of  Current  Mar- 
ital Status,  tables  1,  2,  7,  16,  17,  21,  22,  26,  and  27. 


Unlike  divorced  women,  women  who  had  been  widowed  for  a  relatively 
short  time  were  older  at  the  time  of  entering  widowhood,  on  the  average, 
than  those  who  had  been  widowed  longer.  This  difference  is  evidently 
related  to  the  fact  that  the  age  distribution  of  women  under  60  years  old 
who  had  been  recently  widowed  was  similar  to  the  age  distribution  of  per- 
sons at  the  time  of  death,  that  is,  the  numbers  tend  to  increase  rapidly 
with  increasing  age;  and  the  fact  that  those  who  had  been  widowed  for  a 
longer  time  must  have  been  younger  at  the  time  of  widowhood,  because 
their  current  ages  would  have  otherwise  extended  beyond  the  limit  of  59 
years. 

Duration  of  current  marital  status.  Married  women  reported  the 
longest  period  in  their  current  marital  status  (table  100).  Those  under 
60  years  old  in  1950  who  were  still  in  their  first  marriages  had  been 
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married  an  average  of  13.4  years;  those  in  second  or  subsequent  marriages 
had  been  in  their  last  marriage  an  average  of  8.2  years.  Widows  reported 
an  average  of  7.8  years  of  widowhood,  divorced  women  reported  an  aver- 
age of  4.6  years  since  they  got  their  divorces,  and  separated  women 
reported  that  they  had  been  living  apart  from  their  husbands  for  an  average 
of  4.1  years.  All  of  these  women,  aged  15  to  59  years,  may  be  regarded 
as  still  of  marriageable  age. 

The  age  limitation  (less  than  60  years  old)  serves  the  purpose  of  making 
the  figures  on  the  period  of  widowhood  more  meaningful  for  the  study  of 
remarriage  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  ages  had  extended  upward 
indefinitely.^  Moreover,  a  comparison  of  the  median  duration  of  divorce 
for  all  divorced  women  under  60  in  1950,  namely,  4.6  years,  with  the 
median  duration  of  divorce  for  those  who  remarried  in  the  seven  years  be- 
fore 1954,  namely,  2.7  years  (Chapter  7,  table  92),  suggests  that  those  who 
ultimately  remarried  spent  about  three-fifths  as  many  of  their  marriageable 
years  in  the  status  of  divorced  persons  as  the  average  divorced  woman 
(including  those  who  did  not  remarry).  A  similar  comparison  for  widows 
suggests  that  those  who  ultimately  remarried  spent  less  than  half  as  many 
of  their  marriageable  years  in  the  status  of  widows  as  the  average  widow 
(including  those  who  did  not  remarry). 

DiflFerences  by  educational  level.  The  median  ages  of  women 
subject  to  first  marriage,  remarriage,  separation,  divorce,  and  widowhood 
and  the  median  ages  at  which  women  entered  these  marital  categories  vary 
according  to  educational  background,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  1950 
Census  figures  in  table  101.^  Many  of  the  women  with  less  than  four  years 
of  high  school  training  who  were  subject  to  first  marriage  were  girls  in 
their  teens,  and  their  median  age  was  considerably  below  that  of  women 
with  a  like  amount  of  education  who  had  already  entered  first  marriage. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  with  a  full  high  school  education  or  at  least  some 
college  education  and  who  still  had  not  married  were  older  than  those 
with  a  like  amount  of  education  who  had  already  entered  first  marriage. 
Women  (under  60  years  old)  who  were  college  graduates  and  had  not 
married  had  the  especially  high  median  age  of  about  33  years,  or  some 


^  Most  of  the  figures  in  tables  101  and  102  refer  to  women  15  to  54  years  old,  but  the  same  com- 
ment applies  to  the  figures  in  those  tables  as  well  as  to  those  in  table  100. 

^  The  expression  "subject  to"  is  used  here  as  follows:  women  subject  to  first  marriage  during  the 
year  preceding  the  1950  Census  included  single  women  at  the  time  of  the  census  plus  the  estimated 
number  who  entered  first  marriage  during  that  year  (estimated  from  census  data  as  one-half  of  those 
who  were  reported  as  having  entered  first  marriage  during  the  two  years  before  the  census);  women 
subject  to  remarriage  during  the  year  preceding  the  census  included  widowed  and  divorced  women  at 
the  time  of  the  census  plus  the  estimated  number  who  entered  remarriage  during  that  year  (estimated 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  for  first  marriages);  women  subject  to  separation  included  married  women 
at  the  time  of  the  census  (separated  persons  being  included  in  the  count  of  married  women);  women 
subject  to  divorce  (widowhood)  included  married  women  in  1950  plus  the  estimated  number  who  be- 
came divorced  (widowed)  during  the  preceding  year  (estimated  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  for  first 
marriages).  The  estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  subject  to  first  marriage,  remarriage,  etc.,  are 
believed  to  be  useful  approximations  for  the  type  of  analysis  made  in  this  chapter. 
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eight  to  nine  years  more  than  the  median  age  at  first  marriage  of  college 
graduates  who  had  already  married.  First  marriage  rates  were  relatively 
low  for  college  graduates  (as  shown  in  Chapter  7,  table  87),  and  the 
group  subject  to  first  marriage  included  many  in  the  older  ages  who  had 
never  married. 

Table  101. — Median  Age  of  Women  15  to  54  Years  Old  Subject  to  and  Entering 
Specified  Marital  Status,  by  Years  of  School  Completed:  1948  to  1950 


Median  age  of  women  subject  to  and  entering  specified  marital 
status,  by  years  of  school  completed 

Marital  status 

Total 

Elemen- 
tary, 

0  to  8 
years 

High  school 

College 

1  to  3 
years 

4 
years 

1  to  3 
years 

4  or 
more 

Subject  to^  first  marriage^ 

19.9 
20.6 
-43.1 
30.7 
35.5 
27.8 

35.5 
30.2 
35.5 
'i7.7 

17.6 
20.1 
45.9 
35.0 
39.6 
29.7 

39.6 
34.4 

39.7 
49.2 

17.2 
19.0 
39.8 
28.5 
33.6 
24.5 
33.6 
27.3 

33.6 
45.7 

21.9 
20.8 
39.1 
28.5 
32.0 
27.2 
32.0 
28.4 
32.0 
44.9 

22.3 
21.7 
42.7 
31.3 
35.5 
31.1 
35.5 
32.6 
35.6 
47.4 

32.6 
23.8 

36.3 

Subject  to  divorce 

36.3 

Subject  to  widowhood 

36.3 

Entered  widowhood 

47.3 

'  For  an  explanation  of  the  expression  "subject  to,"  see  text,  footnote  4. 
"  15  to  59  years  old. 
^  Husband  present. 

Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  E,  Duration 
of  Current  Marital  Status,  tables  5.  9,  19,  24,  and  29:  and  Part  5,  Chapter  B,  Education,  table  8. 

Women  under  55  years  old  who  had  already  remarried  were  about  13 
years  younger  at  the  time  of  remarriage,  on  the  average,  than  those  who 
were  subject  to  remarriage.  Evidently,  the  younger  women  with  broken 
marriages  have  a  competitive  advantage  in  the  remarriage  market,  as  com- 
pared with  the  older  ones,  and  certainly  they  have  a  large  number  of  years 
in  which  to  remarry.  Those  with  some  high  school  training  but  no  high 
school  diploma  were  not  only  the  youngest  at  first  marriage,  but  were  also 
among  the  youngest  at  remarriage.^  Those  with  an  elementary  school 
education  or  none  at  all  were  younger  than  the  average  at  first  marriage; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  older  than  the  average  at  their  last  remar- 
riage, a  fact  which  is  related,  in  turn,  to  their  having  remarried  more  often, 
on  the  average,  than  others. 

The  patterns  of  the  figures  on  remarriage  in  table  101  and  on  number 
of  times  married  in  Chapter  7,  table  99,  suggest  that  the  duration  of  the^ 
first  marriage  before  dissolution  is  greatest  for  those  with  four  years  or 
more  of  college.     (Direct  measures  of  this  variable  have  not  been  made 
through  the  use  of  census  data.)     Moreover,  among  those  with  broken 


'  The  figures  on  age  at  first  marriage  and  remarriage  in  table  101  and  those  in  Chapter  6,  table  75, 
are  not  exactly  comparable  because  those  in  table  101  relate  to  women  in  all  areas  and  those  in  table 
75  relate  to  urban  women. 
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marriages,  the  youngest  women  at  separation  or  divorce  are  those  who  left 
high  school  before  graduation.  These  women  are  eight  or  nine  years 
younger  at  the  time  when  their  marriages  are  broken,  on  the  average,  than 
women  college  graduates  who  become  separated  or  divorced.  This  is 
about  twice  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  with  respect  to  age  at 
first  marriage;  hence,  among  those  whose  marriages  are  broken,  college 
graduates  must  have  remained  in  their  first  marriages  much  longer  than 
those  who  dropped  out  of  high  school. 

The  age  distributions  of  those  subject  to  separation,  divorce,  and  widow- 
hood are  virtually  the  same,  because  all  three  groups  include  the  very  large 
numbers  of  married  women;  those  "subject  to  divorce"  during  the  year 
before  the  census  date  include,  in  addition,  the  relatively  small  estimated 
number  who  actually  obtained  divorces  during  that  period  and  those 
"subject  to  widowhood"  likewise  include  the  very  small  estimated  number 
who  actually  became  widowed  during  the  period.  Women  under  55  who 
were  subject  to  separation,  divorce,  and  widowhood  were  about  35  or  36 
years  old,  on  the  average.  Their  median  ages  by  educational  level  show 
that  those  with  high  school  (but  no  college)  training  were  two  or  three  years 
younger  than  the  average  and  those  with  an  elementary  education  or  none 
were  four  years  older  than  the  average.  Again,  the  concentration  of  those 
with  little  education  among  older  persons  is  relevant  here. 

The  median  age  at  separation  was  about  two  years  below  that  at  divorce* 
for  women  of  all  educational  levels  combined,  but  it  varied  for  women  of 
different  educational  levels.  For  those  with  little  education,  age  at  sepa- 
ration was  about  four  years  below  that  at  divorce,  whereas  for  those  with 
four  years  of  high  school  or  some  college  training,  age  at  separation  was 
only  a  little  over  one  year  below  that  at  divorce.  The  wider  gap  for  the 
less  well-educated  may  be  a  function,  in  part,  of  a  greater  incidence  of 
desertion  among  those  in  the  poorer  segment  of  the  population.  Among 
those  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  educational  scale,  separation  is  probably 
more  often  a  prelude  to  a  fairly  prompt  divorce. 

The  median  age  at  separation  or  divorce  is  several  years  younger  than 
the  median  age  of  those  under  55  who  are  subject  to  separation  or  divorce, 
whereas  the  opposite  is  true  of  the  median  age  at  widowhood.  It  is  the 
younger  married  women  who  are  most  likely  to  become  separated  or  di- 
vorced and  the  older  married  women  who  are  most  likely  to  become 
widowed.  The  pattern  of  variation  in  median  age  at  widowhood  by  edu- 
cational level  is  like  that  for  median  age  at  divorce,  however,  in  the  sense 
that  the  least  well-educated  tend  to  be  the  oldest  and  those  with  intermediate 
amounts  of  education  tend  to  be  the  youngest  at  the  time  of  the  most 
recent  occurrence  of  widowhood  or  divorce. 

The  data  on  widowhood  and  divorce,  shown  in  table  101,  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  those  married  once  and  those  who  had  remarried.  If  the 
basic  data  had  been  available  in  terms  of  age  of  the  woman  when  she  lost 
her  first  husband  through  death,  the  odds  would  seem  to  favor  a  simple 
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positive  correlation  between  median  age  at  widowhood  and  amount  of 
education  because  those  with  less  education  no  doubt  have  higher  mortality 
rates  and  therefore  are  at  a  greater  risk  of  losing  their  hubands  through 
death  at  a  relatively  young  age.  Moreover,  the  number  of  years  by  which 
the  husband's  age  tends  to  exceed  that  of  the  wife  is  greatest  among  those 
with  no  high  school  education  (Chapter  6,  table  84)  and  women  with 
older  husbands  are  more  likely  to  lose  them  by  death  than  are  other 
women  of  the  same  age.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  explanation  of  the 
relatively  high  median  age  at  widowhood  for  women  with  little  education 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  higher  frequency  of  remarriage  among  these 
women,  as  shown  in  Chapter  7,  table  99;  in  this  case,  the  age  when  last 
widowed  might  well  be  above  the  average. 

Further  evidence  on  the  point  just  made  is  found  in  table  102  and 
figure  29.  Here  it  can  be  seen  that  the  widowhood  rate  is  highest  among 
those  with  the  least  education  and  lowest  for  those  who  have  graduated 
from  high  school,  including  those  who  have  attended  college.  The  appar- 
ently higher  widowhood  rates  for  women  in  their  teens  than  for  those  in 


Fir.uRE  29. — Separation,  Divorce,  and  Widowhood  Rates  for  Women  15  to  54 
Years  Old,  by  Years  of  School  Completed  and  Color:  1948  to  1950 


Years  of  school 
completed 

Elementary  0-8 

High  school  1-3 

High  school  4 

College  1-3 

College  4  + 


Elementary  0-8 
High  school  1-3 
High  school  4 
College  1-3 
College  4  + 


Elementary  0-8 
High  school  1-3 
High  school  4 
College  1-3 
College  4  + 


Total 


Nonwhite 


Separation  rates 


:m 


^:m 


y/////////////A 


Divorce  rates 


^^^m 


Widowhood  rates 


J L 


m 


-^ 


J L 


46  02468       10 

Age -standardized  rate  per  1,000  women 


12     14     16 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  102. 
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their  20"s  may  reflect  erroneous  reporting  of  "widowed"  bv  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children,  though  these  rates  may  actually  reflect  higher  mor- 
tality rates  among  those  types  of  men  (probably,  as  a  rule,  from  lower 
economic  levels)  who  marry  teen-age  women.  Aside  from  this  irregularity, 
the  widowhood  rates  tend  to  increase  with  age,  as  would  be  expected. 

Table  102. — Separation,  Divorce,  and  Widowhood  Rates  per  1,000  Women  15  to  54 
Years  Old  Subject  to  Separation,  Divorce,  and  Widowhood,  Respectively,  bv  Age. 
Years  of  School  Completed,  and  Color:  1948  to  1950 


Age  and  color 

Sepa- 
ration 
rate 

Ed- 
rate 

Widow- 
hood 
rate 

Years  of  school  completed 
and  color 

Sepa- 
ration 
ratei 

Di- 
vorce 
rate^ 

Widow- 
hood 
rate^ 

Total., 

K.b 

U,\ 

3.6 

Total 

Elementary:  0  to  8  years.. 
High  school:  1  to  3  years.. 

U   years 

College:     1  to  3  years.. 

4  or  more 

Nonwhite 

4.6 

1 
4.1  ;    3.6 

15  to  19  years 

23.5 
9.0 
5,3 
3.7 
3.0 
1.8 

16.5 

12.6 
7.3 
4.8 
3.5 
3.<i 

3.6 

6.9 
5.0 
3.0 
2.4 
2.0 

15.0 

3.8  1     4.6 

4.9 
4.0 

3!4 

4.4 

3.5 

2.9 

35  to  lA.   years 

2.9 

..7     6.2 

6.4 

NonwMte 

Elementary:  0  to  8  years.. 
High  school:  1  to  3  years.. 

4  years 

College:     1  to  3  years.. 

4  or  more 

15.0 
16.3 
U.6 
11.3 
6.5 

3.4 

6!3 
9.1 
5.6 

6.9 
5.7 
5.1 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

65.9 
29.8 

20.7 
12.8 
8.8 
5.3 

10.8 
7.9 
5.7 
4.7 
3.5 
1.7 

5.5 
3.3 

3.5 
4.1 
8.0 
10.2 

25  to  29  years 

6.2 

'  Standardized  tor  age. 

Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapl 
of  Current  Marital  Status,  tables  19,  24,  and  29;  and  Part  5,  Chapter  B,  Education,  table  8. 
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Diflferences  by  color.  Very  high  separation  rates  are  found  among 
nonwhite  women  of  all  ages  under  55,  but  especially  among  those  under 
the  age  of  20.  Though  less  striking,  the  divorce  rate,  as  computed  from 
the  census  data  for  1950,  is  also  quite  high  for  nonwhite  teen-age  women 
but  still  higher  for  white  women  of  this  age,  as  the  figures  for  all  women 
in  comparison  with  those  for  nonwhite  women  imply.  Again,  the  mis- 
reporting  of  marital  status  for  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  may  affect 
adversely  the  results  for  this  young  age  group,  but  it  is  also  very  evident, 
from  the  figures  shown  above  in  Chapter  6,  table  72,  that  marriages  con- 
tracted by  women  in  their  teens  are  much  more  likely  to  be  dissolved 
within  a  few  years  than  those  contracted  by  older  women.  Both  separation 
and  divorce  rates  show  a  steady  decline  as  age  advances,  presumably 
because  those  couples  with  serious  adjustment  problems  tend  to  dissolve 
the  marriage  fairly  soon  or  either  resolve  their  marital  diflficulties  within 
a  reasonably  short  period  or  become  reconciled  to  the  situation  through 
the  passage  of  time. 

Separation  rates  tend  to  go  down  as  education  goes  up,  but  the  same 
does  not  hold  for  divorce  rates.  The  highest  divorce  rates  are  those  for 
women  who  dropped  out  of  high  school  or  college.  It  may  be  that  certain 
predisposing  factors  in  the  social  background  and  psychological  orienta- 
tion of  these  persons  that  affect  their  persistence  in  education  also  affect 
their  persistence  in  marriage. 
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The  separation  rate  for  nonwhite  women  is  about  four  times  as  high  as 
that  for  white  women.  Ahhough  the  general  tendency  for  separation  rates 
to  decline  as  education  advances  holds  for  nonwhite  women  as  well  as  for 
other  women,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  really  not  much  variation  in 
the  separation  rates  according  to  amount  of  schooling  for  that  95  percent 
of  the  nonwhite  women  below  the  college  level  who  are  subject  to  separa- 
tion. Nonwhite  women  who  have  been  to  college,  and  especially  those 
with  college  degrees,  have  separation  rates  that  are  lower  than  those  for 
other  nonwhite  women  but  still  much  higher  than  those  for  white  women 
with  the  same  amount  of  education. 

Divorce  rates  for  nonwhite  women  tend  to  increase  as  education  rises 
up  to,  but  not  including,  the  level  of  college  graduation.  For  those  below 
the  level  of  high  school  graduation  as  a  whole,  divorce  rates  for  nonwhite 
women  are  not  very  different  from  those  for  white  women,  and  this  is  the 
educational  range  that  includes  most  of  the  nonwhite  women.  In  fact,  the 
divorce  rate  for  all  nonwhite  women  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  all 
women.  Where  impermanence  of  marriage  (as  measured  by  census  data) 
differs  the  most  by  color  is  not  in  relation  to  divorce  but  to  separation  and 
widowhood. 

Marital  status  by  education  and  income 

Since  most  of  those  who  remarry  do  so  before  the  age  of  55  years,  the 
ensuing  discussion  of  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  persons  in 
this  age  range  with  broken  marriages  will  be  presented  in  the  context  that 
these  are  the  kinds  of  people  who  are  most  subject  to  remarriage.  Com- 
parisons will  be  made  with  married  and  single  persons  in  order  to  improve 
the  perspective.  A  similar  discussion  will  also  be  presented  for  older 
persons.  These  persons  are  of  special  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of 
dependency  problems.^ 

Age  groups  most  subject  to  remarriage.  Among  white  men  30 
to  54  years  old,  the  educational  level  of  those  married  and  living  with 
their  wives  exceeds  that  of  other  men  in  this  age  range,  with  single  and 
divorced  men  about  equal  distances  below  (table  103).  Among  white 
women,  however,  the  educational  level  of  spinsters  exceeds  that  of  other 
women  in  this  age  range,  with  divorced  and  married  women  living  with 
their  husbands  following  in  that  order.  It  appears  that  many  well-educated 
single  women  either  decide  to  put  their  talents  to  work  in  business  or  pro- 
fessional careers  rather  than  in  home  building  or  they  experience  difficulty 
in  finding  a" suitable  marital  partner.  Divorced  persons  constitute  the  best 
educated  class  of  white  persons  with  broken  marriages.  Widowed  and 
separated  white  men  are  about  equally  low  in  the  educational  scale,  but 
among  white  women  those  who  are  separated  have  less  education  than 
those  who  are  widowed. 


"  Recent  data  on  the  number  of  children  in  broken  homes,  by  marital  status  of  the  parent,  are  pre- 
sented in  Chapter  2.  table  26.     Data  of  this  type  are  not  available  bv  age  of  the  parent. 
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Table  103.- 


-Median  Years  of  School  Completed,  for  Persons  30  to  54  Years  Old. 
BY  Marital  Status,  Age,  Color,  and  Sex:  1950 


Men 

Women 

Marital  status  and  color 

30  to  2,U 
years  old 

35  to  44 
years  old 

45  to  54 
years  old 

30  to  34 
years  old 

35  to  44 
years  old 

45  to  54 
years  old 

White 

11.9 

10,4 

8.8 

12.1 

11.0 

9,0 

Single               

11.5 
12.0 
10,0 
11.4 
10.1 
11,2 

7.8 

9.7 
10,6 

8.9 
10,0 

&.& 
10,0 

6.8 

8.5 
8.9 
8.4 
8.7 
8.4 
8.4 

5,8 

12.3 
12,0 
10.3 
11.7 
11.1 
12.0 

8.4 

12,3 
10,9 
9,1 
10.6 
10.0 
11.3 

7.5 

12  1 

Married,  spouse  present 

9,0 

Other  married 

9.0 

Nonwhite 

6.5 

8.1 
7.7 
7.4 
8,1 

7.1 

6,8 
6,8 
6,7 
7,2 
6,3 
8,2 

5,6 
5,9 
5,3 
5,5 
5.8 
7.0 

8.6 
8.3 
8.1 
9.0 
7.7 
9,4 

7,7 
7,5 
7.4 
7.5 
6.9 
8.6 

Married,  spouse  present 

6.6 
6.2 

Other  married 

6  8 

Source:  19S0  Census  of  Population,  \'ol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Pari  5,  Chapter  B,  Education,  tables  5  and  8. 


There  is  less  variation  in  educational  level  by  marital  status  among 
nonwhite  persons  in  their  middle  years  than  among  white  persons  in  the 
same  age  range.  Moreover,  the  rankings  are  different.  Among  the  non- 
whites,  divorced  men  and  women  have  the  highest  education,  single  persons 
and  married  persons  living  with  their  spouses  are  intermediate,  and 
separated  persons  stand  slightly  above  the  widowed,  who  rank  lowest. 

Both  white  and  nonwhite  married  men  living  with  their  spouses  in  1950 
had  higher  median  incomes  than  those  in  any  other  marital  status  group 
(table  104),  This  fact  suggests,  on  the  one  hand,  that  men  who  are 
relatively  successful  in  their  financial  endeavors  are  generally  the  most 
likely  to  have  enduring  marriages  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pres- 
sure of  family  responsibilities  provides  an  incentive  to  succeed  financially. 

Among  those  with  broken  marriages,  divorced  men  had  larger  incomes 
than  separated  men,  thus  lending  support  to  the  popular  saying  that 
"separation  is  the  poor  man's  divorce,"  The  support  for  this  notion 
would  no  doubt  be  still  stronger  if  the  data  for  separated  persons  had  ex- 
cluded those  who  were  in  this  status  only  as  an  interlude  before  divorce. 
Widowed  white  men  had  only  slightly  higher  incomes  than  those  who  were 
separated  and  widowed  nonwhite  men  had  the  lowest  incomes  of  all.  The 
low  income  ratings  for  widowers  is  further  evidence  that  mortalitv  rates 
tend  to  be  highest  among  persons  in  the  lowest  economic  groups. 

The  incomes  of  single  men  in  the  age  range  25  to  44  years  were  quite 
low,  also.  Since  about  two-thirds  of  these  men  were  above  30  years  old, 
this  observation  is  consistent  with  the  one  made  in  Chapter  6,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discussion  of  table  78,  to  the  effect  that  men  who  marry  above 
the  age  of  30  years  tend  to  have  lower  incomes  than  those  who  marry  in 
their  late  20's.  Moreover,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  section,  those 
who  do  not  marry  at  all  have  even  lower  incomes  than  those  who  marry 
relatively  late  in  life. 
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Table  104.- 


-Percent  Distribution  of  Men  25  to  44  Years  Old  by  Money  Income 
IN  1949,  BY  Marital  Status  and  Color:  1950 


Marital  status  and  color 


Income   in  19<i9 


Under 
$1,000 


$1,000 

to 
$1,999 


$2,000  $3,000 

to 
$2,999  over 


White  nen,   25  to  44  years-^ 

Single 

Married,  wife  present 

Separated 

Other  married 

Widowed 

Divorced 


100.0 


$2,827 


Nonwhite  men,  25  to  44  years^ . . , 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 


29.4 

24.4 
19.1 
24.5 
20.5 


21.4 
13.1 
21.6 


39.1 
27.2 
35.3 
29.7 
31.7 
37.2 


32.8 
24.4 
22.7 


1,963 
3,071 
2,115 
2,421 
2,191 
2,269 

$1,581 


Single 

Married,  wife  present. 

Separated 

Other  married 

Widowed 

Divorced 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


44.8 
27.3 
37.9 
33.5 
44.9 
32.7 


29.4 
33.1 
33.4 
32.9 
31.6 
31.9 


21.7 
28.4 
23.4 
26.5 
19.3 
25.9 


4.1 
11.1 
5.3 
7.2 


1,176 
1,684 
1,360 
1,502 
1,162 
1,545 


'  Noninstitutional  population  reporting  on  income. 

Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Part  2,  Chapter  D,  Marital 
Status,  tables  6  and  7. 

Income  data  for  women  by  marital  status  are  subject  to  different  inter- 
pretations than  those  for  men,  of  course.  Married  women  in  their  middle 
years  who  are  living  with  their  husbands  are  by  far  the  most  likely  to  have 
no  income,  generally  because  their  time  is  occupied  with  the  care  of 
children  (table  105  and  figure  30).  Married  women  living  apart  from 
their  husbands  because  the  husbands  are  in  institutions  or  because  of 
some  reason  other  than  marital  discord  are  next  most  likely  to  have  no 
income.  Among  those  with  broken  marriages,  divorced  women  are  not 
only  the  most  likely  to  have  some  income  but  are  also  the  ones  with  the 
largest  average  amount  of  income;  next  in  order  are  widowed  women  and, 
finally,  separated  women.  Thus,  separated  women,  as  well  as  separated 
men,  rank  relatively  low  in  the  economic  scale,  on  the  average.  Moreover, 
in  the  light  of  the  data  at  hand  it  seems  reasonably  likely  that  married 
women  who  eventually  get  a  divorce  have  had  more  work  experience  and 
are  otherwise  more  capable  of  self-support  than  married  women  who 
eventually  become  separated  but  do  not  get  a  divorce. 

The  median  income  of  single  women  25  to  54  years  old  with  income 
is  clearly  the  highest  for  women  of  comparable  age  in  any  marital  status. 
The  spinsters  include  many  who  would  rather  continue  their  work  in  a 
satisfying  job  than  to  marry  a  man  who  falls  far  short  of  their  ideal. 
Their  incomes  are  higher  than  those  of  divorced  persons  perhaps  in  part 
because  they  have  had  more  education  and  in  part  because  they  have 
probably  had  more  continuous  work  experience,  on  the  average.  Single 
women  are  the  most  likely  to  have  full-time  employment.^ 


'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-50,  No.  36,  table  5;  and  No. 
50,  table  6. 
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Table  105. — Percent  with  No  Income  in  1949  and  Median  Income  in  1949.  for 
Women  25  to  54  Years  Old.  by  Marital  Status  and  Age 


Marital  status 

Percent  of  women  with 
in  1949 

no  income 

^fedian  income  in  1949, 
with  income 

for  women 

25  to  34 
years 

35  to  44 
years 

45  to  54 
years 

25  to  34 
years 

35  to  44 
years 

45  to  54 
years 

Total  women^ 

58.6 

57.3 

56.9 

$1,311 

$1,368 

$1,321 

Single 

16.6 
67.6 
24.8 
39.8 
20.4 
15.3 

19.4 
66.1 
20.1 
35,7 
18.8 
12.9 

22.1 
68.3 
26.1 
35.2 
25.3 
17.2 

2,030 
1,010 
972 
1,247 
1,386 
1,589 

2,161 
1,124 
1,185 
1,385 
1,393 
1,789 

2  156 

Married,  husband  present 

1,081 
1  114 

Widowed 

1,290 

1,742 

'  Noninstitutional  population  reporting  on  income. 

Source:  Derived  from  1950  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  IV.  Special  Reports.  Pari  2.  Chapter  D.  Marital 
Status,  table  6. 


Figure  30. — Percent  with  No  Income  in  1949  and  Median  Income  in  1949, 
FOR  Women  35  to  44  Years  Old,  by  Marital  Status 
Marital  status 


Single 

Divorced 

Widowed 

Separated 

Married, 
husband 
present 


0  25         50 

Percent  of  women 
with  no  income 


$1,000  $2,000 

Median  income  for 
women  with  income 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  105. 


Especially  noteworthy  is  the  high  median  income  of  single  women 
above  the  usual  age  at  marriage  as  compared  with  the  low  median  income 
of  single  men  of  the  same  age.  The  incomes  of  men  in  general  are  about 
twice  as  high  as  those  of  women,  but  those  of  bachelors  25  to  44  years 
old  in  1949  were  lower  than  those  of  spinsters  of  comparable  age.  Marital 
selection  obviously  operates  in  different  ways  for  men  than  for  women  in 
regard  to  income.  The  larger  the  man's  income,  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
marry;  but  the  larger  the  woman's  income,  the  more  likely  she  is  to 
remain  single.  The  business  or  professional  career  of  the  man  suffers  few 
ill  effects  if  he  marries;  but  that  of  the  woman  may  suffer,  and  it  probably 
used  to  do  so  in  more  instances  a  decade  or  two  ago  than  at  present. 
With  more  and  more  employment  opportunities  opening  up  now  than  for- 
merly to  married  women,  the  favored  income  position  of  single  women 
in  the  middle  years  mav  become  less  pronounced  in  the  future. 
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Older  age  groups.  Married  men  above  the  age  of  55  years,  like 
those  under  55,  enjoy  the  highest  incomes;  widowed  and  divorced  men 
occupv  an  intermediate  position;  and  single  and  separated  men  fall  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  income  scale  (table  106).  Among  those  who  had  lost 
their  wives  by  death  or  divorce,  the  ones  with  higher  incomes  were  more 
likelv  to  have  remarried;  this  point  was  made  in  Chapter  7,  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  table  88.  The  median  incomes  of  older  married 
men  living  apart  from  their  wives  are  just  below  those  of  married  men 
living  with  their  wives.  Probably  a  large  proportion  of  the  absent  wives 
are  in  institutions  that  care  for  persons  with  mental  or  chronic  illnesses. 


Table  106. — Percent  with  No  Income  in  1949  and  Median  Income  in  1949,  for 
Persons  55  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Marital  Status,  Age,  and  Sex 


Marital  status  and  sex 

Percent  with  no  income  in  1949 

Median  income  in  1949,  for  persons 
with  income 

55  to  64 
years 

65  to  74 
years 

75  years 
and  over 

55  to  64 
years 

65  to  74 
years 

75  years 
and  over 

Total  men-'- 

7.4 

14.4 

26.6 

$2,547 

$1,437 

$770 

U.l 
5.9 

12.4 
9.7 
14.0 
10,2 

60.0 

19.3 
12.1 
16.0 
17.5 
21.0 
13.1 

51,8 

28.7 
20,9 
21.9 
33.6 
34.3 
18.6 

50.2 

1,743 
2,722 
1,592 
2,308 
1,959 
1,908 

$1,020 

896 
1,658 

844 
1,417 

945 

949 

$692 

Married  wife  present 

853 

Widowed 

691 

$621 

26.0 
75.2 
36.3 
44.2 
37.7 
25.0 

32.1 
69.1 
39.7 
48.7 
40.4 
30.6 

40.0 
64.1 
44.8 
53.2 
48.0 
35.5 

1,869 
872 
952 

1,125 
995 

1,358 

967 
626 
670 
692 
687 
762 

Married,  husband  present 

589 
590 

635 

'  Noninstitulional  population 
Source:  Saiiic  as  table  105. 


?porting  on  incomi 


The  general  level  of  the  figures  on  the  percent  of  older  men  with  no 
income  during  the  year  before  the  census  may  be  too  high  because  of  errors 
in  reporting,  but  the  patterns  of  increase  in  these  figures  with  advancing 
age  are  nonetheless  of  interest.  These  figures  indicate  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, the  proportion  with  no  income  just  about  doubled  from  one  age  group 
to  the  next  (7,  14,  and  27  percent). 

Half  or  more  of  the  women  in  the  age  groups  over  55  years  reported 
no  income  for  the  year  1949.  The  proportion  with  no  income  increased 
with  age  for  all  marital  status  groups  except  those  married  and  husband 
present.  The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  married  women  with  income 
as  they  advanced  in  age  may  reflect  the  growing  proportion  entitled  to  old 
age  benefits  upon  retirement  of  their  husbands. 

Median  incomes  of  women  at  the  older  ages,  for  those  with  income, 
were  still  by  far  the  highest  for  those  who  were  single.  Divorced  women 
and  "other  married"  women  had  median  incomes  somewhat  above  those 
for  widowed  and  separated  women.  Only  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
older  married  women  living  with  their  husbands  had  any  income  and  their 
incomes  were  the  smallest;  but  since  their  incomes  usually  supplemented 
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their  husbands'  incomes,  these  women  were  not  necessarily  in  the  poorest 
economic  condition. 

Living  arrangements  by  marital  status  and  income 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  analysis  of  unbroken  and  broken  marriages,  this 
section  will  deal  with  the  family  living  arrangements  of  persons  according 
to  their  income  levels.  Selected  data  bearing  on  this  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented first  for  those  approaching  middle  age,  among  whom  remarriage 
is  a  common  occurrence,  and  second  for  those  entering  and  passing 
through  the  later  years  of  life.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  this  inquiry  is 
to  find  out  to  whom  persons  in  different  income  levels  tend  to  turn  for 
support  or  companionship  in  their  family  living  when  their  marriages  have 
become  broken.  It  should  be  acknowledged  at  the  outset  that  at  least  one 
more  level  of  classification  of  the  data  would  be  most  helpful,  namely,  the 
income  level  of  the  entire  family  to  which  the  person  in  question  is  only 
one  of  the  contributors — and  often  a  minor  contributor — or  to  which  he 
makes  no  contribution  at  all. 

Persons  approaching  middle  age.  This  section  deals  with  persons 
35  to  44  years  old.  Married  men  in  this  age  group  living  with  their 
wives  and  who  were  heads  of  primary  families  in  1950  had  a  median  income 
about  S500  higher  than  men  in  any  other  group  (table  107).  These  men 
were  heads  of  their  own  households.  Divorced  men  who  were  heads  of 
their  households  (heads  of  primary  families  or  primary  individuals)  ranked 
next  financially.  Most  of  these  divorced  men  had  been  likewise  living 
with  their  wives  until  a  relatively  short  time  earlier.  But  the  same  can 
be  said  of  the  widowed  and  separated  men,  who  did  not  fare  so  well  eco- 
nomically. Among  all  types  of  household  heads  with  broken  marriages, 
there  was  little  difference  in  income  level  between  those  with  other  family 
members  present  (heads  of  primary  families)  and  those  living  alone  (pri- 
mary individuals),  within  each  marital  status  class. 

Men  with  either  broken  or  unbroken  marriages  who  moved  in  with  their 
parents  or  continued  to  live  with  their  parents  (child  of  head),  however, 
were  a  few  notches  lower  in  the  income  scale,  on  the  average.  Separated 
and  divorced  men  who  chose  to  live  with  nonrelatives  (secondary  individ- 
uals) tended  to  have  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  income  than  those  who 
went  home  to  their  parents.  These  facts  suggest  that  many  of  the  men  who 
turn  to  their  parents  during  a  period  of  marital  crisis  may  have  made  a 
poorer  adjustment  in  their  economic  ventures  than  others  had,  perhaps  as 
a  result,  in  many  instances,  of  their  never  having  successfully  broken  their 
ties  with  their  parents.  Other  circumstances  may,  of  course,  have  been 
controlling  factors  in  other  situations. 

Women  35  to  44  years  old  who  were  wives  of  household  heads  were 
less  likely  to  be  income  recipients  than  married  women  of  the  same  age 
living  with  their  parents,  and  the  income  of  the  former  was  far  below  that 
of  the  latter.     The  housewife  is  apparently  more  likely  to  have  part-time 
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employment,  if  any,  whereas  her  sister  who  is  not  a  housewife  is  more 
likely  to  have  full-time  employment.  When  a  married  woman  and  her 
husband  below  middle  age  live  with  the  parents  of  one  or  the  other,  it  is 
often  for  the  purpose  of  providing  good  care  for  the  young  couple's  chil- 
dren while  both  of  the  young  parents  work  outside  the  home  and  thereby 
improve  the  living  standards  of  the  entire  extended  family. 


Table  107. — Median  Income  in  1949  and  Percent  with  No  Income  in  1949.  for  Persons 
35  TO  44  Years  Old  in  Selected  Marital  Status  and  Family  Status  Categories,  by  Sex 


Family  status  and  sex 

Married, 

spouse 

present 

Separated 

Divorced 

Widowed 

Single 

MEDIAN  INCOME  IN  19-i9,  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH  INCOME  ^ 

Men  35  to  iM   years  old: 

$3,251 
$2,214 

$1,110 
$1,592 

66  .'3 

57.7 

$1,978 
$1,824 
$1,968 
$2,008 

$1,201 

$1,299 
$1,190 
$1,161 

18.3 

29!3 

11.7 
16.8 

$2,754 
$2,088 
$2,749 
$2,498 

$1,783 

$1,813 
$2,047 
$1,571 

10.0 

is!  5 

6.3 
12.3 

$2,297 
$2,067 
$2,335 
$1,876 

$1,398 

$1,619 
$1,461 
$1,211 

17.2 

23!6 
12.9 
16.2 

$2,494 

$2,078 
$2,321 

Primary  Individual-' 

$2,106 

Women  35  to  U,   years  old: 

$2,339 

Wife  of  head 

Child  of  head   . ,    

$2,142 

$2,579 

Secondary  individual^ 

$1,930 

PERCENT  WITH  NO  INCOME  ^ 
Women  35  to  44  years  old: 

7.4 

Wife  of  head       

22.6 

5.0 

17.8 

'  Noninstitutional  population  reporting  on  income. 
-  Head  of  a  hous.ehold  with  one  or  more  relatives  present. 
^  Head  of  a  household  with  no  relatives  present. 
^  A  lodger,  resident  employee,  member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
stitution)  who  is  not  the  head  of  a  household  and  who  has  no  relati 
Source:  Same  as  table  105. 


)ther  person  (except 
PS  present. 


Women  under  middle  age  with  broken  marriages  were  most  likely  to 
return  to  their  parental  homes  if  they  had  no  income  during  the  preceding 
year.  No  doubt  many  of  those  who  reported  no  income  for  the  year 
before  the  census  had  suffered  a  break  in  their  marriage  earlier  in  the  cen- 
sus year  but  had  meantime  obtained  employment  or  regular  income  from 
alimony  or  death  benefits.  The  ones  most  likely  to  have  had  incomes 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year  were  those  living  in  their  own  home 
alone  (as  primary  individuals);  divorced  women  living  thus  had  the  best 
incomes  of  any  group  with  broken  marriages.  Among  separated  women 
and  widows,  however,  incomes  were  highest  among  those  living  with  their 
parents.  These  facts  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  young  divorced  women 
with  better  jobs  (than  other  divorced  women  have)  tend  to  prefer  an  inde- 
pendent way  of  living  or  whether  their  parents  tend  to  discourage  them 
from  returning  to  their  parental  homes. 
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Among  all  types  of  women  in  their  30*s  and  40's  with  broken  marriages, 
those  living  as  lodgers  or  servants  in  the  homes  of  nonrelatives  (as  sec- 
ondarv  individuals),  had  the  lowest  median  incomes.  A  relatively  large 
proportion  of  the  women  with  this  tvpe  of  family  status  were  nonwhites. 

The  data  on  single  persons  35  to  44  years  old  shown  in  table  107 
throw  additional  light  on  the  economic  status  of  those  who  postpone  mar- 
riage until  thev  are  past  the  usual  age  at  entering  a  first  marriage  or  who 
never  do  marry.  About  four-tenths  of  these  persons  in  1950  were  still 
living  with  their  parents.  The  incomes  of  such  persons  tended  to  fall 
well  below  those  of  single  persons  who  were  maintaining  a  household  (as 
head  of  a  primarv  family  or  as  a  primary  individual).  Those  still  living 
with  their  parents  no  doubt  included  many  who  were  doing  unpaid  family 
work,  others  with  physical  or  mental  handicaps,  and  still  others  who  had 
neglected  their  own  careers  in  order  to  care  for  their  aging  parents.  Also 
quite  low  in  the  money  income  scale  were  single  persons  living  with  non- 
relatives  in  ordinary  homes  or  in  quasi  households  (as  secondary  individ- 
uals). Among  these  persons  were  single  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
others  working  at  jobs  with  relatively  impermanent  locations,  such  as 
construction  workers  and  migratory  laborers.  Those  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  hired  farm  workers  living  with  their  employers  received  part  of  their 
remuneration  in  the  form  of  free  living  quarters  and  food,  which  was  not 
included  in  the  income  reported  in  table  107.  Another  group  of  men 
with  relatively  low  incomes  but  with  relatively  high  educational  levels  is 
the  substantial  number  of  unmarried  clergymen. 

Older  age  groups.  Among  men  in  and  beyond  middle  age,  as  well 
as  among  those  below  middle  age,  the  ones  with  the  highest  median 
incomes  were  those  married  and  living  with  their  wives  in  their  own 
households  (table  108).  Older  men  living  with  their  children  (as  parent 
of  head)  were  most  likely  to  have  no  income.  Among  men  65  years  old 
and  over  there  was  not  much  variation  in  income  except  for  the  higher 
level  of  those  married  and  living  in  their  own  homes. 

About  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  married  women  55  years  old 
and  over  living  with  their  husbands  in  their  own  households  reported  no 
income.  These  high  proportions  were  not  far  from  those  reported  by 
women  living  with  their  children.  The  economic  well-being  of  these  women 
was  obviously  dependent,  as  a  rule,  upon  that  of  the  persons  who  supported 
them.  Even  among  older  women  who  were  listed  as  heads  of  primary 
families,  around  40  percent  had  no  income;  apparently  these  women  were 
being  supported,  in  most  cases,  by  their  adult  children  who  were  living 
with  them.  Whether  an  older  woman  or  one  of  her  children  is  listed  as 
the  head,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  matter  which  the  respondent 
decides  when  the  census  is  taken.  As  indicated  elsewhere,  the  decision 
is  often  based  on  which  person  or  group  originally  occupied  the  home, 
rather  than  on  which  was  the  chief  source  of  the  family's  support. 
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Table  108. — Percent  with  No  Income  in  1949  and  Median  Income  in  1949.  for  Persons 
55  Years  Old  and  Over  in  Selected  Family  Status  Categories,  by  Age  and  Sex 


Family  status  and  sex 

Percent  vith  no  income  in  194.9 

Median  income  in  1949,  for  persons 
with  income 

55  to  64 
years 

65  to  74 
years 

75  years 
and  over 

55  to  64 
years 

65  to  74 
years 

75  years 
and  over 

MENl 

5.8 
5.5 
10.1 
23.7 
11.2 

35.6 

18.6 
75.5 
65.7 
21.6 

11.8 
11.2 
13.3 
33.8 
17.3 

39.7 
21.6 
69.1 
61.4 
29.2 

20.5 
19.0 
19.0 
4-8.0 
27.5 

42.2 
26.1 
63.7 
63.8 
38.9 

$2,736 
2,761 

2^000 
1,864 

1,120 

1,323 

864 

826 

1,239 

$1,645 

1,676 

860 

871 

996 

743 
752 
625 
590 
808 

$851 

860 

Secondary  individual 

696 

WOMEN ^ 
Head  of  primary  family^  

678 

559 

'  Xoninstitulional  population  reporting  on  income. 
-  For  delinitions  of  terms,  see  footnotes  on  table  107. 
Source:  Same  as  table  105. 

Between  one-fifth  and  two-fifths  of  the  women  55  and  over  living  apart 
from  relatives  (as  primarv  or  secondary  individuals)  reported  no  incomes 
for  1949,  but  those  with  income  had  median  incomes  that  compared 
favorably  with  those  for  women  who  were  heads  of  primary  families.  It 
may  be  surprising  to  find  such  large  proportions  of  women  living  alone 
who  reported  having  had  no  income  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
explanation  undoubtedly  varies  widely  for  subgroups  of  these  women.  In 
some  instances,  the  woman  had  only  recently  lost  her  husband,  hence  she 
was  living  meanwhile  from  the  family  savings  or  had  obtained  employment 
shortly  before  the  census  enumeration.  In  other  instances,  the  woman  may 
have  been  receiving  contributions  from  relatives  or  some  type  of  insurance 
or  old  age  benefits  but  did  not  think  of  reporting  them  as  income.  Still 
others  who  earned  their  living  as  household  workers  received  their  income 
in  kind,  with  no  regular  pavment  in  the  form  of  monev. 

In  general,  the  incomes  of  older  persons  drop  off  sharplv  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  75  and  thereafter  remain  quite  low.  Economic  hardships 
among  many  of  these  persons  are  no  doubt  very  prevalent,  regardless  of 
their  family  status.  Among  those  who  do  not  experience  economic  hard- 
ship, the  reason  often  lies  in  the  support  given  them  by  family  members 
with  whom  they  live.^ 


"  As  pointed  out  earlv  in  this  chapter,  information  is  needed  on  the  income  levels  of  the  entire  families 
containing  older  persons.  Such  information  should  become  available  from  tabulations  being  planned 
b\  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  March  1956  Current  Population  Survey. 


CHAPTER  9 

FUTURE  HOUSEHOLD  FORMATION 

Consumers  of  family  statistics  use  information  on  the  past  trends  and 
current  status  of  household  formation  to  forecast  future  trends.  They 
generally  want  to  know  whether  the  annual  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
households  in  the  long-range  future  is  likely  to  be  greater  or  smaller  than 
that  for  some  base  period  in  the  recent  past.  There  is  also  much  demand 
for  the  best  available  indication  of  the  future  increase  in  number  of  house- 
holds on  a  short-range  basis. 

Household  projections,  1960  to  1975 

Earlier  projections.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  made  its  first  specific 
attempt  to  provide  data  on  future  household  formation  during  World  War  II 
when  certain  governmental  agencies  urgently  needed  such  information  to 
allocate  materials  for  industrial  production.  The  task  of  these  agencies 
was  to  see  that  at  least  minimum  civilian  needs  for  housing,  household 
appliances,  and  the  like  would  be  provided  while  direct  war  needs  were 
being  met.  Research  workers  in  these  agencies  turned  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  advice  on  the  probable  future  growth  in  number  of  house- 
holds. This  stimulus  led  the  Bureau  in  1943  to  develop  and  publish  its 
first  set  of  household  projections.^  The  methodology,  in  brief,  consisted 
of  projecting  the  number  of  households  on  the  basis  of  past  trends  in  the 
proportion  of  persons  in  each  age  and  sex  group  who  were  heads  of  house- 
holds," and  adjusting  the  results  for  the  effects  of  wartime  conditions  on  the 
number  of  marriages  and  on  the  extent  of  "doubling,"  or  sharing  of  the 
living  quarters  of  others. 

After  World  War  II,  a  revised  set  of  household  projections  was  prepared 
in  the  light  of  wartime  developments.^  Some  refinements  of  the  earlier 
method  were  introduced  but  the  approach  was  essentially  the  same  as  in 
1943.  One  important  difference  in  the  results  was  that,  whereas  the 
earlier  projection  implied  that  the  effects  of  the  war  on  household  forma- 


'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Crnsus,  Population— Special  Reports,  Series  P-1943,  No.  2.  The  number  ol 
"families,"  as  the  term  was  used  at  that  time,  was  comparable  with  the  number  of  households  according 
to  present  usage. 

-  A  prototype  of  this  methodology  had  been  used  in  the  monograph  issued  by  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Committee,  entitled  The  Problems  of  a  Charifinfi  Population.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  19.38.  p.  23. 

■'II.  S.  Bureau  of  th<'  Census.  Population—Special  Reports.  Series  P-'46.  No.  4. 
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tion  would  disappear  by  1950,  the  1946  projection  implied  that  there  would 
be  a  permanent  gain  of  half  a  million  households  because  of  fundamental 
changes  during  the  war  years  in  the  direction  of  higher  marriage  rates  and 
of  higher  rates  of  household  maintenance  by  persons  in  the  middle  and 
older  ages. 

The  household  projections  made  in  both  1943  and  1946,  however, 
proved  to  be  lower  than  the  actual  numbers  of  households  at  the  projected 
dates.  In  preparing  the  projections  in  1946,  a  medium,  or  "most  prob- 
able," series  was  developed  and,  in  addition,  a  high  series  and  a  low  series 
were  made.  The  high  series  figure  for  1955  was  actually  reached  in  1951 
and  that  for  1960  was  reached  in  1955. 

In  the  late  1940's,  when  the  housing  shortage  was  becoming  increasingly 
acute,  and  when  policy  makers  for  large  industrial  plants  were  depending 
more  and  more  on  statistics  which  were  relevant  for  appraising  potential 
future  demand  for  their  products,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  undertook 
another  revision  of  the  household  projections.  This  work  was  not  com- 
pleted in  1949,  as  originally  planned,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Bureau's  analysts  were  preoccupied  with  plans  for  the  1950 
Census.  In  the  second  place,  the  results  of  the  1950  Census  were  expected 
within  a  short  time,  and  the  analysts  decided  to  wait  until  the  Current 
Population  Survey  data  could  be  compared  with  these  results.  Moreover, 
because  the  Bureau  had  adopted  a  new  set  of  family  concepts  in  1947, 
a  new  methodology  had  to  be  developed  before  the  several  types  of  family 
units  could  be  projected.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  1952,  therefore,  that 
the  third  set  of  household  projections  was  published.^  The  basic  data 
used  in  this  undertaking  were  drawn  mainly  from  Current  Population 
Reports  for  1944  to  1946,  and  1949  to  1951. 

The  1952  study,  like  that  for  1946,  included  high,  medium,  and  low 
series  projections  for  1955  and  1960.  All  three  series  of  projections  were 
presented  for  households,  married  couples,  and  families.  In  addition, 
medium  projections  were  shown  for  several  categories  of  households,  mar- 
ried couples,  families,  and  subfamilies  classified  by  type.  The  method 
involved  numerous  steps  through  which  successive  subdivisions  (by  age, 
family  status,  etc.)  of  the  projected  total  population  were  made  until  those 
required  had  been  isolated.  The  projections  of  the  total  number  of  house- 
holds are  shown  in  table  109,  with  figures  for  selected  earlier  years  for 
comparison.  Although  the  annual  household  figures  for  1947  to  1952 
had  been  subject  to  two  revisions  bv  early  1955,  the  revisions  were  largely 
offsetting.^  The  medium  projections  for  July  1955  were  essentially  in  line 
with  data  from  the  Current  Population  Survey  for  April  1955;  likewise. 


^  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  42.  The  present 
author  was  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  these  projections  by  Elizabeth  A.  Larmon  and  Emanuel 
Landau.    The  text  of  the  report  contains  a  full  statement  on  methods  used. 

^  For  an  explanation  of  the  revisions,  see  text  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  53. 
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the  medium  and  high  projections  for  1960  were  still  regarded  as  reason- 
able at  the  end  of  1955,  but  the  low  projections  for  1960  were  considered 
too  low  to  be  realistic. 


Table  109. — Number  of  Households,  1930  to  1952,  and  Projections,  1955  and  1960 


Figures  in  use  in  late  1952 

Figures  on  revised  basis 
as  of  1955 

Date  and  series 

Number 

of 

households 

Average  annual 

increase  since 

preceding 

date 

Number 

of 
households 

Average  annual 

increase  since 

preceding 

date 

April  1930  (census) 

29,905,000 
34,949,000 

39,138,000 
40,720,000 
42,107,000 
43,468,000 
44,564,000 
45,464,000 

48,401,000 
47,701,000 
46,611,000 

52,402,000 
50,822,000 
47,985,000 

504,000 

595,000 
1,582,000 
1,387,000 
1,485,000 
1,011,000 

900,000 

915,000 
697,000 
357,000 

800,000 
624,000 
275,000 

29,905,000 
34,949,000 

39,107,000 
40,532,000 
42,182,000 
43,554,000 
44,656,000 
45,504,000 
46,334,000 
46,893,000 
47,788,000 

April  ig-W  (census)   

504,000 

Estimates  (CPS): 

April  1947 

594,000 

April  19A8.           

1,425,000 

1,650,000 

1,475,000 

999,000 

April  1951 

830,000 
559,000 

April  1954 

895,000 

July  1955  (projections): 

July  1960  (projections): 

Sonne:  I  .  S.  Bun-ai 
table  4;  and  unjjublishe 


il  lb,'  Cni-Lis.  Current  Populalion  Reports.  Series  P-20.  No.  42.  table  1;  No.  59. 


Projections  prepared  in  1955.  A  new  appraisal  of  the  prospects 
for  household  and  family  formation  was  made  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  the  present  monograph.  Data  collected  in  the  Current 
Population  Surveys,  especially  those  for  1954  and  1947,''  were  used  as 
a  basis  for  bringing  up  to  date  the  projections  for  1960  and  for  extending 
them  to  1965,  1970,  and  1975. 

The  new  projections  employed  the  same  techniques,  in  general,  as  those 
used  in  the  1952  study.  Some  simplifications  were  incorporated  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  computing  time;  those  included  greater  reliance  on  ten-year, 
instead  of  five-year,  age  groups  of  the  population  in  the  several  marital 
status  and  family  status  categories,  and  some  telescoping  of  intermediate 
steps.  (A  more  detailed  description  of  the  methodology  is  presented  in 
Appendix  C.) 

Two  sets  of  illustrative  projections  were  prepared  in  1955  and  were 
designated  Series  A  and  Series  B.  Because  the  Series  B  projections  were 
based  on  the  simple  assumption  that  the  proportion  of  persons  in  each 
category  by  marital  status  and  family  status  (within  each  age  and  sex  group) 
would  remain  the  same  in  future  years  as  in  1954,  this  series  will  be  com- 
mented upon  first.     This  assumption  can  be  justified,  as  one  alternative, 


Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  Nos.  10,  16,  17,  55,  and  56. 
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on  the  grounds  that  several  measures  related  to  household  formation,  such 
as  the  ratios  of  households  and  families  to  the  number  of  adults,  and  also 
the  doubling  rate  and  the  percent  married,  tended  to  stabilize  between 
1951  and  1954  (table  110  and  figure  31).  The  assumption  is  warranted 
to  the  extent  that  the  plateaus  reached  by  these  measures  represented  a 
relative  saturation  of  the  adult  population  with  respect  to  the  formation 
of  separate  households  and  families. 

Table  110. — Trends  of  Selected  Factors  Related  to  Holsehold  Formation: 
1947  to  1954 


Year 

Households 

per  100 

persons 

21  years  and 

over 

Families 

per  100 

persons 

21  years  and 

over 

Percent  of 

married 

couples 

without  own 

household 

Percent 

married 

among  females 

1.  years  and 

over 

1947 .           

.1.8 
.2.7 
43.8 

.5.3 
.5.8 
.6.2 
.6.3 

38.3 
39.2 

«).l 
-to. 2 
.0.5 
.0.9 

.0.7 

8.7. 
7.17 
6.12 
5.59 
..86 
..25 
..17 
3.9. 

6.  2 

1950 

66  1 

1952 

66.6 

1953 

66  9 

Suurec:  Derived  Irum  T.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20.  No.  41.  tables 
1  and  2;  No.  50.  table  1:  No.  55.  table  2;  and  No.  56.  table  1;  and  .Series  P-25.  N...  93.  table  2:  and  No. 
98.  table  1. 


FiGLRE  31, — Trends  of  Selected  Factors  Related  to  Household  Formation: 
1947  to  1954 
52 


68 


63 


- 

1        1        1        1        1 

Households  per  100  persons 

- 

- 

-^ 

^^^^^              Percent  of  married  couples 
^"*-.^_^  without  own  household 

- 

- 

Percent  married, 
females  14  and  over    \^ 

1               1               1               1               1 

1 

1947        1948         1949         1950         1951         1952         1953        1954 
Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  110. 
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The  Series  A  projections  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  (with 
exceptions  noted  below)  the  proportion  of  persons  in  selected  categories 
bv  marital  status  and  family  status  would  continue  to  change  between  1954 
and  1960  in  the  same  direction  as  between  1947  and  1954  but  that  the 
amount  of  the  change  would  be  only  one-half  as  great  between  1954  and  1960 
as  that  between  1947  and  1954;  it  was  assumed,  furthermore,  that  there 
would  be  no  further  change  in  these  measures  between  1960  and  1975. 
Series  A  provides  a  set  of  higher  projections  than  Series  B.  Series  A  can 
be  defended,  as  an  alternative,  by  pointing  out  that,  despite  the  tendency 
noted  above  for  the  indicators  of  change  to  stabilize  after  1951,  a  com- 
parison of  the  figures  for  1947  and  1954  shows  that  marked  changes  did 
occur  during  this  longer  period.  The  assumption  that  similar  changes 
will  continue  at  least  during  the  balance  of  the  1950's,  though  on  a  reduced 
scale,  should  not  seem  unreasonable  in  the  light  of  the  still  longer  time 
perspective  presented  in  table  111  and  figure  32. 


Table  111. 


-Trends  of  Selected  Factors  Related  to  Household  Formation: 
1900  to  1954 


Year 

Households 

per  100 

persons 

21  years  and 

over 

Families 

per  100 

persons 

21  years  and 

over 

Percent  of 

married 

couples 

without  own 

household 

Percent 

married 

among  females 

14  years  and 

1900 

39.1 
39.4 
<10.0 
41.0 
41.6 
41.8 
44.6 
46.3 

38.4 
38.3 
38.3 
40.2 
40.7 

5.39 

6.06 
6.82 
8.74 
5.59 
3.94 

55.2 

1930 

59.5 

19^     

59.5 

195<i 

67.0 

'  Nol  available. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  41.  tables 
1  and  2:  No.  42.  table  1:  No.  55.  table  2;  and  No.  56.  table  1;  Series  P-25.  No.  93,  table  2;  and  N...  98. 
(able  1:  and  1930  Qmsus  of  Po/mlalion.  Vol.  II.  General  Report,  Chapter  10.  table  20:  and  \ol.  VI.  Families. 
table  16. 


The  trends  shown  in  these  exhibits  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
a  demographic  revolution  occurred  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Levels 
of  household  and  family  formation  were  reached  that  were  far  above  those 
for  any  earlier  period  for  which  data  are  available.  The  patterns  of 
household  formation  do  not  appear  to  be  explainable  entirely  in  terms  of 
a  combination  of  making  up  for  deferred  establishment  of  homes  during 
the  depression  and  war  years  and  of  "borrowing"  from  the  future. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  question  as  to  how  much  farther  the  tendency  to 
establish  households  will  continue  to  rise  in  future  years;  possibly  some 
larger  fraction  than  one-half  the  1947-1954  change  in  family  status  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  for  the  Series  A  projections,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  so  with  confidence  at  this  time.  In  fact,  it  is  entirely  conceiv- 
able that  the  trend  of  change  in  family  status  patterns  will  be  reversed 
and  that  a  gradually  declining  propensity  toward  household  formation  will 
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develop,  thus  implying  that  the  Series  B  assumption  may  be  over-optimistic. 
It  may  be  contended,  however,  that  no  further  increase  in  tendency  to  form 
households  constitutes  a  break  in  the  long-time  upward  trend  and  is, 
therefore,  a  conservative  assumption.  Bearing  this  and  other  factors  in 
mind,  it  seems  better  at  present  to  omit  projections  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  declining  rate  of  household  formation.  The  evidence  suggests 
that  household  formation  rates  have  been  approximating  a  new  and  higher 
"normal"  level.  The  Series  A  projections  imply  that  household  formation 
rates  will  cease  to  rise  after  1960.  Again,  some  later  date  for  this  leveling 
off  might  well  have  been  selected. 

Figure  32. — Trends  of  Selected  Factors  Related  to  Household  Formation: 
1900  TO  1954 
47 


55 


- 

1          1          1          1 

Households  per  100  persons 

21  and  over  \ 

1         1         1         1 

- 

Percent  of  married  couples                        y^ 
without  own  household  ~Ni  __-— ^ 

\: 

- 

Percent  married,                                     ^ 
females  14  and  over  ~X                     

1     1      1 

i       ^        1                  1                  1 

1900 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950  1960 

1947       1954 


Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  111. 


It  is  impossible  to  state  with  confidence  at  this  time  that  the  merits  of 
the  assumptions  underlying  the  Series  A  household  projections  are  supe- 
rior or  inferior  to  those  underlying  Series  B.  In  such  a  situation,  practical 
research  workers  often  take  both  the  higher  and  lower  projections  into 
account  or  they  average  projections  which  appear  to  have  about  the  same 
probabilities  of  occurrence.  If  the  projections  are  revised  frequently,  that 
is,  every  three  or  four  years,  the  current  developments  can  be  taken  into 
account  in  reassessing  the  situation.  Both  detailed  and  simplified  methods 
for  doing  this  are  presented  in  Appendix  C. 

The  population  base  used  in  connection  with  both  Series  A  and  B 
household  projections  was  the  Series  A  population  projections  published 
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in  1953.'  The  only  variable  feature  among  Series  A,  B,  C.  and  D  popu- 
lation projections  was  the  assumption  regarding  fertility  rates.  Variations 
in  the  fertility  assumptions  had  no  effect  on  the  household  projections  for 
1960  and  1965,  however,  because  all  of  the  children  who  would  reach  age 
14  as  late  as  1965  had  been  born  bv  1951  and  persons  under  14  vears 
of  age  are  not  recognized  as  heads  of  households  or  families.  If  Series 
C  population  projections  had  been  used,  the  maximum  amount  by  which 
the  estimated  number  of  households  for  1975  would  have  dropped  would 
have  probably  been  less  than  200,000,  and  that  is  a  small  amount  in 
relation  to  the  expected  number  of  households  in  1975  (over  60  million). 
The  foregoing  discussion  has  involved  no  consideration  of  the  future 
amount  of  housing  construction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  assump- 
tions underlying  the  household  projections  have  been  in  terms  of  the 
prospects  of  future  demographic  developments.  The  following  statement, 
which  was  made  in  publishing  the  1952  household  projections,  is  equally 
applicable  here: 

No  explicit  assumptions  were  made  about  the  probable  amount  or  timing  ot  housing 
construrtion  during  the  1950's.  There  is,  however,  an  implicit  assumption  that  an 
adequate  number  of  dwelling  units  will  be  available  to  shelter  the  households  that  will 
be  formed.  Certain  factors  in  the.  housing  situation  may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
number  of  households  formed;  these  include  changing  standards  of  living,  changing 
costs  of  housing  construction,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  rent  control.  Other 
factors  may  create  demand  for  additional  housing  without  implying  any  change  in 
number  of  households;  these  include  the  desire  for  different  living  quarters  more 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  family,  the  desire  to  hold  more  than  one  home  for  use  of  the 
family,  population  shifts,  and  other  reasons  for  local  vacancy  shortages.  The  migra- 
tion factor,  which  is  particularly  important  during  periods  of  rapid  industrial  expan- 
sion, tends  to  create  local  housing  shortages  in  areas  of  heaw  in-migration  and  at  the 
same  time  tends  to  leave  an  oversupply  of  vacancies  in  areas  of  heavy  out-migration. 
Furthermore,  the  supply  of  housing  may  be  changed  without  a  corresponding  change 
in  number  of  households.  The  number  of  dwelling  units  may  be  increased  not  only 
by  new  construction  but  also  by  conversion  of  existing  structures  into  a  larger  number 
of  dwelling  units;  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  may  be  decreased  by  demolitions 
and  by  conversion  of  structures  into  a  smaller  number  of  units  or  into  nonresidential 
use.  Finally,  the  number  of  dwelling  units  and  the  number  of  households  may  remain 
unchanged  and  yet  there  may  be  building  activity  without  what  is  commonly  regarded 
as  housing  construction;  this  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  family  that  has  its  home 
extensively  repaired  or  rehabilitated  for  the  family's  own  use.  In  summary,  the 
amount  of  needed  housing  construction  is  related  to.  but  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
as,  the  indicated  net  increase  in  number  of  households.* 

Additional  factors  that  should  be  considered  in  preparing  and  using 
household  projections  are  discussed  in  the  section  below  on  "Future  trends 
of  farm  and  nonfarm  households"  and  in  Appendix  C. 

The  projected  numbers  of  households  are  summarized  in  table  112  and 
figure  33,  with  corresponding  data  for  census  and  survey  dates  back  to 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-25,  No.  78. 

IJ.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20.  No.  42,  pp.  5  and  6. 
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1930.  Both  Series  A  and  Series  B  projections  show  a  lower  rate  of  house- 
hold formation  during  the  last  six  years  of  the  1950's  than  during  the  first 
four  years.  Series  A  indicates  an  average  annual  addition  of  722,000 
households  and  Series  B  shows  an  average  growth  of  511,000  households 
for  the  1954-1960  period,  as  compared  with  818,000  per  year  for  1950 
to  1954.  About  two-thirds  of  the  over-all  difference  between  the  two 
series  is  attributable  to  the  difference  between  the  two  series  in  the  level 
of  the  increase  among  primary  individuals  and  about  one-third  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  level  of  increase  among  primary  families.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  primary  individuals  between  1954  and  1960  according  to  the 
Series  A  projections  is  higher  than  that  according  to  the  Series  B  projec- 
tions but  not  so  high,  however,  as  the  actual  increase  (about  300,000  per 
year)  for  the  period  1950  to  1954.  Since  most  of  the  primary  individuals 
are  older  widowed  persons,  one  of  the  main  questions  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  proportion  of  widowed  persons  who  maintain  their  own  homes 
alone  will  rise  still  higher. 

Table  112. — Number  of  Households:  1930  to  1954,  and  Projections,  1960  to  1975 


Date  and  series 

Households 

Primary 
families 

Primary 

indi- 
viduals 

Average  annual  increase  since 
preceding  date 

House- 
holds 

Primary 
families 

Primary 
individuals 

April  1930  (census) 

29,905,000 
34,949,000 
39,107,000 
43,554,000 
46,893,000 

51,379,000 
54,395,000 
58,434,000 
62,986,000 

50,070,000 
52,972,000 
56,811,000 
61,190,000 

27,547,000 
31,491,000 
34,964,000 
38,838,000 
40,961,000 

43,925,000 
46,308,000 
49,645,000 
53,541,000 

43,466,000 
45,805,000 
49,031,000 
52,830,000 

2,357,000 
3,458,000 
4,143,000 
4,716,000 
5,932,000 

7,454,000 
8,087,000 
8,789,000 
9,445,000 

6,604,000 
7,167,000 
7,780,000 
8,360,000 

504,000 

594,000 

1,525,000 

818,000 

722,000 
603,000 
807,000 
910,000 

511,000 
580,000 
767,000 
875,000 

394,000 

496,000 

1,328,000 

520,000 

477,000 
476,000 
667,000 
780,000 

403,000 
468,000 
645,000 
759,000 

April  1947  (CFS) 

98,000 

March  1950  (CPS)     

196  000 

PROJICTIONS  (July  1) 

Series  A: 

I960.     

245  000 

1970 

140,000 

1975 

131,000 

Series  B: 

I960 

108,000 

122,000 
116,000 

1975 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  10,  table 
5;  No.  16,  tables  2  and  5;  No.  17.  tables  1.  3,  5  to  8,  and  11:  No.  55.  table  1:  No.  56,  tables  1  and  4  to  7; 
Series  P-25,  No.  78.  tables  2  and  3:  and  1930  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  VI,  Families,  table  4. 


The  implied  annual  gain  in  number  of  households  between  1960  and 
1965  is  about  600,000  according  to  both  Series  A  and  Series  B  projec- 
tions. The  relatively  low  level  of  anticipated  household  formation  from 
1954  until  1965  is  a  consequence,  in  large  part,  of  the  fact  that  persons 
born  during  the  low  birth-rate  years  of  the  1930's  will  be  passing  through 
the  period  of  life  when  first  marriage  rates  are  the  highest. 

Between  1965  and  1970,  the  annual  growth  in  number  of  households 
may  be  expected  to  rise  to  about  the  level  that  prevailed  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1950's  (800,000  per  year)  and  between  1970  and  1975 
it  should  be  still  higher  (approximately  900,000  per  year).     The  antici- 
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pated  increase  in  the  volume  of  household  formation  between  the  mid- 
1960's  and  the  mid-1970's  reflects  chiefly  the  rise  in  numbers  of  children 
born  during  the  high  birth-rate  years  of  the  1940's.  The  maturation  of 
these  persons  into  voung  married  couples  with  homes  of  their  own  may 
be  expected  to  cause  an  upturn  in  the  annual  additions  of  primary  families 
after  1965.  In  fact,  virtually  the  entire  amount  of  the  anticipated  rise  in 
annual  household  growth  between  1965  and  1975  may  come  from  addi- 
tions of  primary  families,  as  indicated  in  table  112. 

Figure  33. — Number  of  Households  by  Type:  1930  to  1954,  and  Projections, 
1960  TO  1975 
70,000,000 


60,000,000 
50,000,000 
40,000,000 
30,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,000,000 


1930  1940        1947  1950   1954      1960     1965     1970     1975 

Note:  Based  on  data  in  table  112. 
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Future  trends  of  farm  and  nonfarm  households.     Most  of  the 

housing  analysts  are  mainly  interested  in  the  prospects  for  nonfarm  house- 
hold formation.  Certain  other  analysts  are  more  interested  in  the  outlook 
for  farm  household  formation.  The  problem  of  developing  separate  pro- 
jections for  farm  and  nonfarm  households  can  be  approached  by  examining, 
first,  the  past  trends  in  the  number  of  farm  households.  During  the  1940's, 
the  number  of  farm  households  declined  by  a  relatively  small  amount; 
hence  the  growth  in  the  number  of  nonfarm  households  for  the  decade 
was  almost  as  large  as  that  for  all  households.  Between  1950  and  1954, 
however,  the  number  of  farm  households  declined  about  10  percent, 
perhaps  largely  because  of  farm-to-nonfarm  migration.  During  these  four 
years,  the  average  annual  increase  in  nonfarm  households  was  about 
964,000,  as  compared  with  818,000  for  all  households. 

In  1950,  a  change  was  made  in  the  census  definition  of  a  farm,  as 
explained  in  Appendix  A.  If  an  allowance  is  made  for  this  change  in  defi- 
nition, it  appears  that  the  number  of  farm  households  declined  about  16 
percent  during  the  14  years  from  1940  to  1954.     If  it  is  assumed  that 
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the  number  of  farm  households  will  decline  further  at  the  same  rate  during 
the  21  years  from  1954  to  1975,  or  by  24  percent,  without  affecting  the 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  households,  the  net  effect  would  be  that 
the  21-year  increase  in  the  total  number  of  nonfarm  households  would 
exceed  that  for  all  households  by  about  1.3  million,  or  8  percent. 

Calculations  based  on  the  assumptions  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
show  an  estimated  net  decline  of  about  63,000  farm  households  per  year 
from  1954  until  1975.  Thus,  the  average  annual  increase  in  number  of 
nonfarm  households  over  the  21-year  span  would  be  about  829,000, 
according  to  the  Series  A  projections,  and  about  744,000  according  to 
Series  B  projections.  These  figures  may  be  compared  with  average  annual 
increases  for  all  households  of  766,000,  according  to  Series  A,  and 
681,000,  according  to  Series  B.  The  projections  indicate  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  nonfarm  households  (excluding  urban-farm  households) 
from  about  41.5  million  in  1954  to  57.4  million  (Series  A)  or  55.6  million 
(Series  B)  in  1975;  the  indicated  decrease  in  farm  households  (including 
urban-farm  households)  is  from  5.6  million  in  1954  to  4.2  million  in  1975. 

These  future  trends  of  farm  and  nonfarm  households  are  intended  to 
be  illustrative  rather  than  definitive  and  have  not  been  analyzed  for  inter- 
mediate years.  No  up-to-date  projections  of  the  farm  population  were 
available  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  partly  because  the  sharp  drop  in 
farm  population  between  1950  and  1954  has  created  uncertainty  regarding 
the  short-run  outlook  for  the  number  of  persons  living  on  farms.  If  the 
future  trends  of  the  average  size  of  farm  and  nonfarm  households  follow 
the  same  pattern,  the  farm  household  projections  given  here  are  consistent 
with  a  farm  population  in  1975  of  approximately  16  million,  which  would 
represent  a  decline  of  about  6  million  from  the  1954  level.  A  change  of 
such  a  magnitude  does  not  seem  unreasonable. 

Some  implications  of  the  projections 

Prospective  changes  in  household  composition.  Some  of  the 
implications  of  the  Series  A  and  Series  B  household  projections  in  terms 
of  the  future  trend  of  the  average  population  per  household  by  age  may  be 
observed  from  the  data  in  table  113  and  figure  34.  According  to  the 
results  for  both  series,  the  average  size  of  household  may  be  expected  to 
rise  slightly  between  1954  and  1960.  If  this  development  materializes, 
it  will  represent  the  only  increase  in  size  of  household  on  record,  aside 
from  a  temporary  rise  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  upturn  seems  un- 
likely to  continue  after  1960  or  1965,  however,  unless  some  unforeseen 
development  arises.  According  to  the  Series  A  projections,  the  average 
size  of  household  will  rise  from  the  1954  level  of  3.34  persons  to  about 
3.43  persons  in  1965  and  retain  approximately  that  level  until  1975. 
According  to  the  Series  B  projections,  a  rise  to  about  3.46  persons  per 
household  will  be  reached  by  1960  and  will  be  maintained  until  1965. 
after  which  a  slow  decline  will  bring  the  average  size  of  household  in  1975 
back  to  approximately  the  1954  level. 
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-Average  Population  per  Household:  1930  to  1954.  and  Projections, 
1960  TO  1975 


Date  and  series 

All  ages 

Under  18 
years  old^ 

18  years  old 
and  over^ 

4.01 
3.67 
3.55 
3.37 
3.34 

3.39 
3.43 
3.44 
3.45 

3.46 
3.45 
3.40 
3.33 

1.42 
1.14 
1.11 
1.06 
1.13 

1.20 
1.22 
1.21 
1.23 

1.21 
1.18 
1.11 
1.04 

i^ril  1940  (census) 

2  53 

toril  1947  (CPS)    

2  45 

J^ril  1954  (CPS) 

2.20 

PROJECTIONS  (July  1) 

Series  A: 

I960   

2  19 

1975 

2  22 

Series  B: 

1965 

2.27 

'  Population  Series  A  (high  fertility  assumption)  used  with  household  Series  A,  and  population  Series  C 
(low  fertility  assumption)  used  with  household  Series  B  for  1960  to  1975. 

-  Population  Series  A  used  throughout.  All  of  the  series  of  population  projections  were  the  same  for  per- 
sons born  before  the  projections  were  made.  Nearly  all  persons  18  years  old  and  over  in  1975  had  been 
born  before  the  projections  were  made,  hence  variations  in  assumptions  about  future  fertility  had  little  sig- 
nificance for  this  age  group. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  10.  table 
7;  No.  56,  tables  D  and  4;  Series  P-25.  No.  78.  table  1:  and  1930  Census  of  Population.  Vol.  II.  General 
Report,  Chapter  10,  table  20. 
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-Average  Population  per  Household:  1930  to  1954,  and  Projections, 
1960  TO  1975 
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Most  of  the  anticipated  variation  in  liousehold  size  up  to  1975  reflects 
prospective  changes  in  the  average  numbers  of  children  in  the  household. 
In  1930,  there  were  about  1.42  children  under  18  years  of  age  per  house- 
hold. This  figure  declined  during  the  following  20  years  to  about  1.06 
in  1950,  then  started  upward  again.  Both  Series  A  and  B  projections 
imply  that  the  figure  will  reach  about  1.20  by  1960;  Series  A  shows  no 
further  variation  of  importance,  but  Series  B  shows  a  gradual  decline  to 
about  1.04  children  under  18  per  household  by  1975. 

The  decline  in  number  of  children  per  household  during  the  1930's  and 
1940's,  as  well  as  the  changes  after  1950,  reflect  mainly  the  fluctuations 
observed  or  anticipated  in  the  cumulative  numbers  of  births  during  the  18 
years  preceding  each  of  these  dates.  The  trend  in  children  per  household 
is  also  affected  by  the  extent  to  which  the  adult  population  forms  separate 
households.  For  example,  although  the  accumulated  number  of  births 
for  the  18  years  before  1950  was  only  8.5  percent  greater  than  it  was  for  the 
18  years  before  1940,  the  number  of  households  increased  between  1940 
and  1950  by  24.6  percent.  If  these  percentages  had  been  about  the  same, 
the  average  number  of  children  per  household  would  have  likewise  been 
about  the  same  in  1950  as  in  1940.  However,  since  the  proportionate 
increase  in  number  of  households  was  much  greater,  the  average  number 
of  children  under  18  years  old  per  household  decreased  during  the  1940's 
despite  the  well-known  "baby  boom"  of  that  period. 

The  number  of  adults  per  household  decreased  moderately  during  the 
1930's  but  dropped  sharply  between  1940  and  1954.  According  to  the 
Series  A  projections,  the  average  number  of  persons  18  years  old  and  over 
per  household  will  remain  essentially  unchanged  from  1954  until  1975, 
and  according  to  Series  B,  it  will  rise  very  slowly  from  about  2.20  in  1954 
to  about  2.29  in  1975.  If  the  Series  A  household  projections  had  been 
based  on  more  optimistic  assumptions  about  the  future  growth  in  the 
number  of  households,  the  average  number  of  persons  18  years  old  and 
over  per  household  would  have  shown  a  decline  in  future  years  and  would 
have  therefore  offset  the  anticipated  rise  in  the  number  of  children  under 
18  years  old  per  household. 

Changes  in  the  adult  population  per  household  may  arise  from  varia- 
tions in  numerous  factors,  some  of  which  can  be  more  readily  documented 
than  others.  (1)  For  decades,  the  aging  of  the  population  has  tended  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  small  households  comprising  older  couples  (or 
surviving  individuals)  whose  children  have  left  home.  (2)  During  the 
1930's,  the  amount  of  "doubling  up"  among  married  couples  increased 
because  of  the  unfavorable  economic  conditions;  it  rose  even  higher 
during  the  housing  shortage  after  World  War  II  when  the  marriage  rate 
was  unusually  high,  then  fell  rapidly  as  the  supply  of  housing  increased. 
(3)  Most  of  the  young  married  couples  who  established  homes  of  their 
own  during  the  late  1940's  still  had  small  households  by  1950  and,  in 
addition,  their  departure  from  their  parental  homes  decreased  the  size  of 
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their  parents'  households.  (4)  The  increasing  benefits  from  public  and 
private  old  age  (group)  security  measures  and  the  increasing  volume  of 
personally  financed  endowments  made  it  financially  possible  for  more  and 
more  of  the  older  people  to  continue  the  maintenance  of  separate  homes 
instead  of  sharing  the  living  quarters  of  their  children.  This  is  believed 
to  have  been  another  factor  in  the  shrinkage  of  the  number  of  adults  per 
household.  (5)  Improved  levels  of  living,  meantime,  apparently  more  often 
took  the  form  of  providing  greater  independence  and  privacy  in  home  life, 
as  expressed  by  more  young  couples  living  apart  from  their  parents  and 
by  more  parents  keeping  their  own  homes  into  old  age.  (6)  Since  the 
average  number  of  adults  per  household  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  adults 
who  live  in  households,  fluctuations  in  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  average.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  living  away  from  their  homes  on  military  duty  from  about  a 
million  in  1950  to  about  2V2  million  in  1954  accounts  for  about  one-third 
of  the  decline  in  the  average  number  of  adults  per  household  during  this 
period.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Series  A  and  Series  B  household  pro- 
jections, it  was  assumed  that  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  1954 
(3.4  million)  and  also  its  distribution  between  household  members  and 
others  would  continue  unchanged  between  1954  and  1975.  An  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  would  tend  to  lower  the  number  of 
households  and  a  decrease  in  the  Armed  Forces  would  tend  to  raise  the 
number  of  households. 

Future  trends  of  households  by  type.  Heads  of  primary  families 
constitute  the  great  majority  (about  nine-tenths)  of  all  heads  of  households; 
the  remaining  one-tenth  are  primary  individuals.  In  turn,  about  nine- 
tenths  of  all  primary  families  are  "husband-wife"  families,  that  is,  are 
maintained  by  a  married  couple.  Since  husband-wife  primary  families 
represent  such  a  large  proportion  of  all  households,  the  trend  of  the 
growth  in  number  of  households  is  ordinarily  determined  very  largely  by 
the  increase  in  this  type  of  household.  However,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
figures  in  table  114,  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  husband- 
wife  primary  families  between  1950  and  1954  (441,000)  was  only  about 
one-half  of  the  total  household  increase  per  year  (818,000). 

Table  114.— Number  of  Households  by  Type:  1947.  1950,  and  1954 


Number  of  households 

Average  annual  increase 

Type  of  household 

April  19^7 

March  1950 

April  1954 

1947  to 
1950 

1950  to 
1954 

All  households 

39,107,000 

43,55<i,000 

46,893,000 

1,525,000 

818,000 

3^,964,000 
30,612,000 
1,129,000 
3,223,000 
4,U3,000 
1,388,000 
2,755,000 

38,838,000 
3-;,  075,000 
1,169,000 
3,594,000 
4,716,000 
1,668,000 
3,048,000 

40,961,000 
35,875,000 
1,326,000 
3,760,000 
5,932,000 
1,904,000 
4,028,000 

1,328,000 
1,187,000 
14,000 
127,000 
196,000 
96,000 
100,000 

520,000 

Husband -wife 

441,000 

Other  male  head 

38,000 

41,000 

298,000 

Male 

58,000 

Female 

240,000 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  55,  table 
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Although  only  one-tenth  of  the  heads  of  households  were  primary  indi- 
viduals, more  than  one-third  of  the  increase  in  households  between  1950 
and  1954  was  accounted  for  by  growth  in  number  of  primary  individuals. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  individuals  perhaps  resulted 
mainly  from  the  decline  in  the  number  of  married  couples  who  were  living 
as  subfamilies.  For  example,  if  a  household  in  1950  had  a  widow  as  the 
head  and  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  were  the  only  other  members,  and 
if  the  couple  established  a  household  of  their  own  the  following  year,  the 
widow  would  have  changed  her  status  from  a  head  of  a  primary  family  to 
a  primary  individual.  In  addition,  some  of  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  living  as  primary  individuals  during  this  period  probably  arose 
from  the  expansion  of  the  Armed  Forces;  many  married  women  whose 
husbands  were  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  1954  but  not  in  1950  maintained 
households  alone  and  hence  were  classified  as  primary  individuals. 

In  future  years,  the  relative  importance  of  the  growth  in  number  of 
primary  individuals  seems  likely  to  diminish,  despite  the  large  proportion 
of  older  persons  not  in  this  status  and  the  expected  continuation  of  the  aging 
of  the  population.  The  extent  of  the  increase  in  number  of  primary  indi- 
viduals during  the  balance  of  the  1950's  w^ill  depend  heavily  on  how  many 
more  women  become  primary  individuals  (table  115).  The  accelerated 
growth  pattern  for  this  type  of  unit  may  have  alreadv  neared  the  end;  in 
any  event,  it  will  certainly  diminish  long  before  all  adults  not  living  with 
a  spouse  become  household  heads.  If  and  when  the  saturation  point  is 
reached,  the  annual  increments  of  households  from  this  source  should  be 
about  150,000  smaller  than  they  were  during  the  early  1950's.  There- 
after, or  until  the  growth  patterns  change,  the  fluctuations  in  household 
growth  should  be  associated  more  directly  with  variations  in  the  number 
of  newly  formed  husband-wife  households.  Thus,  the  figures  in  table  115 
for  all  periods  after  1954  show  about  two-thirds  of  the  household  increase 
arising  from  growth  in  the  number  of  husband- wife  households. 

Table  115. — Average  Annual  Increase  in  Number  of  Households:  1947  to  1954, 
AND  Projections,  1954  to  1975 

[Numbers  in  thousands.    Minus  sign  ( — )  denotes  decrease] 


19<i7 
to 
1950 

1950 

to 
195-4 

Series  A  projections 

Series  B  projections 

Type  of  hoiisehold 

1954 
to 
1960 

1960 
to 
1965 

1965 

to 
1970 

1970 

to 
1975 

1954 

to 
1960 

1960 

to 
1965 

1965 

to 
1970 

1970 

to 
1975 

All  households 

1,525 

818 

722 

603 

807 

910 

511 

580 

767 

875 

1,328 
1,187 

100 

520 

441 
38 
^1 

298 
58 

240 

477 
438 
-12 

51 
245 

47 
198 

476 
412 
12 
52 

127 
27 
100 

667 

595 
15 
57 

140 
36 

104 

780 
697 
20 
63 
131 
37 
94 

403 
323 
9 
71 
108 
19 
89 

468 
395 
15 
58 

112 
25 
87 

645 
568 
17 
60 
122 
31 
91 

759 

Other  male  head 

Female  head 

21 
63 

Primary  individuals 

116 

Female 

83 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  10.  table 
5;  No.  16,  tables  2  and  5;  No.  17.  tables  1,  3,  5  to  8,  and  11;  No.  55,  table  1;  No.  56,  tables  1  and  4  to  7; 
and  Series  P-25,  No.  78,  tables  2  and  .3. 
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Gross  change  in  number  of  households 

In  the  foregoing  sections,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  light  on 
the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  households  that  mav  be  expected  under 
specified  conditions  during  the  next  two  decades.  A  quite  different  and 
more  difficult  undertaking  would  be  to  project  the  gross  change  in  the 
number  of  such  units.  The  components  of  change  in  the  number  of 
households  in  a  given  year  are  many:  the  number  of  marriages  during  the 
year,  the  number  of  these  marriages  which  result  in  the  establishment  of 
a  new  household  or  in  the  combination  of  two  previously  existing  house- 
holds during  the  year,  and  the  number  of  marriages  of  prior  years  which 
result  in  the  establishment  or  the  disestablishment  of  a  household  during 
the  year  in  question;  likewise,  the  number  of  divorces  resulting  in  the  sub- 
traction or  addition  of  a  household,  the  number  of  deaths  resulting  in  the 
dissolution  of  a  household  (or  in  changing  the  head  from,  say,  the  husband 
to  his  widow,  or  from  the  father  to  the  son  or  son-in-law);  the  number  of 
Linmarried  persons  not  included  above  who  establish  a  household  or  dis- 
solve one  during  the  vear;  and  so  on. 

For  some  purposes,  however,  it  is  useful  to  de\ elop  approximations  of 
the  gross  change  in  number  of  households.  For  mstance,  one  may  wish 
to  reconcile  the  vital  statistics  on  marriages,  divorces,  and  deaths  for  a 
given  period  with  the  change  in  number  of  households  or  married  couples 
during  the  same  period.  Such  a  project  is  seldom  carried  out,  because 
the  difficulties  of  measurement  are  great  and  the  usefulness  of  the  results  is 
limited.  The  complexities  of  the  problem  and  gaps  in  the  data  may  lead  one 
to  assemble  the  more  readily  available  components  of  household  increase 
and  to  obtain  the  residual  components  as  one  group  by  subtraction.  Even 
the  "known"  part  involves  estimation  in  order  to  change  some  series  from 
calendar  years  to  other  periods;  the  household  increase  is  subject  to 
sampling  variation;  etc.  Because  of  such  problems,  the  vital  statistics  and 
census  data  usually  agree  at  best  in  only  an  approximate  way. 

The  figures  in  table  116  show  how  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
married  couples  and  the  number  of  households  between  April  1953  and 
April  1954  can  be  approximately  reconciled  with  the  vital  statistics  data 
for  the  same  period.  The  difference  between  the  two  figures  for  the  net 
increase  in  number  of  married  couples,  as  well  as  the  difference  between 
the  two  figures  for  the  net  increase  in  number  of  households,  could  be 
easilv  accounted  for  by  sampling  variability  alone.  Nonetheless,  there 
are  other  reasons  for  disagreement  between  the  two  sets  of  figures.  For 
instance,  it  is  unknown  how  many  of  the  couples  obtaining  a  divorce 
during  the  year  were  living  together  at  the  start  of  the  year  and  whether 
the  husband  and  wife  obtaining  a  divorce  maintained  one  household,  two 
households,  or  no  household  at  the  start  of  the  year;  the  effect  of  immigra- 
tion and  emigration  on  the  vital  statistics  data  is  not  taken  directly  into 
account;  the  vital  statistics  data  cannot  throw  light  on  the  effect  of  the  death 
of  a  household  head  on  the  continuance  of  the  household;  nor  can  such 
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data  give  any  indication  of  the  gross  gains  or  losses  in  the  number  of  house- 
holds that  occurred  in  the  absence  of  any  marriage,  divorce,  or  death 
(such  as  the  establishment  of  a  new  household  by  a  young  single  woman 
who  moved  to  a  city  and  rented  an  apartment  for  the  first  time);  and 
numerous  other  factors  involved  in  the  gross  change  cannot  be  readily 
estimated  by  the  use  of  either  vital  statistics  or  census  data.  Obviously, 
some  of  these  factors  would  tend  to  increase,  and  others  decrease,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  pairs  of  net  increase  figures  shown  in  the  table.  All 
that  can  be  stated  with  assurance,  therefore,  is  that  the  combined  effect 
of  the  several  unitemized  factors — plus  errors  and  biases  in  the  data — 
account  for  the  observed  differences. 

Because  of  the  many  obstacles  encountered  in  the  preparation  of  esti- 
mates of  gross  changes  in  number  of  households,  no  projections  of  such 
changes  have  been  undertaken.  For  only  one  element  in  the  gross  change, 
namely,  the  number  of  marriages,  projections  have  been  prepared.  The 
results  are  presented  in  the  following  chapter. 


Table  116. — Gross  and  Net  Changes  in  Number  of  Married  Couples  and  Households: 
April  1953  to  April  1954 


Subject 

Gains 

Losses 

Net 
increase 

MARRIED  COUPLES 
Vital  statistics: 

1,538,000 

1,538,000 
75,000 

392,000 
833,000 

392,000 
814,000 

Number  of  deaths  among  married  persons 

240,000 

HOUSEHOLDS 
Vital  statistics: 

Number  of  deaths  among  household  heads.. 

407,666 
559,000 

Source:  Derived  from  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report,  Vol.  2  and  3  (var- 
ious numbers);  Vital  Statistics — Special  Reports,  Vol.  41,  No.  1,  tables  2  and  3;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  55,  table  2;  and  No.  56,  tables  1  and  5. 
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Projections  of  family  units  by  type 

Most  of  the  demand  for  projections  in  the  field  of  family  statistics  has 
centered  around  projections  of  the  number  of  households.  There  has  also 
been  interest,  however,  in  the  prospects  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
numbers  of  families,  married  couples,  and  subfamilies.  Data  on  these 
units  throw  light  on  the  potential  number  of  family  units  that  may  estab- 
lish, or  continue  to  maintain,  separate  households  by  certain  dates  in  the 
future.  Supplementary  information  also  permits  analysis  of  anticipated 
future  trends  in  the  number  of  secondary  individuals  and  in  the  age  com- 
position of  family  members. 

Background  information.  There  can  obviously  be  little  difference 
between  the  growth  patterns  of  primary  families,  discussed  in  Chapter  9, 
and  those  for  all  families,  including  secondary  families,  because  primary 
families  constituted  98  or  99  percent  of  all  families  from  1940  to  1954. 
The  number  of  secondary  families  rose  sharply  after  World  War  II  then 
fell  precipitously.  The  number  of  subfamilies  likewise  rose  and  fell 
during  this  period  (table  117).  (See  also  Chapter  2,  table  32.)  In  the 
early  postwar  period,  millions  of  men  returned  to  civilian  life  and  mar- 
ried, but  the  housing  shortage  was  so  acute  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  newly  married  couples  lived  temporarily  with  their  relatives  as  sub- 
families or  with  nonrelatives  as  secondary  families.  The  number  of 
secondary  families  rose  from  675,000  in  1940  to  a  high  point  of  about 
830,000  in  1947  then  fell  to  only  241,000  in  1954,  or  less  than  one-third 
the  1947  number.  Although  the  number  of  subfamilies  rose  1  million 
between  1940  and  1947,  it  fell  to  the  1940  level  again  by  1954.  Because 
the  number  of  families  had  risen  considerably  in  the  meantime,  however, 
the  ratio  of  subfamilies  to  families  was  lower  by  one-third  in  1954  than 
it  had  been  in  1947. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  secondary  families  with  those  on  sub- 
families shows  that  throughout  the  war  and  postwar  period  secondary 
families  constituted  a  steadily  declining  proportion  of  the  two  types  of 
doubled-up  family  groups  combined.  By  1954,  very  few  married  couples 
rented  one  or  two  rooms  from  nonrelatives  and  took  all  meals  outside  the 
home  or  with  the  nonrelatives  with  whom  they  lived.  The  relatively  small 
amount  of  doubling  in  1954  occurred  largely  among  couples  living  with 
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relatives.  Many  of  the  rooms  in  lodginghouses  and  many  of  the  spare 
sleeping  rooms  in  ordinary  homes  apparently  were  converted  into  separate 
dwelling  units  by  the  installation  of  cooking  facilities.  Such  conversions 
provided  living  quarters  for  still  more  new  households  and  reduced  the 
living  quarters  for  use  by  lodgers. 


Table  117.- 


-NuMBER  OF  Families,  Subfamilies,  Married  Couples,  and  Unrelated 
Individuals:  1940  to  1954 


Subject 

April  1940 

April  1947 

March  1950 

April  1954 

32,166,000 

31,<i91,000 

675,000 

2.1 

2,062,000 

1,546,000 

516,000 

25.0 

28,517,000 

26,571,000 

1,946,000 

6.8 

9,277,000 

3,458,000 

5,819,000 

62.7 

35,794,000 

34,964,000 

830,000 

2.3 

3,123,000 

2,332,000 

791,000 

25.3 

33,543,000 

30,612,000 

2,931,000 

8.7 

8,491,000 

4,143,000 

4,348,000 

51.2 

39,303,000 

38,838,000 

465,000 

1.2 

2,402,000 

1,651,000 

751,000 

31.3 

36,091,000 

34,075,000 

2,016,000 

5.6 

9, 136^000 

4,716,000 

4,420,000 

48.4 

Spcondarv 

241,000 

PpT-opnt 

0.6 

Subfamilies 

2,107,000 
1,305,000 

Husband-wife                              

802,000 
38.1 

37,346,000 

35,875,000 
1,471,000 

Without  own  hoiisehold 

3.9 

Primary 

5,932,000 
3,768,000 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  55.  tables  1  and  2:  and 
No.  68,  table  4. 


Changes  in  the  number  of  married  couples  without  their  own  households 
constitute  the  chief  variable  element  in  the  doubling  of  family  units.  Of 
the  doubled-up  family  units  that  are  not  married  couples,  almost  all  are 
parent-child  subfamilies;  the  heads  of  most  of  these  groups  are  women 
with  broken  marriages  who  have  taken  their  children  and  moved  in  with 
their  parents.  The  number  of  these  parent-child  groups  remained  virtually 
unchanged  between  1947  and  1954. 

From  1940  to  1954,  the  number  of  primary  individuals  increased  while 
the  number  of  secondary  individuals  in  the  civilian  population  decreased. 
(Primary  individuals  are  heads  of  households  not  living  with  relatives; 
secondary  individuals  are  usually  lodgers  or  resident  employees — persons 
living  in  households  but  not  related  to  the  head  or  other  members.)  The 
increase  in  primary  individuals  was  explained  in  Chapter  9.  The  decrease 
in  secondary  individuals  resulted  largely  from  the  increase  in  marriage 
rates,  which  drew  them  into  families,  and  from  the  expansion  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  which  took  many  out  of  the  civilian  population.  The  ratio 
of  primary  to  secondary  individuals  in  the  civilian  population  shifted  from 
roughly  a  40-60  ratio  in  1940  to  a  60-40  ratio  in  1954. 

Projections  prepared  in  1955.  To  give  some  indication  of  the 
future  numbers  of  families  and  related  types  of  units,  a  set  of  illustrative 
projections  was  developed  for  1960,  1965,  1970,  and  1975  (table  118 
and  figure  35).  These  projections  rested  on  the  basic  assumption  that  the 
proportion  of  persons  in  each  subclass — by  age,  marital  status,  and  family 
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status — would  be  the  same  in  the  future  as  it  was  in  1954.  The  only 
variables,  therefore,  were  the  changing  size  and  age  composition  of  the 
adult  population.  Thus,  the  projections  in  table  118  were  based  on  the 
same  type  of  assumption  as  the  Series  B  household  projections,  and  are 
accordingly  designated  as  Series  B  projections.^ 

Table  118. — Number  of  Households,  Families,  Subfamilies,  Married  Couples,  and 
Unrelated  Indi\  iduals:  1954,  and  Series  B  Projections,  1960  to  1975 


i^ril 
1954 

Series  B  projections  (July  1) 

Percent 

increase, 

1954  to 

1975 

Subject 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

46,393,000 

41,202,000 

40,961,000 

241,000 

0.6 

2,107,000 

1,305,000 

802,000 

38.1 

37,346,000 

35,875,000 

1,471,000 

3.9 

9,700,000 

5,932,000 

3,768,000 

38.8 

50,070,000 

43,729,000 

43,466,000 

263,000 

0.6 

2,200,000 

1,367,000 

833,000 

37.9 

39,433,000 

37,880,000 

1,553,000 

3.9 

10,689,000 

6,604,000 

4,085,000 

38.2 

52,972,000 

46,087,000 

45,805,000 

282,000 

0.6 

2,402,000 

1,498,000 

904,000 

37.6 

41,553,000 

39,855,000 

1,698,000 

4.1 

11,614,000 

7,167,000 

4,447,000 

38.3 

56,811,000 

49,337,000 

49,031,000 

306,000 

0.6 

2,683,000 

1,669,000 

1,0U,000 

37.8 

44,577,000 

42,693,000 

1,884,000 

4.2 

12,623,000 

7,780,000 

4,843,000 

61,190,000 

53,151,000 

52,830,000 

321,000 

0.6 

2,940,000 

1,827,000 

1,113,000 

37.9 

48,122,000 
46,068,000 
2,054,000 
4.3 
13,536,000 
8,360,000 
5,176,000 
38.2 

Families    

29.0 

29.0 

Percent 

Subfamilies     ...    ... 

39.5 

Parent-child 

38.8 

28.9 

With  own  household 

Without  own  household... 

28.4 
39.6 

Unrelated  individuals 

39.5 
40.9 

■second  arv 

37.4 

Percent 

Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  10.  table 
5;  No.  16.  tables  2  and  5;  No.  17,  tables  1,  3,  5  to  8,  and  11;  No.  55,  table  1;  No.  56,  tables  1  and  4  to  7; 
and  Series  P-25.  No.  78.  tables  2  and  3. 


The  projected  increase  of  about  30  percent  in  the  number  of  households 
between  1954  and  1975,  shown  in  the  last  column  of  table  118,  may  be 
used  as  a  standard  in  analyzing  implied  future  growth  in  the  other  types 
of  units.  Because  the  age  distributions  of  heads  of  households,  heads  of 
primary  families,  and  husbands  in  married  couples  with  their  own  house- 
holds are  very  similar  and  to  a  large  extent  refer  to  the  same  persons, 
all  these  types  of  units  should,  and  do,  have  about  the  same  indicated 
amount  of  increase  for  the  21-year  period.  By  contrast,  the  heads  of  other 
types  of  units  (secondary  families,  subfamilies,  and  married  couples  with- 
out their  own  households),  who  tend  to  be  from  a  few  years  to  about  15 
years  younger  than  household  heads,  have  an  indicated  growth  that  is  gen- 
erally several  percentage  points  higher.  The  ranks  of  these  groups  will 
be  swollen  during  the  next  two  decades  by  the  large  numbers  of  persons 
who  were  in  their  teens  or  younger  in  1954.  Again,  unrelated  individuals, 
with  a  median  age  about  10  years  above  that  of  household  heads,  are  likely 


'  As  indicated  in  Chapter  9,  Series  A  projections  of  households,  showing  a  higher  rate  ol'  increase 
than  Series  B  projections  for  the  balance  of  the  1950's,  were  also  prepared.  For  several  reasons, 
Series  A  projections  were  not  made  uniformly  for  the  other  types  of  units  shown  in  table  118.  The 
main  reason  was  to  keep  this  phase  of  the  treatment  of  projections  to  a  minimum. 
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Figure  35. — Families  and  Other  Household  Units:  1940  to  1954.  and  Projections 
I960  to  1975 
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Note:  Based  on  data  in  tables  117  and  118. 


to  increase  relatively  rapidly  in  the  next  20  years,  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  expected  in  the  number  of  older  persons. 

For  married  couples,  Series  A  projections  (corresponding  to  the  Series 
A  projections  of  households)  were  prepared  (table  119).  The  number  of 
doubled  couples  in  1960  is  significantly  lower  (by  about  400,000)  in  these 
projections  than  it  is  in  the  Series  B  projections,  because  an  increasing 
rate  of  household  formation  until  1960  was  assumed  for  Series  A  whereas 
a  stable  rate  was  assumed  for  Series  B.  After  1960,  the  two  series 
diverge  more  gradually,  and  in  1975  they  are  nearly  600,000  apart. 
The  projected  low  point  of  1,150,000  married  couples  without  their  own 
households  in  1960,  according  to  the  Series  A  projections,  represents  only 
2.9  percent  of  all  married  couples  and  is  probably  about  as  low  as  the 
figure  has  any  reasonable  prospect  of  falling. 

Probablv  the  irreducible  minimum  of  married  couples  who  would  not 
maintain  separate  households  under  conditions  likely  to  prevail  in  this 
country  is  close  to  1  million.  An  estimate  of  similar  magnitude  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  basis  of  survey  data  collected 
by  the  Bureau  for  the  National  Housing  Agency  in  1946,  when  the  number 
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of  married  couples  ^vas  about  20  percent  smaller  than  it  is  likelv  to  be 
in  1960,  but  when  the  outlook  for  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions 
was  less  favorable  than  it  was  in  the  mid-1950's."'  There  will  always 
be  couples  who  marry  before  they  can  afford  to  establish  and  equip  sep- 
arate households,  and  older  couples  who  move  in  with  one  of  their  sons 
or  daughters  because  they  can  be  more  conveniently  cared  for  or  can 
render  more  assistance  in  that  way.  The  number  of  such  couples  can 
probably  be  reduced  somewhat  below  the  level  of  about  1.3  million  in 
1955,  but  the  limit  is  likely  somewhere  near  1  million. 

Table  119. — Number  of  Married  Couples:  1954,  and  Projections,  1960  to  1975 


Date  and  series 

All 
married 
couples 

With 

own 

hoijsehold 

Without  own  household 

Number 

Percent 

37,346,000 

39,746,000 
41,909,000 
44,995,000 
48,587,000 
11,241,000 

39,433,000 
41,553,000 
44,577,000 
48,122,000 
10,776,000 

35,875,000 

33,596,000 
40,655,000 
43,630,000 
47,113,000 
11,238,000 

37,880,000 
39,855,000 
42,693,000 
46,068,000 
10,193,000 

1,471,000 

1,150,000 
1,254,000 
1,365,000 
1,474,000 
3,000 

1,553,000 
1,698,000 
1,884,000 
2,054,000 
583,000 

PROJECTIONS  (July  1) 

Series  A: 

I960 

2.9 

1975 

3.0 

Increase,  1954  to  1975 

Series  B: 

I960 

3.9 

1965 

4.1 

Increase,  195-t  to  1975 

Soune:  Same  as  table  118. 


Prospective  changes  in  family  composition.  The  average  size 
of  family  will  probably  increase  gradually  from  1954  until  at  least  1965 
and  then  either  level  off,  if  the  high  fertility  rates  of  the  early  1950's  con- 
tinue, or  return  to  about  the  1954  size  of  family,  if  fertility  rates  decline 
gradually  until  1975  (table  120).'^  The  explanation  of  changes  in  popu- 
lation per  family  is,  in  most  respects,  the  same  as  the  explanation  given 
in  Chapter  9  for  changes  in  population  per  household.  (The  average 
population  per  family  exceeds  the  average  population  per  household,  largely 
because  families  must  comprise  at  least  two  related  persons,  whereas 
households  may  consist  of  persons  living  alone.) 


-  National  Housing;  Agency,  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  7,  "A  National  Survey  of  Veterans"  Housing 
Plans  and  Present  Accommodations  as  of  June  1946,"  November  1946. 

'  The  sources  of  the  figures  in  table  120  for  1960  to  1975  are  as  follows:  Series  B  projections  of 
families  were  used  as  bases  for  all  of  the  averages.  Series  A  projections  of  population  18  years  old 
and  over  were  used  in  the  numerators  to  compute  the  average  number  of  members  18  and  over.  Series 
A  projections  of  population  under  18  years  old  were  used  in  the  numerators  to  compute  the  average 
number  of  members  under  18  designated  as  Series  B-1:  Series  C  projections  of  population  under  18 
years  old  were  used  in  the  numerators  to  compute  the  average  number  of  members  under  18  desig- 
nated as  Series  B-2.  Thus,  the  Series  B-2  projections  shown  in  table  120  are  comparable  with  the 
Series  B  projections  of  population  per  household,  but  the  Series  B-1  projections  in  table  120  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  Series  A  projections  of  population  per  household. 
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"VHI.K   120.—  A\l,KA(.K,   P(»l"lLATION   I'LR   F\Mll.V:    1910  TO   1931.    \\1)   I'KOJECIKtNS. 

1960  TO  1975 


Date  and  oeri' 


:*"T 


^^  ^^^'^      years  vld      and  over 


April  1940  (census). 

March  1950  (CPS) 

April  195i   (CK) 


PROJECTIONS   (July  1) 


Series  B-1: 
1960... 
19b5... 

1970. . . 
1975... 


3.73 
3.79 
3.81 
3.84 

3.70 
3.71 
3.66 


1.2-4    I 

1.17 

1.28 


1.34 
1.36 
1.35 
1.38 

1.31 

1.28 
1.19 
1.12 


I  .  >.  Biirc, 


-  P  20.  N, 


A  turning  point  in  the  number  of  children  per  family,  and  per  house- 
hold, apparently  occurred  about  1950;  a  turning  point  in  the  number  ol 
adults  per  family,  and  per  household,  ma\  also  occur  during  the  1950's. 
The  rise  in  number  of  children  per  family  after  the  turning  point  mav 
reach  about  0.11  children,  and  the  rise  in  number  of  adults  per  family 
after  the  turning  point  may  reach  about  0.17  persons,  according  to  the 
Series  B  projections.  If  Series  A  projections  of  the  number  of  families 
had  been  prepared,  they  probably  would  have  shown  a  leveling  off  in  the 
number  of  adults  per  family  after  1960  like  that  for  the  number  of  adults 
per  household. 

In  conclusion,  the  projections  point  to  the  continuation  for  a  decade  or 
more  of  an  important  new  trend  that  has  apparently  already  begun  in  this 
country,  namely,  a  rising  average  population  per  family.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  have  numerous  implications,  only  a  feyv  of  which  will  be 
enumerated  here.  Since  the  increasing  number  of  voung  family  members 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  anticipated  continuation  of  the  increase  in 
average  number  of  persons  per  family,  the  new  trend  will  probably  result 
in  more  of  the  family's  activities  being  centered  around  the  social  life  of 
the  children.  The  span  of  time  during  which  there  are  children  in  the 
home  may  increase  by  a  year  or  so.  The  housing  requirements  for  the 
average  family  may  be  a  little  greater  and  the  nature  of  family  expendi- 
tures may  be  affected  in  numerous  other  ways.  For  example,  more 
savings  for  the  education  of  children  bevond  the  high  school  level  may  be 
required.  If  current  living  standards  are  to  improve  simultaneously,  the 
real  income  levels  of  the  family  will  also  have  to  expand.  Enlarged  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  created  by  the  growing  population  should,  in 
turn,  help  to  make  this  improvement  possible. 
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Projections  of  the  number  of  marriages 

Earlier  projections.  During  \\orld  \^ar  II.  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
analyzed  past  trends  in  the  number  of  marriages  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  apparent  marriage  "surplus"  that  had  developed  bv  1944  and  to 
develop  a  guide  for  projecting  the  number  of  marriages/  The  criterion 
against  which  the  actual  number  of  marriages  for  1915  to  1944  was  com- 
pared was  the  "normal"  or  expected  number  of  marriages,  computed 
from  average  annual  total  marriage  rates  (not  differentiating  between  first 
marriages  and  remarriages)  for  women  bv  age.  for  the  period  1920  to 
1939.''  The  two  sets  of  figures  on  the  number  of  marriages  are  sho\\Ti 
in  table  121  for  selected  periods  from  1910  to  1954. 

Table  121. — Actual  and  Expected  Numbers  of  Marrlxges:  Selected  Periods. 
1910  TO  1954 


Year  cr  period 

Actual 

number 

of 

laarriages 

Expected 

nimber 

of 

marriages^ 

Actual 
minus 
expected^ 

Year  cr  period 

Actual 

number 

of 

marriages 

Expected 

number 

of 

marriages^ 

Actual 
minus 
erpeoted^ 

934,000 
1,196,000 
1,140,000 
1,565,000 
1,544,000 
2,031,000 
1,614,000 
1,511,000 

968,000 
1,060,000 
1,241,000 
1  Tin  nm 

-34,000 
136,000 
-101,000 
9Ti  nnn 

1915  to  1919.... 
1920  to  1924.... 
1925  to  1929..,. 

1930  to  1934 

1935  to  1939.... 
1940  to  1944.... 
1945  to  1949.... 
1950  to  1954.... 

5,378,000 
5,987,000 
6,007,000 
5,570,000 
6,828,000 
8,024,000 
9,287,000 
7,777,000 

5,251,000 
5,495,000 
5,935,000 
6,348,000 
6,612,000 
6,839,000 
6,807,000 
6,763,000 

19203 

19303 

492,000 
72,000 

19403     

-778,000 

216,000 

1,185,000 

19473 

1,363,000 
1,370,000 
1,346,000 

668,000 
244,000 

165,000 

19503 

2,480,000 
1,014,000 

'  Based  on  average  annual  marriage  rates  for  women  bv  age.  1920  lo  1939.  applied  to  estimated  female 
population  bv  age. 

"  Minus  sign  ( — )  denotes  fewer  marriages  than  expected. 

^  Three-vear  average,  centered  on  specified  vear. 

Source:  Derived  from  L .  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Population.  Series  PM-1.  No.  3:  Current  Population 
Reports.  Series  P-25.  No.  98.  table  3:  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics.  Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Reports. 
Vol.  2.  No.  13.  table  B:  Vol.  3.  No.  12.  p.  1:  I'ital  Statistics  of  the  United  States'.  1950.  \ol.  I.  table  5.01: 
and  I'ital  Statistirs — Special  Reports.  \ol.  40.  No.  3.  table  A. 


The  over-all  total  numbers  of  actual  and  expected  marriages  are  equal 
for  the  20-year  period  from  1920  to  1939,  bv  design.  From  1940  to 
1954.  the  actual  numbers  ran  consistentlv  ahead  of  the  expected  numbers 
of  marriages.  For  the  vears  1940  to  1944,  the  excess  over  the  expected 
number  was  1.2  million;  for  the  vears  1945  to  1949,  it  was  2.5  million, 
or  about  twice  as  great;  and  for  the  period  1950  to  1954.  the  actual 
number  exceeded  the  expected  number  bv  about  1.0  million.  Thus,  the 
1920-1939  standard  for  the  expected  number  of  marriages  had  been 
exceeded  bv  4.7  million  in  15  vears;  this  is  equivalent  to  the  expected 
number  of  marriages  for  about  3^2  vears.  on  the  basis  of  the  same  standard. 


'  L .  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Population.  Series  PM-1.  No.  3. 

'  The  "normar"  numbers  of  marriages  differ  somewhat  from  a  similar  series  for  the  period  1910  to 
1941  prepared  by  \Sarren  S.  Thompson  and  P.  K.  ^Tieipton.  who  used  1925  lo  1929  rales  as  normal 
and  computed  "normal"  estimates  on  the  basis  of  women  17  to  29  vears  old.  See  National  Resources 
Planning  Board.  Estimates  of  Future  Population  of  the  United  .States.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington.  D.  C.  1943.  table  B-9.  p.  19. 
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This  gap  between  the  actual  and  expected  numbers  of  marriages  b 
subject  to  alternative  interpretations.  If  the  "normal"  marriage  rates  for 
the  period  1920  to  1939  are  regarded  as  an  acceptable  criterion,  the 
deficit  of  about  560.000  marriages  during  the  1930s  should  probabh  be 
considered  as  a  negative  compensation  for  the  excess  of  about  560.000 
marriages  during  the  1920s:  it  would  follow,  then,  that  the  4.7  millioo 
excess  between  1940  and  1954  represented  a  "borrow-ing "  from  the 
future  numbers  of  marriages.  Even  if  a  part  of  the  excess  since  1940 
represented  a  "making  up"  for  the  shortage  during  the  1930s,  as  mav 
well  have  been  the  case,  it  is  still  probable  that  onlv  a  small  proportion 
of  the  excess  between  1940  and  19-54  can  be  explained  in  this  wav. 

A  more  defensible  h\-p«jthesis  seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  change  in  the 
pattern  of  marriage  and  that  the  "normal"  or  expected  nmiLber  oi  mania^ss 
per  vear  became  more  or  less  stabilized  on  a  plateau  above  the  former 
leveL  Perhaps  the  sharp  increase  in  divorce  and  subsequent  remarriage 
during  the  1940s  furnishes  a  partial  explanation  for  the  new  pattern. 
There  were  about  400.000  divorces  per  vear  during  the  15  vears  from 
1940  to  1954.  as  compared  with  about  200.000  per  vear  between  1^0 
and  1939.  If  allowances  are  made  for  the  growth  in  the  pc^wJatioii  base 
and  for  the  fact  that  some  divorced  persons  do  not  reniarrv.  the  rise  in 
the  number  of  divorces  mav  ac-count  for  about  100.000  more  remarriages 
per  vear  after  1940  than  would  have  been  expected  on  the  1920-1939 
basis,  or  about  1.5  million  for  the  period  1^40  to  1954. 

If  as  many  as  500.000  of  the  marriages  during  the  1940"s  represented 
compensations  for  deferred  marriages  of  the  1930's.  and  if  1.5  millicn  of 
the  marriages  betw  een  1940  and  1954  represente»i  remarriages  of  divorced 
persons  above  the  number  expected  on  the  1920—1939  basis,  there  still 
remains  an  exc-ess  of  2.7  million  marriages  between  1940  and  1954  to  be 
accounted  for.  Perhaps  1.7  million  of  the  residual  excess  marriages  c^n 
be  accounted  for  bv  the  decline  of  about  one  vear  in  the  median  age  st 
marriage,  since  that  is  about  the  average  number  of  marriages  per  vear 
bettveen  1940  and  19-54.  This  still  leaves  about  1  miTlMtn  excess  marriages 
since  1940  to  be  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  remarriages 
of  widow  ed  persons  and  to  other  factors.  The  c-onclusion  appears  to  be 
warranted,  therefore,  that  a  new  pattern  of  expectancv  for  the  number  of 
marriages  per  vear.  implving  higher  marriage  rates  than  those  of  a  few- 
decades  ago.  has  been  established.  An  analvsis  of  the  age-standardized 
declines  in  the  proportions  single  and  widowed,  and  of  complementarv 
increases  in  the  propr-rtion  marrie'l.  supports  this  c(»ela9<».'^ 

Projections  prepared  in  1955.  In  the  search  for  a  basis  on  which 
to  prepare  a  new  series  of  marriage  projections,  it  was  found  to  be  mudi 
easier  to  demonstrate  that  prevailing  marriage  rates  were  well  above  the 
former  rates  than  it  was  to  determine  the  most  defensible  set  of  expected 

'  L .  S.  B«ewi  of  the  Okk.  Stmstieml  Jkstrma  mfdte  Vm^ed  Stma:  I9Si.  fcdife  45l  AkiiL  see 
Oapter  6l  taUe  67. 
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rates  to  use  in  making  projections  of  the  iuture  numbers  ot  marriages. 
Oi  the  limited  number  of  alternatives  available  for  consideration,  the  one 
that  seemed  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  was  a  set  of  first  marriage  and 
remarriage  rates  bv  age  which  was  derived  from  a  study  sponsored  jointlv 
bv  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  study  was  based  on  data  collected  b\  the  Bureau  in  its  Current  Popu- 
lation Survey  of  April  1953  on  persons  who  married  between  January  1950 
and  April  1953.  The  results  were  published  bv  the  National  Office  of 
Vital  Statistics.' 

The  first  marriage  and  remarriage  rates  for  1950  to  1953  shown  in 
table  122  were  used  in  projecting  the  number  of  marriages  to  1975. 
Since  it  was  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  further  change  in  marriage 
rates  after  the  current  period  (1950-1953),  the  projections  are  analogous 
to  the  Series  B  household  and  family  projections.  First  marriage  rates 
were  applied  to  the  projected  single  female  population  and  remarriage 
rates  were  applied  to  the  projected  widowed  and  divorced  female  popu- 
lation.** The  results  were  combined  to  obtain  the  total  number  of  marriages 
for  future  years  based  on  the  1950-1953  data.  From  the  methodological 
viewpoint,  these  results  constituted  an  improvement  over  those  obtained 
by  use  of  the  1920-1939  total  marriage  rates,  which  were  applied  to  the 
entire  female  population  for  future  years,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  in  most  of  the  age  groups  would  have  already  married.  More- 
over, the  rates  based  on  data  for  1920  to  1939  were  originally  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  approximately  the  correct  total  number  of 
marriages  for  women  of  all  ages,  and  not  to  provide  accurate  estimates  of 
the  numbers  of  marriages  for  each  age  of  woman;  this  fact  reduces  the 
importance  which  should  be  attached  to  the  differences  between  the  total 
marriage  rates  for  specified  age  groups  from  the  two  sources. 

The  illustrative  projections  based  on  average  annual  first  marriage  and 
remarriage  rates  for  1950  to  1953,  and  those  based  on  average  annual 
total  marriage  rates  for  1920  to  1939,  are  shown  in  table  123  for  every 
fifth  year  from  1960  to  1975.  These  projections,  as  well  as  actual  and 
expected  numbers  of  marriages  for  selected  dates  from  1930  to  1954  from 
table  121,  are  shown  graphically  in  figure  36. 

If  the  marriage  rates  remain  near  the  level  for  the  period  1950  to  1953, 
the  annual  number  of  marriages  will  fall  slightly  between  1955  and  1960, 
but  will  rise  rapidly  during  the  1960's,  then  a  little  more  between  1970 
and  1975.     The  pattern  of  change  in  the  projected  number  of  marriages 


'National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics.  Vital  Stalislic.s — Spcciul  Reports.  Vol.  39,  No.  3.  For  an  anal- 
ysis and  evaluation  ot  selected  data  collected  in  this  survey,  see  Hugh  Carter,' Paul  C.  Glick,  and  Sarah 
Lewit,  "Some  Demographic  Characteristics  of  Recently  Married  Persons:  Comparisons  ol'  Registration 
Data  and  Sample  Survey  Data,"  American  Sociological  Review.  Vol.  20,  No.  2.  April  1955,  pp. 
165-172. 

"The  population  figures  were  the  Series  A  projections:  the  percent  distribution  hy  marital  status 
within  each  age  group  of  women  in  1954  was  applied  to  the  Scries  A  population  projcMtions  lor  Iuture 
dates  in  order  to  obtain  projected  numbers  of  single  women  and  widowed  and  (li\(ire<'d  women. 
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from  1960  to  1975  resembles Jiie...-pattenLi)f  change  in  the  projected 
female  popularrDiroTvai-ious  relevant  age  groups,  such  as  20  to  24  years, 
15  to  29  years,  and  20  to  29  years,  but  it  resembles  most  closelv  the 
_p^attern  of  change  for  women  20  to  24  years  of  age. 

Table  122.— Marriage  Rates:  1920  to  1939  \m  1950  to  1953 

[Rah-  not  sh.mn  uhere  has.'  is  less  than  200.000] 


Total 
marriage 
rates/ 
1920  to 
1939 

Marriage  rates^  for  1950  to  1953 

Age  of  woman 

Total 
marriage 
rates 

First 
marriage 
rates 

Remarriage 
rates 

50 
99 
42 

2 

105 
91 
35 
15 
12 
6 
2 

103 
220 
139 
78 
43 
7 
2 

456 

30  to  34  years 

152 

35  to  44  years    

84 

'  Total  marriage  rates  are  based  on  the  estimated  number  of  marriages  per  vear  per  1.000  women  of  spec- 
ified age.  including  married  women.  First  marriage  rates  are  based  on  the  estimated  number  of  marriages 
per  vear  per  1.000  single  women  of  specified  age:  remarriage  rates  are  based,  similarly,  on  widowed  and 
divorced  women.  Rates  i'or  1950  to  1953  were  for  use  with  projected  population  to  obtain  projections  of 
marriages  for  future  years.  These  rales  do  not  involve  use  of  marriages  during  preceding  vear.  as  do  those 
in  Chapter  7;  marriages  during  preceding  vear  were  obviously  unavailable  for  future  vears. 

.Source:  I'.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population.  Series  PM-1,  No.  3:  Current  Population  Reports.  Scms 
P-20,  No.  33.  table  1:  No.  38.  table  5:  No.  44.  table  1:  and  No.  50.  table  1;  and  National  OHue  of  \  ital 
Statistics.  Vital  .'Statistics — Special  Reports.  \ol.  39.  No.  3.  table  5. 


Table  123. 


-Projections  of  the  Number  of  Marriages  for  1960  to  197 
Rates  for  1920  to  1939  and  for  1950  to  1953 


Based  on 


Year 

Projections 

of  marriages, 

based  on 

1920-1939 

rates 

Projections  of  marriages,  based  on 
1950-1953  rates 

Total 
marriages 

First 
marriages 

Remarriages 

1,397,000 
1,601,000 
1,871,000 
2,050,000 

1,437,000 
1,689,000 
1,931,000 
2,059,000 

1,127,000 

1,358,000 

I     1,570,000 

1,662,000 

310,000 
331,000 

1965 

397,000 

Source:  Same  as  table  122:  also.  U.  S.  Bure 
No.  .56.  table  1:  and  Series  P-25.  No.  78.  table 


of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20. 


Because  of  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  population  reaching  marriage- 
able age,  the  rise  in  the  number  of  first  marriages  between  1960  and  1975 
may  be  proportionately  twice  as  fast  as  that  for  remarriages.  If  the  di\  orce 
rate  should  resume  its  historical  upward  trend,  the  number  of  remarriages 
mav  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  figures  in  table  123  indicate,  unless, 
of  course,  counteracting  changes  deyelop.  The  Series  A  population  pro- 
jections used  in  preparing  the  marriage  projections  allow  for  further 
declines  in  death  rates.  A  comparison  of  projected  numbers  of  marriages 
based  on  the  current  (1950-1953)  level  of  marriage  rates  with  corre- 
sponding numbers  based  on  earlier  (1920-1939)  marriage  rates  shows 
that  the  former  ate  consistently  a  little  higher. 
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Figure  36. — Actual  and  Expected  Marriages,  1930  to  1955.  and  Projections, 
1960  TO  1975 


2,500,000 


2,000,000 
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1,000,000 
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marriages 


Projected  marriages 
based  on  rates  -^ 
for  1950-1953   // 


Expected  and  projected  marriages 
based  on  rates  for  1920-1939 


1930     1935     1940     1945     1950     1955     1960     1965 

ised  on  data  from  same  sources  as  tables  121  and  12.3. 


1970     1975 


Marriage  projections  and  projections  of  household  increase. 

In  the  absence  of  current  statistics  on  the  number  of  households  in  a  local 
area,  the  net  increase  in  that  number  is  sometimes  estimated  from  the 
number  of  marriages  and  other  data.  But,  since  the  increase  in  number 
of  households  in  a  given  year  depends  only  in  part  on  the  number  of  mar- 
riages during  that  year,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  marriages  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  households  may  vary  considerably  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  figures  in  table  124  indicate.^  All  of  the  ratios  are  affected  by  trends 
in  doubling  and  those  involving  all  households  are  also  affected  by  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  households  other  than  husband-wife  households. 
The  ratios  decline  gradually  between  1960  and  1975.  This  means  that 
the  anticipated  rise  in  the  volume  of  marriages  after  1960  is  likely  to  con- 
stitute a  factor  of  growing  importance  in  determining  the  net  increase  in 
number  of  households  during  the  1960's  and  early  1970's. 

These  observations  indicate  that  the  number  of  marriages  is  likely  to 
bear  a  stable  relationship  to  the  increase  in  the  total  number  of  households 
year  after  year  only  if  other  sources  of  household  growth  are  not  under- 
going a  significant  change. 


^  See  also  Chapter  9,  table  116.     The  number  of  marriages  in  a  given  vear  may  be  more  closely 
related  to  the  gross  increase,  than  to  the  net  increase,  in  the  number  of  households. 
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Table  124. — Ratio  of  Number  of  Marriages  to  Net  Increase  in  Number  of 
Households:  1950  and  1954,  and  Projections,  1960  to  1975 


Year 

Number 

of 

marriages 

Net  increase  in  number 
of  households 

Ratio  of  marriages  to 

net  increase  in 

households 

All 
households 

Husband- 
wife 
households 

All 
households 

Husband- 
wife 
households 

1,667,000 
1,476,000 

1,«7,000 
1,689,000 
1,931,000 
2,059,000 

1,117,000 
797,000 

542,000 
674,000 
821,000 
875,000 

407,000 
369,000 

356,000 
482,000 
622,000 
675,000 

1.49 
1.85 

2.65 

2.51 
2.35 
2.35 

1954     .    

4.00 

PROJECTIONS^ 

4.04 

1970 

3.10 

3.05 

'  Marriages  based  on  marriage  rates  for  1950  to  1953  and  households  based  on  Series  B.  Annual  in- 
creases in  number  of  households  based  on  weighted  averages  of  annual  increases  shown  in  table  115 
of  Chapter  9. 

Source:  Tables  114  and  115  of  Chapter  9  and  table  123  of  Chapter  10;  also,  derived,  in  part,  from 
National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1950.  \o\.  I,  table  5.01;  Monthly  Vital 
Statistics  Reports,  Vol.  3,  No.  12,  p.  1;  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-20,  No.  59,  table  4. 


CHAPTER        11 
SUMMARY 


This  studv  presents  an  analysis  ot  demographic  data  <jn  I'aniilv  life  in 
the  I  nited  States  during  the  1940"s  and  earlv  19o0"s.  In  this  period, 
household  formation  took  place  at  an  unusualh  high  rate,  the  prcjportion 
ol  p<MSons  married  climbed  to  new  heights,  the  median  age  at  marriage 
declined  more  than  a  year,  birth  rates  rose  to  the  level  of  a  generation  ago. 
and  divorce  rates  fluctuated  within  a  range  well  above  those  recorded  before 
1940.  Current  family  patterns  reflect  the  varying  degrees  in  which  these 
changes  occurred  in  different  social  groups  in  the  population.  This  studv 
deals  with  the  nature  of  these  patterns  in  the  light  of  past  changes  and  with 
projections  of  future  trends  in  household  formation  and  family  composition. 

Numerous  factors  which  affect  the  patterns  of  family  life  are  not  covered 
bv  this  study.  Such  factors  as  personality  adjustment,  intellectual  capac- 
ity, social  values,  and  religious  background  of  marriage  partners  are  often 
decisive  factors  in  mate  selection,  in  decisions  to  dissolve  or  continue  a 
marriage,  and  in  determining  size  of  family  and  familv  living  arrangements; 
but  nationwide  data  on  these  subjects  are  not  available.  The  present 
study  is  concerned,  instead,  with  census  data  on  familv  characteristics; 
the  scope  of  such  data  has  broadened  considerably  in  recent  years.  It  has 
been  possible  in  this  study,  therefore,  to  present  far  more  refined  data  on 
living  arrangements,  family  composition,  and  family  formation  and  disso- 
lution, in  relation  to  color,  residence,  age,  education,  occupation,  and 
income  of  the  family  head,  than  would  have  been  possible  a  few  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  statistics  used  in  this  monograph  were  derived  from  the  1950 
and  1940  Censuses  or  from  the  Current  Population  Surveys  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  1944  to  1954.  Many  of  the  tables  present  figures  for 
1940,  1947,  1950,  and  1953  or  1954.  The  choice  of  the  intercensal  year, 
1947,  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  Current  Population  Survey  was 
based  on  a  much  larger  sample  in  1947  than  in  any  other  vear  during  the 
1940's  and  the  fact  that  1947  was  the  first  vear  after  World  War  II  when 
the  number  of  men  returning  from  the  war  was  relatively  small.  The  most 
recent  date  for  which  figures  were  shown  depended  on  the  availability  of 
information  on  the  subject  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  Some  of  the  figures 
are  affected  by  changes  in  definitions,  as  indicated  in  Aj)pendix  A.  In 
addition,  since  the  current  survey  figures  and  nearly  all  of  the  decennial 
census  figures  on  family  items  were  based  on  sample  data,  they  are  subject 
to  sampling  variabilitv.  as  indicated  in  Appendix  B.     Res{)onse  \ariation 
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inav  also  have  affected  the  results.  Despite  these  limitations,  the  data  are 
considered  useful  in  the  study  of  recent  trends  and  differential  patterns 
in  family  behavior  among  the  several  social  groups. 

Household  and  family  composition 

Perhaps  the  word  "lamih  '  is  most  often  used  in  referring  to  a  group 
consisting  exclusively  of  a  married  couple  and  their  own  children  living 
together.  But  if  all  the  groups  of  related  persons  living  together  and  all 
the  persons  living  apart  from  relatives  were  combined  into  a  single  total, 
less  than  three-tenths  of  the  total  in  the  United  States  constitute  families 
of  this  type.  One-fourth  are  married  couples  without  children  in  the  home 
and  still  another  one-fourth  are  persons  living  away  from  their  relatives. 
Most  of  the  remainder  are  complex  groupings  including  a  married  couple 
or  are  broken  families. 

Jn_th£_p resent  .study,  the  term  "family"  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  current  census  reports  To~l^eTer  to~a  group  of  two  or  more  persons 
residing  together  who  are  related  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption;  all  such 
persons  are  considered  as  members  of  one  family.  A  household  includes 
all  of  the  persons  who  occupy  a  house,  an  apartment  or  other  group  of 
rooms,  or  a  room  that  constitutes  a  dwelling  unit.  A  household  usually 
includes  one  family  but  it  may  include  more  than  one  family  or  none.  A 
married  couple,  as  defined  for  census  purposes,  is  a  married  man  and  his 
wife  living  together. 

All  but  3  or  4  percent  of  the  married  couples  maintain  a  home  of  their 
own,  that  is,  they  either  own  or  rent  a  home;  by  contrast,  close  to  half  of 
the  persons  with  broken  marriages  share  the  homes  of  others.  Among 
those  with  broken  marriages,  separated  persons  are  the  least  likely  to  keep 
up  a  home  of  their  own,  divorced  persons  are  intermediate  in  this  respect, 
and  widowed  persons  are  most  likely  to  have  their  own  homes.  All  but 
1  or  2  percent  of  the  children  (including  stepchildren  and  adopted  chil- 
dren) of  dependent  age  live  with  their  parents  or  other  relatives,  and  nine 
out  of  every  ten  of  those  living  with  either  parent  lived  with  both  parents. 
About  one-half  million  children  under  18  years  old  live  in  foster  homes 
or  in  institutions. 

The  long-time  trend  has  been  toward  smaller  households,  as  indicated 
by  the  decline  in  the  median  size  of  household  from  5.4  in  1790  to  4.5 
in  1890,  3.3  in  1940,  and  3.1  in  1950.  Throughout  this  long  period,  the 
population  was  increasing  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  number  of  households. 
Reasons  for  the  decline  in  household  size  are  numerous  and  complex.  In 
demographic  terms,  it  resulted  largelv  from  the  long-time  downward  trend 
in  the  birth  rate.  With  industrialization  and  urbanization  came  rising 
standards  of  living  and  changes  in  attitudes  toward  having  many  children. 
In  addition,  as  death  rates  fell,  more  of  the  couples  survived  jointly  be- 
yond the  time  when  their  children  left  home;  this  factor,  no  doubt,  also 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  households.     Moreover, 
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since  at  least  as  far  back  as  1910,  the  trend  has  been  away  from  having 
roomers  or  resident  employees  in  the  home,  and  that  has  helped  to  lower 
the  average  size  of  household.  Again,  the  number  of  young  adults  in  their 
parental  households  was  reduced  by  the  higher  marriage  rates,  age  for  age, 
in  the  1940's  and  earlv  1950's;  bv  the  decline  after  the  peak  in  1947  in 
the  doubling  rate  (that  is,  in  the  percent  of  married  couples  sharing 
homes  of  others);  and  by  the  expansion  of  the  Armed  Forces.  At  the  same 
time,  relatively  large  numbers  of  young  adults  established  small  households 
of  their  own. 

Not  until  the  early  1950's  had  the  baby  boom,  which  started  during  the 
war  years,  lasted  long  enough  to  offset  entirely  the  effects  of  the  factors 
that  tended  to  reduce  the  average  size  of  household  and  to  bring  at  least  a 
temporary  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in  the  average  size  of  household. 

The  average  size  of  nonwhite  households  declined  much  less  between 
1930  and  1950  than  that  of  white  households,  partly  because  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  nonwhite  households  are  located  in  rural  areas,  where 
the  change  in  household  size  has  been  less  than  in  urban  areas,  and  partly 
because  the  doubling  rate  rose  among  nonwhites  but  declined  among 
whites  between  1940  and  1950.  Relatively  large  proportions  of  both 
small  and  large  households  have  long  been  characteristic  of  the  nonwhite 
population. 

The  average  size  of  household  declined  in  every  State  in  the  1930's  and 
again  in  the  1940's.  The  West  has  consistently  had  the  smallest  house- 
holds and  the  South,  the  largest.  The  range  of  variation  in  average  size 
of  household  has  diminished;  in  1950,  South  Carolina  had  the  largest 
average  (4.01  persons)  and  Nevada  the  smallest  (3.00  persons).  If  cur- 
rent changes  continue,  however,  it  is  probable  that  many,  if  not  most.  States 
will  show  slight  increases  in  average  size  of  household  during  the  1950's. 

Data  collected  in  the  early  1950's  throw  light  on  many  facets  of  family 
composition.  About  four-tenths  of  the  families  (as  defined  above)  have 
no  members  under  18  years  old  in  the  home  and  seven-tenths  have  no 
members  18  years  old  and  over  other  than  the  head  and  wife.  However, 
all  but  about  one-sixth  of  the  married  couples  who  have  reached  middle 
age  have  had  children.  Before  the  parents  have  passed  middle  age,  most 
of  the  children  have  left  home.  During  the  1940's,  the  proportion  of 
families  with  two  or  three  young  children  in  the  home  went  up  and  the 
proportion  with  four  or  more  went  down.  In  the  early  1950's,  the  pro- 
portion with  four  or  more  children  began  a  mild  rise  and  this  trend  seems 
likely  to  continue  during  the  balance  of  the  1950's. 

Very  few  families  have  a  combination  of  young  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  head  and  other  young  children  in  the  home.  When  there  are  family 
members  under  18  years  of  age  other  than  sons  and  daughters  of  the  head, 
the  chances  are  two  out  of  three  that  there  are  adult  family  members  other 
than  the  head  and  wife  also  in  the  home — usually  one  or  both  of  the 
children's  parents.     Only  6  percent  of  the  households  in  1950  contained 
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any  members  who  were  not  related  to  the  head.  Such  members  are  hali 
again  as  likely  to  be  found  in  nonfarm  households  as  in  farm  households 
and  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  nonwhite  nonfarm  households. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  family 

Between  formation  and  dissolution,  families  go  through  a  series  of 
characteristic  stages  which  can  be  analyzed  demographically.  Because  of 
these  changes,  "the  average  family"  in  the  United  States  as  of  one  point 
in  time  is  an  abstraction.  The  median  age  at  first  marriage  in  the  early 
1950's  was  about  23  years  for  men  and  20  years  for  women.  During  the 
1940's,  these  ages  had  declined  more  than  a  year.  From  1890  to  1940, 
the  median  age  at  first  marriage  for  men  declined  about  two  years  and 
that  for  women,  about  one-half  year.  In  1954,  a  relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  the  women  with  broken  marriages  had  married  for  the  first  time 
when  they  were  in  their  teens  or  after  they  reached  their  30's.  Non- 
white  women  had  a  median  age  at  first  marriage  about  one  year  lower  than 
that  for  white  women  in  the  early  1940's,  after  which  the  difference  evi- 
dently became  smaller.  Urban  women  marry  about  a  year  later  than 
rural  women,  on  the  average,  probably  because  the  former  are  more  likely 
to  work  outside  the  home  for  a  while  before  marriage. 

Close  to  a  fifth  of  the  married  couples  postpone  setting  up  a  separate 
home  during  the  first  year  of  marriage.  By  middle  age,  virtually  all 
couples  maintain  their  own  home;  thereafter,  the  doubling  rate  rises  grad- 
ually. The  doubling  rate  for  couples  of  all  ages  rose  to  an  all-time  high 
level  in  1947  when  the  number  of  marriages  was  very  large  and  the 
housing  shortage  was  acute,  but  the  rate  had  fallen  to  a  record  low  level 
(3.5  percent)  by  1955. 

The  most  usual  time  for  the  birth  of  the  first  child  is  between  one  year 
and  two  and  a  half  years  after  marriage.  It  is  estimated  that  under  current 
fertility  conditions,  a  thousand  women  can  be  expected  to  have  about 
2,800  children  during  their  lifetime.  On  the  average,  women  currently 
are  most  likely  to  give  birth  to  their  last  child  while  they  are  in  their  26th 
or  27th  year  of  age.  They  are  about  six  years  younger  than  their  grand- 
mothers were,  as  a  rule,  at  the  completion  of  childbearing. 

By  the  time  the  last  child  has  left  home,  the  parents  are  generally  close  to 
50  years  old  and  still  have  about  a  third  of  their  married  life  ahead  of  them. 
Since  the  wife  is  usually  younger  and  is  subject  to  lower  mortality  rates 
than  her  husband,  she  is  likely  to  outlive  him.  Moreover,  widows  have 
lower  remarriage  rates  than  widowers.  Such  factors  as  these  account  for 
the  fact  that  widows  outnumber  widowers  more  than  three  to  one. 

Family  composition  varies  during  the  life  cycle  of  the  family  mainly 
because  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  number  of  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
home.  Young  children  are  most  often  found  in  families  with  the  head 
between  25  and  45  years  old.  In  families  with  an  older  head,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  young  family  members  who  are  grandchildren  or  more  distant 
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relatives  is  greatest.  The  fact  that  fewer  children  were  found  in  this 
status  in  1950  than  in  1940  is  related  to  the  fact  that  the  doubling  rate 
was  lower  in  1950.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  family  life  cvcle,  nonwhite 
families  are  less  likely  than  white  families  to  have  dependent-age  children 
of  the  head  in  the  home.  This  fact  is  related  not  only  to  the  much  greater 
incidence  of  doubling-up  among  nonwhite  families  but  also  to  their  higher 
rates  of  broken  marriage  and  to  the  apparently  more  frequent  placement 
of  their  children  with  relatives. 

Families  with  adult  members  other  than  the  head  and  wife  tend  to  be 
concentrated  among  those  in  the  later  stages  of  the  life  cycle.  When  the 
head  of  the  family  is  in  his  40's,  these  adults  are  generallv  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  not  yet  married.  Later,  they  are  more  often  married, 
widowed,  or  divorced  sons  or  daughters  who  have  returned  to  their  paren- 
tal homes  to  obtain  economic  support  or  to  help  care  for  their  aging 
parents.  The  average  size  of  family  is  consistently  the  smallest  where  no 
young  members  are  present,  is  considerably  larger  where  young  children 
of  the  head  are  present,  and  is  still  larger  where  some  of  the  young  family 
members  are  relatives  other  than  sons  or  daughters  of  the  head. 

Many  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  the  familv 
occur  during  the  successive  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle.  These  changes 
may  be  inferred  from  the  demographic  data  classified  by  age  of  the  family 
head  or  wife.  Some  caution  is  required,  however,  in  the  interpretation 
of  these  data.  For  instance,  the  larger  average  amount  of  education  of 
family  heads  currently  in  the  earlier  stages  reflects  the  rapid  improvement 
in  educational  level  of  the  population  during  the  last  adult  generation 
rather  than  a  typical  change  during  the  family  life  cycle. 

The  residential  mobility  rate  tends  to  drop  as  the  age  of  the  head 
advances,  probably  because  the  housing  and  schooling  needs  of  the  familv 
members  change  most  rapidly  in  the  first  several  years  after  marriage, 
and  because  younger  men  are  less  likely  to  have  established  permanent 
job  attachments.  The  cycle  of  labor  force  participation  of  the  wife  is 
affected  by  the  changing  requirements  of  child  care,  but  at  all  ages  the 
proportion  of  wives  in  the  labor  force  rose  sharply  during  the  1940's  and 
early  1950's.  Because  the  proportion  of  women  with  previous  work 
experience  has  been  increasing,  the  labor  force  participation  rate  for 
wives  during  their  later  years  may  be  expected  to  rise  in  the  future. 

The  employment  cycle  for  men  usually  begins  at  age  18  and  ends  at 
about  age  70.  The  preponderant  majority  of  men  under  the  age  of  35  are 
wage  and  salary  workers  but  the  proportion  of  workers  who  are  self-emploved 
increases  with  age.  Economic  status,  as  shown  by  occupation  and  income 
data,  usually  improves  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  husband's  working 
life  and  declines  gradually  in  the  later  stages.  Occupational  shifts  before 
middle  age  tend  to  reflect  movement  from  occupations  requiring  less  skiU 
and  accumulation  of  wealth  to  those  requiring  more'.  The  husband's 
income  generallv  rises  to  a  peak  during  his  30's  or  40's  and  then  falls 
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slightly  by  the  end  of  middle  age.  To  some  extent,  the  lower  status  of 
husbands  currently  past  middle  age  may  reflect  the  fact  that  they  have  less 
education,  on  the  average,  than  younger  husbands.  The  average  income  of 
the  husband  in  old  age  is  only  about  half  that  of  the  husband  with  a  recently 
formed  family.  In  close  to  one-half  of  the  families  with  two  or  more 
earners,  the  income  of  the  wife  is  one  of  the  sources  (perhaps  generally 
the  main  source)  of  difference  between  the  income  of  the  husband  and  the 
income  of  the  family.  Families  with  other  adult  members  who  contribute 
to  the  family  income  are  generally  in  the  later  stages  of  the  life  cycle. 

Only  a  small  minority  of  the  families  in  the  early  years  after  formation 
have  purchased  their  home  but  the  proportion  rises  steadily  to  about 
three-fourths  among  families  with  the  head  65  years  old  and  over.  Those 
with  lower  incomes  tend  to  remain  in  rented  quarters.  A  peak  in  the  value 
of  owned  homes  is  reached,  as  a  rule,  when  the  head  is  in  his  late  forties 
or  early  fifties.  An  index  of  housing  quality  likewise  shows  that  families 
are  best  housed  during  the  same  period.  There  is  evidence  that  relatively 
few  families  move  to  smaller  living  quarters  after  their  children  have  grown 
up  and  left  home. 

Marriage  and  dissolution  of  marriage 

As  a  result  of  the  marriage  boom  of  the  1940's  and  early  1950's,  the 
proportion  married  increased  far  more,  and  the  proportion  single  decreased 
far  more,  in  this  short  span  of  time  than  in  the  entire  half  century  before 
1940.  Age  for  age,  the  proportion  widowed  has  declined  through  the 
decades  and  the  proportion  divorced  has  risen.  Moreover,  there  has  been 
a  long-time  increase  in  the  amount  of  remarriage.  The  number  of  married 
couples  in  1953  was  between  3  and  4  million  larger  than  it  would  have 
been  if  there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  percentage  married  in  each  age 
group  after  1940.  Among  persons  in  their  early  20's  in  1940,  the  increase 
during  the  ensuing  ten  years  in  the  proportion  married  was  lowest  among 
those  with  no  high  school  education  and  highest  among  those  with  a 
college  education.  The  proportion  remarried  increased  by  about  the  same 
amount  between  1910  and  1950  among  wEiTe  and  nonwhite  women,  but 
the  proportion  for  nonwhites  was  still  about  twice  as  large  as  that  for 
whiles  in  1950. 

Age  at  first  marriage  is  lowest  among  those  who  drop  out  of  high  school 
before  graduating  and  highest  among  college  graduates.  Women  tend  to 
have  more  education  than  their  husbands  if  the  husband  has  not  graduated 
from  high  school  and  less  education  than  their  husbands  if  the  husband 
has  attended  college.  Age  at  first  marriage  tends  to  be  higher  for  men 
in  the  upper  occupational  and  income  levels.  However,  the  highest  in- 
comes for  recently  married  couples  are  for  those  with  husbands  who  enter 
first  marriage  in  their  late  20's.  Among  women  who  entered  their  first 
marriages  between  1950  and  1953,  about  one-half  had  some  income  in 
1952  and  one  out  of  every  five  reported  incomes  of  $2,000  or  more. 
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Ages  at  first  marriage  tend  to  be  concentrated  within  the  span  of  a  few 
years  but  ages  at  remarriage  are  much  more  widely  distributed.  On  the 
average,  husbands  in  first  marriages  are  about  three  years  older  than  their 
wives  but  those  in  remarriages  are  about  six  years  older.  In  the  fairly 
common  situation  where  the  woman  is  quite  young  at  first  marriage,  she 
usually  marries  a  man  several  years  older  than  herself,  whereas  in  the  less 
common  situation  where  the  woman  is  relatively  late  in  entering  first 
marriage  she  is  more  likely  to  marry  a  man  about  her  own  age.  If  the 
husband  is  under  30  years  old  at  marriage,  the  average  difference  between 
the  ages  of  the  spouses  is  about  the  same  (three  years)  for  both  those  in 
first  marriages  and  those  in  remarriages;  for  husbands  over  30  at  marriage, 
the  average  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  spouses  is  likewise  about 
the  same  (six  or  seven  years)  for  both  those  in  first  marriages  and  those  in 
remarriages.  In  both  types  of  marriage,  the  number  of  years  by  which 
the  age  of  the  husband  exceeds  that  of  the  wife  is  greater,  on  the  average, 
for  nonwhites  than  for  whites,  for  farm  residents  than  for  nonfarm  residents, 
and  for  persons  with  no  high  school  education  than  for  those  with  a  high 
school  or  college  education.  Among  the  practical  implications  of  these 
differences  between  the  ages  of  the  husband  and  wife  are  their  effects  on 
the  chances  of  survival  of  one  spouse  or  the  other  and  the  probabilities 
that  orphaned  children  will  become  dependent  upon  a  surviving  widow 
or  widower. 

Before  1940,  the  first  marriage  rate  for  nonwhite  women  was  evidently 
somewhat  higher  than  that  for  white  women  but  by  1950  the  reverse  was 
true.  The  highest  first  marriage  rates  among  women  are  those  for  high 
school  graduates  who  have  not  gone  on  to  college;  rates  standardized  for 
age  are  lowest  for  both  white  and  nonwhite  college  graduates.  First  mar- 
riage rates  and  remarriage  rates  for  men  increase  as  the  amount  of  their 
income  increases.  Marriage  rates,  age  by  age,  are  highest  for  divorced 
persons,  intermediate  for  widowed  persons,  and  lowest  for  single  persons. 
However,  about  two-thirds  of  the  marriages  of  divorced  and  widowed 
persons  occur  among  those  above  30  years  of  age;  marriage  rates  among 
single  persons  in  this  age  range  are  far  below  the  peak.  About  7  or  8 
percent  of  the  people  never  marry.  Remarriage  rates  among  women  are 
-4iighest  among  childless  women  and  lowest  among  those  who  have  had 
three  or  more  children;  but  this  relationship  is  greatly  affected  by  differ- 
ences in  the  age  distributions  of  the  women.  Thus,  age  by  age,  the  lowest 
remarriage  rates  are  generally  found  among  women  with  one  or  two 
children. 

For  divorced  persons  who  remarried  during  the  early  1950's,  the  median 
time  elapsed  between  the  dissolution  of  the  previous  marriage  and  remar- 
riage was  about  two  and  a  half  years;  for  widowed  persons,  however,  it 
was  about  three  and  a  half  years.  It  is  estimated  that,  under  current  con- 
ditions, close  to  one  out  of  every  five  marriages  is  likely  to  end  in  divorce 
and  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  divorced  women  and  three-fourths  of  the 
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divorced  men  will  eventually  remarry.  (These  estimates  may  be  affected, 
however,  by  weaknesses  in  the  basic  data.)  The  proportion  of  widowed 
persons  who  eventually  remarry  is  probably  much  smaller  than  that  of 
divorced  persons. 

The  tendency  for  divorced  persons  to  marry  divorced  persons  and  for 
widowed  persons  to  marry  widowed  persons  is  substantial  but  far  less 
marked  than  the  tendency  for  single  persons  to  marry  single  persons.  In 
fact,  there  were  more  marriages  in  1953  of  a  single  person  and  a  divorced 
person  than  there  were  marriages  of  two  divorced  persons;  and  more 
marriages,  of  a  divorced  person  and  a  widowed  person  than  marriages  of 
two  widowed  persons.  If  a  person  marries  someone  of  a  different  marital 
status  from  his  own,  this  fact  tends  to  be  related  to  the  age  at  which  the 
couple  marries. 

About  seven  out  of  every  eight  who  remarry  are  entering  their  second 
marriage.  Only  2  or  3  percent  of  all  marriages  are  contracted  by  persons 
entering  their  third  or  subsequent  marriage.  Nonwhite  persons  are  evi- 
dently more  likely  than  white  persons  to  marry  three  or  more  times. 
Five  out  of  every  eight  persons  who  remarry  have  been  divorced  but  never 
widowed,  one-fourth  have  been  widowed  but  never  divorced,  and  one-tenth 
have  been  both  divorced  and  widowed.  The  number  of  times  married 
for  recently  married  persons  is  highest  for  those  with  little  educaton,  but 
at  least  a  part  of  the  correlation  may  be  attributed  to  the  relative  concen- 
tration of  persons  with  little  education  among  older  persons;  such  persons 
have  had  a  longer  time  during  which  to  have  married  more  than  once  or 
twice. 

Among  women  with  broken  marriages,  the  youngest  at  separation  or 
divorce  are  those  who  left  high  school  before  graduation.  These  women 
are  eight  or  nine  years  younger  at  the  time  when  their  marriages  are  broken, 
on  the  average,  than  women  college  graduates  who  become  separated  or 
divorced.  This  is  about  twice  the  difference  between  these  two  groups 
with  respect  to  age  at  first  marriage;  hence,  among  those  whose  marriages 
are  broken,  college  graduates  must  have  remained  in  their  first  marriages 
much  longer  than  persons  who  dropped  out  of  high  school  before  graduation. 

Separation  and  widowhood  rates  go  down  as  the  amount  of  education 
rises,  but  those  with  intermediate  amounts  of  education  have  the  highest 
divorce  rate.  The  separation  rate  is  three  or  four  times  as  high  among 
nonwhite  women  as  among  white  women,  but  the  divorce  rate  among  non- 
white  women  below  the  level  of  high  school  graduation  (where  most 
nonwhite  women  are  found)  does  not  differ  much  from  that  for  white 
women  of  the  same  age  and  amount  of  schooling. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  social  and  economic  characteristics 
of  persons  with  broken  marriages  are  most  relevant  for  those  in  the  age 
range  when  remarriage  rates  are  relatively  high.  Among  men  in  this  age 
range,  those  with  unbroken  marriages  have  more  education  and  income, 
on  the  average,  than  men  with  broken  marriages.     Among  those  with 
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broken  marriages,  divorced  men  have  more  education  and  income,  on  the 
average,  than  widowed  and  separated  men.  The  relatixcK  low  inronie  of 
widowers  who  have  not  remarried  suggests  that  morlahtv  rale^  arc  highest 
lor  those  with  low  economic  status  and  reflects  the  fact  that  remarriage 
rates  are  highest  for  those  with  high  economic  status.  Bachelors  in  the 
middle-age  range  have  more  education  but  less  income,  on  the  average, 
than  men  in  broken  marriages.  On  the  other  hand,  spinsters  in  this  age 
range  have  both  more  education  and  more  income,  on  the,  average,  than 
women  in  anv  other  marital  status  categorv. 

The  tvpe  of  living  arrangements  adopted  bv  persons  with  broken  mar- 
riages is  likewise  related  to  the  sex,  age,  and  economic  status  of  the  person. 
For  example,  among  divorced  men  in  their  30"s  and  40*s,  those  who  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  separate  home  are  most  likelv  to  havf  incojnes  above 
average;  those  who  live  as  lodgers  or  hotel  guests  tend  to  have  interme- 
diate incomes;  and  those  who  return  to  their  parents"  homes  usuallv  have 
the  lowest  incomes.  Women  under  middle  age  with  broken  marriages  are 
most  likely  to  move  in  with  their  parents  if  thev  had  no  income  during 
the  preceding  year.  Among  older  women  with  broken  marriages,  those 
living  apart  from  relatives  tend  to  have  the  highest  incomes.  In  general, 
the  economic  well-being  of  adults  who  share  the  homes  of  relatives  prob- 
ablv  depends  more  on  the  income  of  other  familv  members  than  on  their 
own  income. 

Future  household  and  family  formation 

Projections  of  the  number  of  households  in  each  fifth  vear  from  1960 
to  1975  were  made  by  using  projections  of  the  population  and  projections 
of  the  proportion  of  persons  with  their  own  household.  These  household 
projections  are  useful  in  studving  potential  future  household  composition 
and  in  evaluating  future  production  and  marketing  levels  for  those  types 
of  goods  and  services  that  are  usuallv  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  entire 
household,  such  as  housing,  household  appliances,  automobiles,  and 
utilities.  The  results  indicate  that  unless  unforeseen  conditions  develop, 
the  annual  net  increase  in  the  number  of  households  will  remain  fairly 
high  during  the  second  half  of  the  1950*s  but  somewhat  lower,  on  the 
average,  than  during  the  first  half  of  the  1950"s.  In  addition,  thev  indicate 
a  mild  rise  in  the  annual  household  gains  during  the  first  half  of  the 
1960's,  to  be  followed  bv  a  sharp  rise  during  the  second  half  of  the  1960''s 
and  a  rise  to  a  still  higher  level  during  the  first  half  of  the  1970"s. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  households  between  1950  and 
1955  resulted  from  the  unusuallv  large  proportion  of  voung  couples  who 
established  homes  of  their  own  soon  after  marriage  and  of  older  persons 
who  maintained  separate  homes  instead  of  living  with  others.  The  pro- 
jections indicate  that,  between  1955  and  1975,  much  less  of  the  annual 
growth  in  the  number  of  households  may  come  from  these  sources  and 
much  more  of  it  mav  come  from  an  increase  in  the  married  population. 
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Most  of  the  persons  born  during  the  1940's  and  the  early  1950's,  when 
birth  rates  were  high,  will  be  getting  married  during  the  1960's  and  1970's. 
If  the  downward  trend  in  the  number  of  farm  households  continues,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  nonfarm  households  will  continue  to  exceed 
that  of  total  households. 

If,  as  is  expected,  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  population  will  exceed  the 
rate  of  growth  in  number  of  households  during  the  balance  of  the  1950's 
and  possibly  until  1965  or  even  later,  the  increase  in  average  size  of 
household  which  began  in  the  early  1950's  will  continue  until  1960  and 
possibly  longer.  There  is  no  record  of  any  earlier  period,  except  for  a 
year  or  two  following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  the  size  of  household 
in  the  United  States  increased.  If  this  new  trend  continues,  it  will  affect 
the  future  distribution  of  family  expenditures  for  housing,  schooling,  food, 
etc.,  and  it  may  increase  the  focus  of  family  activities  around  the  social 
life  of  the  children. 

Projections  of  the  number  of  families  run  parallel,  in  general,  to 
household  projections.  However,  projections  of  the  number  of  married 
couples  without  their  own  household  indicate  prospects  of  a  relatively  fast 
rate  of  growth  in  the  number  of  such  couples  during  the  1960's  and  early 
1970's,  because  of  the  rapid  rate  of  increase  anticipated  in  the  number  of 
married  persons  in  their  twenties,  who  currently  account  for  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  couples  who  are  sharing  the  homes  of  others.  Also,  projections 
of  the  number  of  older  persons  living  alone  indicate  a  rapid  increase  in 
this  group  because  of  the  continued  aging  of  the  population.  Finally, 
projections  of  the  number  of  marriages  follow  a  pattern  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  expected  number  of  women  20  to  24  years  old.  The  number 
of  marriages  year  after  year  is  likely  to  bear  a  stable  relationship  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  households  only  if  other  sources  of  household 
growth  do  not  undergo  a  significant  change. 
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APPENDIX        A 
SOURCES,  DEFINITIONS,  AND  EXPLANATIONS 


Census  publications  containing  family  data 

Family  data  from  various  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  have  been 
used  in  this  monograph.  These  data  cover  dates  back  to  1790,  but  few 
figures  are  cited  for  dates  earher  than  1940,  because  of  the  lack  of  com- 
parability of  many  of  the  earlier  figures  with  current  figures  and  because 
the  statistics  for  the  1940's  and  early  1950's  were  the  focus  of  major 
interest.  The  following  paragraphs,  therefore,  do  not  give  an  exhaustive 
list  of  reports  containing  census  data  on  family  characteristics  but  rather 
the  principal  sources  used  in  developing  the  tables  used  here  and  certain 
additional  reports  containing  closely  related  data. 

1930  Census  of  Population.  The  main  source  of  family  data  for 
1930  is  Volume  VI,  Families.  Some  detailed  cross-classifications  of  family 
characteristics  for  1930  that  were  not  compiled  in  time  to  be  shown  in 
the  reports  for  1930  were  published  in  special  reports  of  the  1940  Census, 
as  indicated  below. 

1940  Census  of  Population.  A  series  of  eight  special  reports  on 
family  characteristics  was  published  on  the  basis  of  data  from  the  1940 
Census  of  Population.  The  reports  in  this  series  that  are  most  closely 
related  to  this  monograph  are  entitled  Types  of  Families  (including  tables 
for  1930),  Size  of  Family  and  Age  of  Head  (including  tables  for  1930), 
and  Family  Wage  and  Salary  Income  in  1939.  Other  special  reports  of 
the  1940  Census  of  Population  of  special  interest  are  those  entitled 
Employment  and  Family  Characteristics  of  Women,  Women  by  Number  of 
Children  under  5  Years  Old,  Women  by  Number  of  Children  Ever  Bom, 
and  Fertility  by  Duration  of  Marriage;  the  last  three  reports  contain  data 
for  1910  as  well  as  1940. 

1950  Census  of  Population.  Information  on  households,  families, 
unrelated  individuals,  marital  status,  and  household  relationship  are  pre- 
sented in  Volume  II,  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  Limited  data  on 
some  of  these  subjects  are  also  shown  in  Volume  III,  Census  Tract  Statis- 
tics. Chapter  B  of  Volume  II  contains  data  on  the  numbers  of  households, 
families,  unrelated  individuals,  and  inmates  of  institutions,  on  family 
income,  and  on  the  population  by  abridged  marital  status  categories  for 
States,  standard  metropolitan  areas,  urbanized  areas,  cities,  and  counties. 
In  Chapter  C  of  Volume  II,  cross-classifications  of  marital  status  by  age, 
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relationship  to  head  of  household  bv  age,  and  family  status  bv  personal 
income  are  shown  for  States  and  standard  metropolitan  areas,  and  data 
on  marital  status  by  age  are  also  shown  for  large  cities. 

Additional  statistics  on  marital  status  are  presented  in  nearly  all  of  the 
special  reports  which  constitute  Volume  IV  of  the  1950  Census  of  Popu- 
lation. Detailed  cross-classifications  of  marital  status,  family  status,  age, 
and  income  are  presented  in  the  special  report  entitled  "Marital  Status." 
Data  on  household  relationship  are  presented  in  the  special  report  "Em- 
ployment and  Personal  Characteristics."  Furthermore,  statistics  on  family 
status  are  shown  in  the  special  report  "Characteristics  by  Size  of  Place" 
and  in  the  several  reports  on  "Mobility  of  the  Population."  Characteristics 
of  inmates  of  institutions  are  presented  by  type  of  institution  and  age  in 
the  special  report  "Institutional  Population." 

A  special  report  entitled  "General  Characteristics  of  Families"  includes 
data  on  size  of  family,  number  of  children  under  6  and  under  18  years 
old,  number  of  members  in  the  labor  force,  several  characteristics  of  the 
head  (age,  marital  status,  education,  migration,  employment  status,  major 
occupation  group,  income,  etc.),  and  age  and  labor  force  status  of  the  wife 
of  the  head.  All  of  these  items  are  shown  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and 
some  are  presented  for  States,  standard  metropolitan  areas,  and  large  cities. 

Another  special  report  entitled  "Fertility"  presents  statistics  on  women 
by  number  of  children  ever  born  and  by  number  of  children  under  5  years 
old  in  relation  to  marital  status,  duration  of  marriage,  education,  husband's 
major  occupation  group,  etc.  Another  special  report,  "Duration  of  Cur- 
rent Marital  Status,"  shows  data  on  the  ever-married  female  population 
in  each  marital  status  category,  by  age  at  which  the  current  marital  status 
was  entered  and  duration  of  current  marital  status,  cross-classified  by 
social  and  economic  characteristics. 

1950  Census  of  Housing.  Data  on  characteristics  of  households 
cross-classified  by  housing  characteristics  are  shown  in  the  following  vol- 
umes of  the  1950  Census  of  Housing:  Volume  I,  General  Characteristics, 
Volume  II,  Nonfami  Housing  Characteristics,  and  Volume  III,  Farm  Housing 
Characteristics. 

Current  Population  Reports.  Each  year  since  1944,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  published  data  on  family  characteristics  and  (except  in 
1945)  on  marital  status  by  age  derived  from  the  annual  family  supplement 
to  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS).  This  survey  is  conducted  each 
month  by  direct  interview  with  a  scientifically  selected  sample  of  about 
25,000  households  representing  the  entire  civilian  population.  (In  1956, 
the  size  of  the  sample  was  increased  to  about  35,000  households.)  It 
provides  current  information  on  employment,  unemployment,  and  related 
data  each  month.  At  various  times  during  the  year,  the  regular  labor 
force  survey  is  supplemented  by  additional  inquiries  that  are  designed  to 
provide  statistics  on  special  problems.  Once  a  year,  generally  in  April, 
questions  relating  to  family  composition  and  marital  status  are  added  to 
the  survey.    The  statistics  provided  by  this  source  are,  in  general,  designed 
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to  be  comparable  with  data  for  the  United  States  obtained  in  the  decennial 
population  censuses.  Because  of  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  CPS 
sample,  it  has  been  possible  to  make  various  types  of  analytical  tabulations 
from  the  survey  which  would  have  been  too  expensive  to  have  prepared 
from  the  decennial  censuses. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  publishes  data  on  general  family  character- 
istics and  marital  status  from  the  CPS  in  Current  Population  Reports — 
Population  Characteristics,  Series  P-20.  Data  on  these  subjects  are 
shown  in  the  following  Series  P-20  reports:  No.  67  (1955  and  1954), 
No.  62  (1955),  No.  59  (1947  to  1955),  No.  56  (1954),  No.  55  (1947  to 
1954),  Nos.  53  and  50  (1953),  No.  44  (1952),  No.  38  (1951),  Nos.  33 
and  32  (1950),  No.  26  (1949),  Nos.  23  and  21  (1948),  Nos.  17,  16,  11, 
and  10  (1947);  in  Series  P-S,  Nos.  13  and  10  (1946);  in  Series  P-46, 
No.  8  (1945);  and  in  Series  P-S,  Nos.  3  and  1  (1944).  Series  P-20, 
No.  42,  presents  projections  of  households  and  families  (1955  and  1960). 
Another  Series  P-20  report,  in  preparation  when  this  monograph  went 
to  press,  was  to  present  household  and  family  projections  for  1960  to  1975. 
In  addition,  family  statistics  in  relation  to  labor  force  items  may  be  found 
in  selected  reports  in  Current  Population  Reports — Labor  Force,  Series 
P-50,  and  family  income  statistics  may  be  found  in  selected  reports  in 
Current  Population  Reports — Consumer  Income,  Series  P-60.  In  making 
the  household  and  family  projections  for  1960  to  1975,  extensive  use  was 
made  of  population  figures  from  Current  Population  Reports — Population 
Estimates,  Series  P-25,  No.  78  (1955  to  1975),  and  No.  98  (1940  to 
1950).  The  reports  in  Series  P-25  are  based  on  independent  estimates, 
whereas  those  in  Series  P-20,  P-50,  and  P-60  are  generally  based  on 
Current  Population  Survey  data. 

Family  concepts  in  current  usage 

With  the  growth  in  the  number  of  persons  using  family  statistics  came 
changes  in  family  concepts  that  were  intended  to  improve  the  form  and 
content  of  these  statistics.  Often  the  data  on  subjects  like  family  income 
and  household  formation  had  been  inadequate  because  the  units  of  meas- 
urement were  ill-defined,  lacked  differentiation  by  type,  did  not  account 
for  the  total  population,  or  had  other  faults.  After  World  War  II,  Census 
Bureau  technicians  held  numerous  conferences  with  advisory  committees 
representing  a  variety  of  interests  to  develop  a  new  set  of  family  concepts 
that  would  overcome  as  many  as  possible  of  these  objections.  The  new 
cpncepts  were  first  used  experimentally  in  the  Current  Population  Survey 
of  April  1947  and  were  officially  adopted  in  1948.  Only  a  few  minor 
changes  have  been  made  since  that  time.^ 


'  Definitions  of  these  and  related  terms,  and  comments  on  the  comparability  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  1950  Census  with  those  used  in  earlier  censuses  and  on  quality  of  census  data  on  these  subjects, 
are  given  in  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  II.  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  Part  1,  U.  S.  Sum- 
mary, pp.  41-44;  and  Vol.  IV,  Special  Reports,  Part  2,  Chapter  A,  General  Characteristics  of  Families, 
pp.  6-11.     Some  of  the  materials  from  these  sources  are  presented  in  Appendix  B. 
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Household  and  quasi  household.  The  new  concepts  were  fashioned 
within  the  framework  of  the  old  definitions  of  a  household  and  a  quasi 
household.  A  household  is  still  defined  as  the  entire  group  of  persons  who 
occupy  a  dwelling  unit,  and  a  quasi  household  is  still  defined  as  the  entire 
group  of  persons  who  occupy  a  housing  unit  not  classified  as  a  dwelling 
unit.  The  key  expression  in  these  definitions  is  an  "occupied  dwelling 
unit."  This  term  was  defined  more  precisely  in  the  1950  Census  than  in 
previous  censuses.  In  1950,  an  occupied  dwelling  unit  was  defined,  in 
general,  as  a  group  of  rooms  or  a  single  room  occupied  as  separate  living 
quarters  by  a  family  or  other  group  of  persons  living  together  or  bv  a  per- 
son living  alone.  Specificallv,  a  group  of  rooms  occupied  as  separate 
living  quarters,  was  a  dwelling  unit  if  it  had  separate  cooking  equipment  or 
a  separate  entrance. 

There  were  about  48  million  households  in  the  United  States  in  1955.- 
These  units  are  of  primary  concern  to  housing  specialists  and  marketing 
analysts.  The  latest  figures  on  the  number  of  quasi  households  are  for 
1950  when  there  were  215,000  of  these  units. 

Family  and  subfamily.  Perhaps  the  most  basic  revision  made  in 
1947  was  the  change  in  the  definition  of  a  family.  Under  the  old  defini- 
tion, a  family  comprised  the  head  of  a  household  and  all  other  members 
of  the  household  related  to  the  head.  Under  this  definition,  a  head  of  a 
household  living  alone  was  counted  as  a  family  but  a  mutually  related 
group  of  lodgers  or  resident  employees  was  not  counted  as  a  family. 
Critics  of  the  old  family  definition  maintained  that  the  term  "family" 
should  be  used  only  to  refer  to  a  group  of  mutually  related  persons  living 
together,  and  they  also  maintained  that  every  group  of  mutually  related 
persons  living  together  should  be  regarded  as  a  family.  Furthermore,  they 
proposed  that  a  new  concept  be  used  to  identify  persons  not  living  in  family 
groups.     These  views  were  eventually  adopted. 

Under  the  new  definition,  a  family  is  a  group  of  two  or  more  persons 
who  live  together  and  who  are  related  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption; 
all  such  persons  are  regarded  as  members  of  one  family  even  though  they 
may  include  a  "subfamily."  A  subfamily  is  a  married  man  and  his  wife 
with  or  without  children,  or  one  parent  and  one  or  more  own  children 
under  18  years  old,  sharing  a  dwelling  unit  of  a  relative  who  is  the  house- 
hold head.  For  example,  if  the  occupants  of  a  dwelling  unit  include  two 
married  couples  that  are  related  to  each  other,  the  four  persons  are  con- 
sidered as  one  family.  The  couple  "living  in"  constitutes  a  subfamily; 
it  is  only  a  part  or  subdivision  of  a  family,  according  to  census  usage. 

A  household  usually  contains  one  family,  but  it  may  contain  more  than 
one  family  or  no  family  at  all.  Thus,  if  two  married  couples  are  not  related 
to  each  other  but  occupy  a  single  dwelling  unit,  the  household  is  classified, 
for  census  purposes,  as  containing  two  families.     If,  however,  a  widow 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-20,  No.  59,  table  4. 
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lives  in  her  home  with  a  maid  (who  is  not  related  to  her),  this  two-person 
household  is  classified  as  containing  no  family.  In  the  last  example,  both 
the  widow  and  the  maid  are  counted  in  the  category  of  "unrelated  indi- 
viduals," which  is  defined  below. 

Families  are  classified  as  "primary"  or  "secondary"  according  to  their 
living  arrangements.  A  primary  family  is  defined  as  a  family  that  con- 
tains the  head  of  a  household  among  its  members.  A  secondary  family 
is  a  family  that  does  not  contain  a  household  head  among  its  members. 
Members  of  secondary  families  generally  are  persons  living  as  lodgers, 
guests,  or  resident  employees;  they  may  be  living  either  in  a  household 
or  in  a  quasi  household.  By  definition,  there  are  no  primary  families  or 
subfamilies  in  quasi  households  and  no  subfamilies  in  secondary  families. 

In  1955,  only  about  220,000,  or  one-half  of  1  percent,  of  the  42  million 
families  were  secondary  families.  Thus,  almost  all  of  the  families  were 
classified  as  primary  families.  The  number  of  subfamilies  in  1955  was 
close  to  2  million. 

Head  of  a  household,  family,  or  subfamily.  For  each  household, 
family,  or  subfamily,  one  person  is  designated  as  the  head.  Generally, 
the  head  is  the  person  so  reported  to  the  enumerator.  Some  women 
living  with  their  husbands  report  themselves  as  the  head,  but  the  number 
is  extremely  small  and  hence  does  not  justify  establishing  a  separate 
category;  for  that  reason,  the  returns  are  edited  to  show  the  husband  con- 
sistently as  the  head. 

The  head,  of  course,  is  usually  a  married  man  and  the  chief  breadwinner. 
For  several  reasons,  however,  no  attempt  is  made  to  determine  which 
family  member  is  the  chief  earner,  before  deciding  which  person  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  head.  The  most  important  reasons  are  that  increased 
complexities  in  processing  the  returns — and  therefore  increased  costs — 
would  be  involved,  and  that  a  classification  based  on  such  a  principle 
would  in  many  cases  distort  the  description  of  the  actual  living  arrange- 
ments. The  determination  of  who  is  returned  as  the  head  may  depend 
less  on  who  is  the  chief  earner  than  on  who  owns  or  rents  the  dwelling 
unit  or  on  the  personal  relationships  among  the  household  members. 

Whether  a  particular  group  of  persons  is  or  is  not  classified  as  a  sub- 
family depends,  among  other  things,  on  who  is  classified  as  the  head  of 
the  household.  Thus,  if  a  daughter  and  her  husband  are  sharing  the  home 
of  her  mother,  there  is  a  subfamily;  but  if  the  mother  is  sharing  the  home 
of  the  married  couple,  there  is  no  subfamily.  In  this  example,  there  are 
three  persons  in  the  family  regardless  of  which  person  is  reported  as  the 
head,  but  the  sex  and  age  of  the  family  head  will  differ  depending  on 
which  person  is  regarded  as  the  head. 

Married  couple.  According  to  census  usage,  a  married  couple  com- 
prises a  married  man  and  his  wife  who  are  living  together,  that  is,  a  man 
and  wife  who  are  enumerated  as  members  of  the  same  household  or  quasi 
household.     The  husband  may  be  either  the  head  of  a  "husband-wife" 
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family  or  the  head  of  a  "husband-wife"  subfamily,  depending  on  the 
living  arrangements.  There  are  always  many  married  persons  who  do  not 
live  with  their  spouses  for  one  reason  or  another;  for  example,  the  number 
fluctuates  as  the  Armed  Forces  are  expanded  or  contracted.  (The  number 
of  married  persons  living  apart  from  their  spouses  can  be  found  in  the 
census  data  on  marital  status.)  The  term  "married  couple  with  own 
household"  refers  to  a  couple  in  which  the  husband  is  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold; it  does  not  denote  ownership  of  the  home  but  rather  maintenance 
of  an  owned  or  rented  home. 

Parent-child  group.  A  parent-child  group  comprises  one  parent  and 
one  or  more  sons  or  daughters  under  18  years  old  living  together.  Com- 
mon examples  include  the  wife  and  children  of  a  man  who  has  departed 
for  overseas  service,  a  widow  and  her  children,  and  a  divorced  woman  and 
her  children.  The  term,  as  used  here,  is  limited  to  instances  in  which  the 
children  are  living  with  only  one  parent. 

Unrelated  individual.  Persons  who  are  not  family  members  (that 
is,  are  not  living  with  any  relatives)  and  who  are  not  "inmates  of  institu- 
tions" are  classified  as  "unrelated  individuals."  An  unrelated  individual 
who  maintains  a  household  is  referred  to  as  a  "primary  individual";  he 
is  a  household  head  with  no  relatives — but  in  some  cases  with  nonrela- 
tives — in  the  household.  An  unrelated  individual  who  does  not  maintain 
a  household  is  called  a  "secondary  individual";  he  is  a  roomer,  hotel 
guest,  resident  employee,  etc.,  with  no  relatives  in  the  household  or  quasi 
household.  By  definition,  there  are  no  primary  individuals  in  quasi  house- 
holds. Widowed  landladies  in  large  rooming  houses,  for  instance,  are 
classified  as  secondary  individuals,  or  as  secondary  family  heads  if  they 
have  children  or  other  relatives  living  with  them. 

In  1955,  the  Current  Population  Survey  showed  that,  of  the  approxi- 
mately 10  million  civilian  unrelated  individuals,  about  6  million  were 
primary  individuals,  about  3  million  were  secondary  individuals  in  house- 
holds, and  about  1  million  were  secondary  individuals  in  quasi  households. 
The  number  of  secondary  individuals  in  quasi  households  shown  by  the 
1950  Census  was  about  2  million  larger  than  the  number  shown  by  the 
1950  Current  Population  Survey,  partly  because  military  personnel  in 
barracks  were  counted  in  the  census  (as  secondary  individuals)  but  were 
not  covered  by  the  CPS,  and  partly  because  college  students  away  from 
home  were  counted  in  the  census  at  their  college  residence  (usually  as 
secondary  individuals),  but  were  counted  in  the  CPS  at  their  parental 
homes  (usually  as  family  members).  This  difference  in  coverage  and  clas- 
sification seriously  affects  the  comparability  of  CPS  and  census  data  on 
family  status  for  persons  in  the  young  adult  age  groups. 

Inmate  of  an  institution.  Inmates  of  institutions  (often  referred  to 
as  the  "institutional  population")  are  persons  who  are  confined  for  special 
care  or  corrective  treatment  in  such  places  as  homes  for  delinquent  or 
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dependent  children,  homes  and  schools  for  the  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped,  places  providing  specialized  medical  care,  homes  for  the  aged, 
prisons,  and  jails.  Resident  employees  and  their  family  members  on 
institutional  grounds  are  excluded  from  the  count  of  inmates. 

In  1950,  the  number  of  inmates  of  institutions  in  the  United  States  was 
about  1.6  million.  In  the  annual  family  statistics  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  no  effort  is  made  to  show  changes  in  the  size  of  the  insti- 
tutional population;  but  the  number  of  inmates  (by  age  and  sex)  shown 
by  the  preceding  decennial  census  is  included. 

Inmates  of  institutions  are  shown  in  a  category  separate  from  unrelated 
individuals  largely  because  statistics  on  the  latter  are  more  useful  in  that 
form.  Ordinarily,  inmates  are  not  in  the  labor  force,  they  have  little  or 
no  income,  and  they  are  not  in  the  housing  market.  Probably  the  number 
of  married  persons  residing  in  institutions  with  their  spouses  is  extremely 
small.  Mainly  to  simplify  various  classifications,  these  persons  are  not 
included  in  the  count  of  married  couples  or  families. 

Comments  on  selected  family  concepts 

The  current  family  concepts,  which  were  first  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  1947  and  which  were  still  in  effect  with  minor  exceptions 
at  the  time  of  this  writing,  overcame  many  of  the  objections  to  the  old 
concepts.  The  revised  terminology  eliminated  the  anomalous  ''one-person 
families"  and  it  provided  categories  showing  the  living  arrangements  of 
all  groups  of  related  persons  living  together,  and  of  all  "unattached" 
persons.  The  new  definition  of  a  family  was  simple  and  several  auxiliary 
concepts  were  introduced  to  permit  flexibility  in  identifying  various  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  Problems  raised  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
concepts  adopted  and  to  other  concepts  which  were  not  adopted  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Subfamily.  When  the  new  concepts  were  being  considered,  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  centered  around  the  question  of  whether  the  family 
groups  now  called  "husband-wife  subfamilies"  should  be  counted  as 
families.  (See  definition  of  subfamily  above.)  Housing  analysts  needed 
a  convenient  measure  of  housing  shortage.  If  families  were  defined  to 
include  all  heads  of  households,  all  secondary  families,  and  also  all  hus- 
band-wife subfamilies,  such  a  measure  could  be  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
number  of  households  (each  of  which  would  include  one  family  or  more) 
from  the  number  of  families.  These  analysts  contended  that  married 
couples  sharing  the  living  quarters  of  relatives  (husband-wife  subfamilies) 
were  just  as  qualified  to  be  called  doubled-up  families  as  were  married 
couples  sharing  the  living  quarters  of  nonrelatives  (husband-wife  secondary 
families).  Furthermore,  some  income  analysts  took  the  position  that  each 
married  couple  should  be  regarded  as  a  separate  income  unit  and  accord- 
ingly should  be  counted  as  a  family. 
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Another  point  of  view,  which  prevailed  in  the  end,  was  supported  by 
some  income  analysts  but  mainly  by  economists  who  were  concerned  with 
the  analysis  of  data  on  expenditures  and  savings.  Their  studies  had  shown 
that  the  finances  of  two-generation  families  are  generally  too  intricately 
interwoven  to  warrant  fractionating  them.  Further  support  of  this  position 
came  from  tabulations  of  1947  income  data,  which  showed  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  subfamilies  were  economically  dependent  upon  the  remainder 
of  the  family,  or  vice  versa,  in  the  sense  that  one  segment  or  the  other  had 
less  than  $2,000  income.  The  proportion  was  even  larger  for  parent- 
child  subfamilies.  Again,  the  viewpoint  was  expressed  that  subfamilies 
do  not  consistently  regard  themselves  as  separate  families.  This  situation 
was  thought  to  exist,  as  a  rule,  when  an  aged  couple,  a  quite  young  couple, 
or  a  parent-child  group  is  wholly  or  largely  dependent  on  the  relative 
whose  home  the  subfamily  shares.  Finally,  if  subfamilies  of  any  type  were 
segregated  from  the  balance  of  a  family,  the  residual  part  would  some- 
times not  meet  the  proposed  definition  of  a  family.  For  instance,  con- 
sider a  widowed  family  head,  her  daughter,  and  her  son-in-law  living 
together.  If  the  daughter  and  son-in-law  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
family,  the  widow  would  become  the  residual  part  and,  alone,  would  not 
constitute  a  family  because  two  related  persons  is  a  minimum  requirement. 
In  1947,  about  500,000  of  the  residuals  consisted  of  only  one  person 
(usually  a  widow);  these  persons  could  not  be  regarded  as  unrelated  indi- 
viduals and  they  could  not  readily  be  counted  as  "other  relatives"  in  the 
sharing  group's  "family."  Some  persons  suggested  that  at  least  the 
husband-wife  subfamilies  should  be  counted  as  families  when  there  were 
two  or  more  related  persons  in  the  residual  part.  Such  a  complication 
of  the  family  definition,  which  was  otherwise' quite  simple,  was  not  regarded 
as  justifiable. 

A  compromise  solution  to  this  controversy  was  reached  by  introducing 
the  term  "married  couple"  for  use,  among  other  things,  in  measuring 
housing  shortage.  For  this  purpose,  married  couples  are  classified  as 
"with  own  household"  if  the  husband  is  the  head  of  a  household,  or  as 
"without  own  household"  if  the  couple  shares  the  living  quarters  of  others. 
Fluctuations  in  the  latter  group  provide  a  practical  measure  of  the  change 
in  housing  pressure.  The  number  of  married  couples  without  their  own 
households  declined  sharply  from  a  high  point  of  about  2.9  million  in  1947 
to  about  1.3  million  in  1955. 

Spending  unit.  The  concept  "spending  unit"  has  been  used  for  about 
a  decade  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  is  still  the  basic  unit  in  that 
agency's  annual  measurement  of  liquid  assets  but  has  not  been  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  A  spending  unit  is  defined,  in  brief,  as  a  group  of 
related  persons  who  live  in  the  same  dwelling  and  pool  half  or  more  of 
their  incomes  for  their  major  items  of  expense.  The  wife  of  the  head  or 
a  related  member  under  18  years  old  earning  less  than  $15  a  week  is  always 
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counted  as  a  member  of  the  main  spending  unit.^  This  concept  goes  quite 
far  in  the  direction  of  breaking  apart  closely  integrated  groups.  Such  a 
concept,  moreover,  would  require  the  agency  to  ask  income  questions 
each  time  it  collected  family  data.  (Although  this  was  not  a  problem  in 
connection  with  the  Surveys  of  Consumer  Finances,  it  was  something  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  wished  to  avoid.)  Furthermore,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  dependable  projections  of  the  future  numbers  of  such  units. 
Changes  in  economic  conditions  might  change  the  number  of  spending 
units  without  making  a  comparable  change  in  household  composition. 

Biological  family.  When  the  revision  of  family  terminology  was 
considered,  some  persons  expressed  regret  that  the  proposed  family  con- 
cept was  not  designed  to  refer  to  "biological  families,"  or  what  are  some- 
times called  "nuclear  families."  These  persons  argued  that  the  count  of 
families  should  include  two  types  of  groups  of  persons  living  together: 
(1)  a  married  couple  with  or  without  children  of  any  age,  and  (2)  one 
parent  with  one  or  more  children  of  any  age.^  From  this  viewpoint,  the 
proposed  family  concept  was  too  restricted  because  it  did  not  count  sub- 
families as  families,  and  it  was  too  broad  because  it  recognized  as  families 
combinations  of  brothers  and  sisters,  grandparents  and  grandchildren,  and 
other  mutually  related  groups  which  involved  neither  a  two-generation 
family  group  nor  a  childless  married  couple. 

One  answer  to  this  criticism  is  that  family  statistics  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  are  generally  used  in  social  and  economic  analyses 
which  relate  to  living  arrangements,  dependency,  and  economic  well-being, 
and  that  the  family  concept  adopted  is  better  suited  to  that  purpose.  In 
the  study  of  fertility,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  appropriate,  and  not 
uncommon,  for  a  woman  and  her  spouse  and  children  of  specified  age, 
if  any,  to  be  referred  to  as  a  "biological  family."  The  biological  family, 
as  a  concept  for  use  in  studies  of  family  formation  and  family  composition, 
was  rejected  in  part  because  it  did  not  satisfy  certain  accounting  needs; 
it  failed  to  include  some  types  of  persons  living  with  relatives  as  family 
members.  In  addition,  it  would  become  complex  where  three  generations 
live  together;  in  this  situation,  some  have  suggested  that  a  person  in  the 
middle  generation  should  be  counted  twice — once  as  a  child  in  relation 
to  the  oldest  generation  and  once  as  a  parent  in  relation  to  the  youngest 
generation.  Aside  from  other  considerations,  any  approach  which  involves 
double  counting  of  some  persons  and  omission  of  others  introduces  proc- 


'"Survev  of  Consumer  Finances,  Part  I,  Expenditures  tor  Durable  Goods  and  Investments,"  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bulletin.  June  1947;  and  "1955  Survey  of  Consumer  Finances — Purchases  of  Durable 
Goods  in  1954,"  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  May  1955.  A  criterion  of  $10  a  week  was  used  in  1947. 
These  surveys  are  made  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

*  For  an  informative  discussion  of  biological  families  and  comparisons  of  the  estimated  numbers  of 
these  and  other  types  of  family  groups  for  selected  dates,  see  W.  F.  Ogburn  and  M.  F.  Nimkoff,  Tech- 
nology and  the  Changing  Family,  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1955,  pp.  100-111. 
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essing  complications  and  should  probably  be  avoided  in  census  statistics 
on  family  composition. 

Although  the  biological  family  is  not  among  the  concepts  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  a  close  appproximation  to  the  number  of  such  units 
can  be  obtained  by  adding  together  all  married  couples  and  all  parent- 
child  groups,  regardless  of  their  household  or  family  status.  The  parent- 
child  groups,  however,  are  limited  to  those  with  at  least  one  child  under 
18  years  old  and  do  not  include  any  duplicate  counting  of  persons  as  both 
parents  and  children. 

If  the  concepts  relating  to  families  and  households  seem  numerous  and 
complex,  it  is  because  the  living  arrangements  of  people  are  correspond- 
ingly varied  and  complicated.  In  using  data  in  terms  of  the  various 
types  of  family  and  household  units  which  the  Bureau  identifies,  the  family 
analyst  may  select  those  data  most  pertinent  to  his  problem,  combine 
them  as  necessary,  and  apply  appropriate  terms  to  the  new  combinations. 

Other  definitions 

Urban  and  rural  residence.  The  same  definition  of  urban  and  rural 
areas  was  used  in  the  1950  Census  of  Population  and  in  the  Current  Popu- 
lation Surveys  since  1951.  This  definition  differs  slightly  from  that  used 
in  the  March  1950  Current  Population  Survey,  but  it  is  markedly  differ- 
ent from  that  used  in  earlier  surveys  and  censuses.  According  to  the  new 
definition,  the  urban  population  comprises  all  persons  living  in  {a)  places 
of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more  incorporated  as  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and 
villages;  (b)  incorporated  towns  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more  except  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  where  "towns"  are  simply  minor 
civil  divisions  of  counties;  (c)  the  densely  settled  urban  fringe,  including 
both  incorporated  and  unincorporated  areas,  around  cities  of  50,000  or 
more;  and  (d)  unincorporated  places  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more  outside 
of  any  urban  fringe.     The  remaining  population  is  classified  as  rural. 

According  to  the  definition  used  before  March  1950,  the  urban  popu- 
lation comprised  all  persons  living  in  incorporated  places  of  2,500  inhab- 
itants or  more  and  in  areas  (usually  minor  civil  divisions)  classified  as 
urban  under  special  rules  relating  to  population  size  and  density. 

Farm  and  nonfarm  residence.  The  rural  population  is  subdivided 
into  the  rural-farm  population,  which  comprises  all  rural  residents  living 
on  farms,  and  the  rural-nonfarm  population,  which  comprises  the  remaining 
rural  population.  The  same  method  of  determining  farm  and  nonfarm 
residence  was  used  in  the  1950  Census  of  Population  and  in  the  Current 
Population  Surveys  since  1951.  This  method  differs  from  that  used  in 
earlier  surveys  and  censuses  in  that  persons  on  ''farms"  who  are  paying 
cash  rent  for  their  house  and  yard  only  are  classified  as  nonfarm;  further- 
more, persons  in  institutions,  summer  camps,  "motels,"  and  tourist  camps 
are  classified  as  nonfarm. 
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Age.  The  age  classification  is  based  on  the  age  of  the  person  at  his 
last  birthday  as  of  the  date  of  enumeration,  that  is,  the  age  of  the  person 
in  completed  years. 

Color.  The  term  "color"  refers  to  the  division  of  the  population  into 
two  groups,  white  and  nonwhite.  The  group  designated  as  "nonwhite" 
consists  of  Negroes,  Indians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  nonwhite  races. 
Persons  of  Mexican  birth  or  ancestry  who  are  not  definitely  Indian  or  of 
other  nonwhite  race  are  classified  as  white. 

Marital  status.  The  marital  status  classification  refers  to  the  status 
at  the  time  of  enumeration.  Persons  classified  as  "married"  comprise, 
therefore,  both  those  who  have  been  married  only  once  and  those  who 
remarried  after  having  been  widowed  or  divorced.  RersmiS-Xeportt'd 
as  separated  or  in_common-law  marriages  are  classified  as  married. 
Those  reported  as  never  married  or  with  annulled  marriages  are  classi- 
fied as  single.  Since  it  is  probable  that  some  divorced  persons  are 
reported  as  single,  married,  or  widowed,  the  reported  figures  doubtless 
understate  somewhat  the  actual  number  of  divorced  persons  who  have  not 
remarried. 

The  category  "married"  is  further  divided  into  "married,  spouse  present" 
and  "married,  spouse  absent."  A  person  is  classified  as  "married,  spouse 
present"  if  the  person's  husband  or  wife  was  reported  as  a  member  of  the 
household  or  quasi  household  in  which  the  person  was  enumerated,  even 
though  he  or  she  may  have  been  temporarily  absent  on  business  or  vaca- 
tion, visiting,  in  a  hospital,  etc.,  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration. 

Persons  reported  as  separated  are  shown  as  one  subdivision  of  the  group 
designated  as  "married,  spouse  absent."  Separated  persons  include  those 
with  legal  separations,  those  living  apart  with  intentions  of  obtaining  a 
divorce,  and  other  married  persons  permanently  or  temporarily  estranged 
from  their  spouse  because  of  marital  discord.  The  group  "other  married, 
spouse  absent"  includes  married  persons  employed  and  living  for  several 
months  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  homes,  those  whose  spouse 
was  absent  in  the  Armed  Forces,  in-migrants  whose  spouse  remained  in 
another  area,  husbands  or  wives  of  inmates  of  institutions,  and  all  other 
married  persons  (except  those  reported  as  separated)  whose  place  of  resi- 
dence was  not  the  same  as  that  of  their  spouse.  All  married  inmates  of 
institutions  are  classified  as  married,  spouse  absent,  even  though  this  dis- 
position may  be  contrary  to  the  facts  in  a  few  cases. 

For  comment  on  the  quality  of  data  on  marital  status  in  the  1950 
Census,  see  the  section  on  "Definitions  and  explanations"  in  the  special 
report  "Marital  Status,"  especially  tables  A  to  D. 

Size  of  family.  The  concept  "size  of  family"  includes  the  head  of  the 
family  and  all  other  persons  in  the  living  quarters  who  are  related  to  the 
head  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption.  A  family  must  comprise  at  least 
two  persons  living  together. 
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Own  children.  "Own"  children  in  a  family  is  a  term  used  in  referring 
to  sons  and  daughters,  including  stepchildren  and  adopted  children,  of  the 
family  head  living  in  the  home.  The  count  of  own  children  is  limited  to 
single  (unmarried)  children.  In  a  three-generation  family,  the  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  there  are  any  young  "own"  children  of  the  family 
head  depends  upon  which  person  in  the  family  is  identified  as  the  head; 
usually  a  member  of  the  oldest  generation  is  reported  as  the  family  head, 
in  which  case  the  children  who  constitute  the  youngest  generation  are 
recorded  as  grandchildren  of  the  family  head  and  as  "own"  children  of 
the  subfamily  head. 

Years  of  school  completed.  The  data  on  years  of  school  completed 
apply  only  to  progress  in  "regular"  schools.  Such  schools  are  public, 
private,  or  parochial  schools,  either  day  or  night,  full  time  or  part  time — 
that  is,  those  schools  where  enrollment  may  lead  to  an  elementary  or  high 
school  diploma,  or  to  a  college,  university,  or  professional  school  degree. 
Schooling  obtained  through  a  correspondence  course  is  counted  only  if  the 
course  is  given  by  a  regular  school,  such  as  a  university,  and  the  person 
received  credit  thereby  in  the  regular  school  system. 

Residence  in  1949.  Residence  in  1949  is  defined  as  the  usual  place 
of  residence  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the  1950  Census  enumeration. 

Employed.  Employed  persons  comprise  those  who,  during  the  survey 
week,  were  either  (a)  "at  work" — those  who  did  any  civilian  work  for  pay 
or  profit  or  worked  without  pay  for  15  hours  or  more  on  a  family  farm 
or  business  or  (b)  "with  a  job  but  not  at  work" — those  who  did  not  work 
and  were  not  looking  for  work  but  had  a  civilian  job  or  business  from  which 
they  were  temporarily  absent  because  of  vacation,  illness,  industrial  dis- 
pute, bad  weather,  or  layoff  with  definite  instructions  to  return  to  work 
within  30  days  of  layoff.  Also  included  are  persons  who  had  new  jobs  to 
which  they  were  scheduled  to  report  within  30  days. 

Unemployed.  Unemployed  persons  include  those  who  did  not  work 
at  all  during  the  survey  week  and  who  were  looking  for  work.  Also 
included  as  unemployed  are  persons  who  would  have  been  looking  for  work 
except  that  (a)  they  were  temporarily  ill,  (b)  they  expected  to  return  to  a 
job  from  which  they  had  been  laid  off  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  (c)  they 
believed  no  work  was  available  in  their  line  of  work  or  in  the  community. 

Labor  force.  Persons  are  classified  as  in  the  labor  force  if  they  were 
employed  as  civilians,  unemployed,  or  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
survey  week. 

Occupation  and  class  of  worker.  The  data  on  occupation  and  class 
of  worker  refer  to  the  job  held  during  the  survey  week.  Persons  employed 
at  two  or  more  jobs  were  reported  in  the  job  at  which  they  worked  the 
greatest  number  of  hours  during  the  week.  Persons  who  were  unemployed 
during  the  survey  week  are  classified  according  to  their  last  civilian  job. 
The  same  major  occupation  groupings  are  used  in  the  1950  Census  of 
Population  and  in  the  Current  Population  Surveys. 
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The  occupational  classification  system  used  in  1940  is  basically  the  same 
as  that  used  in  1950.  There  are  a  number  of  differences,  however,  in  the 
specific  content  of  particular  groups,  as  well  as  several  differences  in  title. 
The  occupation  data  shown  for  1940  have  not  been  entirely  adjusted  for 
comparability  with  the  1950  classification  system;  however,  available  evi- 
dence indicates  that  the  1940-1950  relationships  shown  by  the  data  are 
not  significantly  affected  by  these  differences. 

Income  in  1949.  Income,  as  defined  in  the  1950  Census  and  in  the 
Current  Population  Survey,  is  the  sum  of  money  received,  less  losses, 
from  the  following  sources:  wages  or  salary;  net  income  (or  loss)  from  the 
operation  of  a  farm,  ranch,  business,  or  profession;  net  income  (or  loss) 
from  rents  or  receipts  from  roomers  or  boarders;  royalties,  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  periodic  income  from  estates  and  trust  funds;  pensions;  veterans' 
payments.  Armed  Forces  allotments  for  dependents,  and  other  governmental 
payments  or  assistance;  and  other  income  such  as  contributions  for  sup- 
port from  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  household,  alimony,  and 
periodic  receipts  from  insurance  policies  or  annuities.  The  figures  rep- 
resent the  amount  of  income  received  by  persons  before  deductions  for 
personal  income  taxes,  social  security,  bond  purchases,  union  dues,  etc. 

Receipts  from  the  following  sources  are  not  included  as  income:  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  property  unless  the  recipient  was  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  such  property;  the  value  of  income  "in  kind,"  such  as 
food  produced  and  consumed  in  the  home  and  free  living  quarters;  with- 
drawals of  bank  deposits;  money  borrowed;  tax  refunds;  gifts;  and  lump- 
sum inheritance  or  insurance  payments. 

Medians.  The  median  is  the  amount  that  divides  a  distribution  into 
two  equal  groups,  one  being  above  the  median  and  the  other  below. 

Percentages.  Percentages  are  shown  as  calculated;  therefore,  they  do 
not  always  add  to  exactly  100.0  percent.  The  totals,  however,  are  always 
shown  as  100.0  percent. 
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COMPARABILITY  AND  RELIABILITY  OF 
CENSUS  FAMILY  DATA 

Comparability  of  the  data 

Population  reports  for  each  census  since  1850  contain  figures  on  the 
number  of  households,  but  some  of  the  earlier  census  figures  are  limited 
to  the  free  population  and  have  other  limitations.  A  few  household 
characteristics  for  1790  were  tabulated  for  the  free  population  in  those 
areas  with  census  records  still  in  existence  a  century  later  and  the  results 
were  reported  in  Chapter  VIII  of  A  Century  of  Population  Growth  in  the 
United  States,  1 790-1900,  Government  Printing  Oflfice,  Washington,  1909. 
Beginning  with  1890,  the  first  data  on  marital  status  and  more  usable 
household  data  in  varying  degrees  of  detail  were  published.  The  general 
pattern  of  household  and  family  statistics  currently  collected  was  estab- 
lished with  the  publication  of  data  for  1930. 

The  numbers  of  households  shown  in  census  reports  for  1850  to  1890 
and  for  1910  and  1920  include  quasi  households,  whereas  the  numbers 
for  1900  and  for  1930  and  subsequent  dates  exclude  quasi  households. 
Since  the  revision  of  family  concepts  in  1947  (Appendix  A),  statistics  on 
"households"  have  been  comparable,  in  general,  with  statistics  on  "fam- 
ilies" and  "private  households"  shown  in  earlier  reports. 

Minor  changes  in  the  instructions  for  identifying  dwelling  units  in  1950 
as  compared  with  1940  may  have  affected  to  a  slight  extent  the  increase 
in  households  between  the  two  dates.  For  example,  in  the  1940  Census, 
the  occupants  of  a  lodginghouse  were  regarded  as  constituting  a  quasi 
household  if  the  place  included  11  lodgers  or  more;  in  the  1950  Census, 
the  criterion  was  reduced  to  5  lodgers  or  more.  Mainly  as  a  consequence 
of  this  change,  the  number  of  quasi  households  shown  for  1950  was 
215,030  as  compared  with  80,122  for  1940.  In  the  1950  Census,  the 
number  of  households  and  the  number  of  occupied  dwelling  units  were 
identical  by  definition;  small  differences  between  these  numbers  appear  in 
the  published  reports,  however,  because  data  for  the  population  and 
housing  reports  were  processed  independently. 

Current  Population  Survey  data.  Estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
households,  families,  and  unrelated  individuals  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  are  published  annually  from  the  Current  Population  Survey.  The 
estimates  based  on  this  survey  for  March  1950  differed  somewhat  from 
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corresponding  figures  from  the  census.  For  households,  the  census  figure 
based  on  the  complete  count  is  42,857,335  and  that  based  on  the  1  1/9- 
percent  sample  is  42,286,230,  whereas  the  survey  estimate,  as  revised, 
is  43,554,000.  For  families  the  census  figure  based  on  the  20-percent 
sample  data  was  38,310,980,  that  based  on  Sample  F  is  38,453,391,  and 
that  based  on  the  1  1/9-percent  sample  is  38,088,540,  whereas  the  survey 
estimate,  as  revised,  is  39,303,000.  For  both  households  and  families, 
the  differences  among  the  figures  from  the  census  were  smaller  than  the 
differences  between  the  survey  figures  and  the  census  figures;  the  differ- 
ences between  the  survey  and  census  figures  were  too  great  to  be  attributed 
to  sampling  variation  alone.  Such  factors  as  the  methods  used  in  weighting 
the  survey  estimates  and  the  differences  between  the  training  and  experi- 
ence of  the  interviewers  used  in  the  survey  and  in  the  census  may  also 
account  in  part  for  the  lack  of  agreement  in  the  two  sets  of  data.  (See 
also  section  below  on  "Post-Enumeration  Survey.") 

The  factors  just  mentioned  also  affect  the  comparability  of  the  figures 
on  the  number  of  unrelated  individuals  obtained  from  the  census  and 
from  the  Current  Population  Survey.  The  census  figure  for  the  number  of 
primary  individuals  based  on  the  1  1/9-percent  sample  is  4,827,420  and 
the  revised  figure  based  on  the  survey  is  4,716,000.  The  difference  is 
much  greater  among  secondary  individuals  14  years  old  and  over,  for 
whom  the  1  1/9-percent  sample  figure  is  6,136,290,  as  compared  with  the 
revised  survey  figure  of  4,279,000.  In  this  case,  the  difference  is  in  part 
a  reflection  of  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  census,  the  survey  excluded  from 
its  coverage  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  living  in  barracks;  the 
Armed  Forces  members  excluded  from  the  survey  were  classified  as  sec- 
ondary individuals  in  the  census.  Moreover,  college  students  were  gen- 
erally enumerated  at  their  own  homes  in  the  Current  Population  Survey 
and  classified  as  family  members,  but  were  enumerated  at  their  college 
residence  in  the  census,  usually  as  secondary  individuals.  The  difference 
in  coverage  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  college  students  may  account  for  about 
1,250,000  of  the  total  difference  in  the  number  of  secondary  individuals. 

Data  available  from  a  sample  of  persons  included  in  both  the  1950 
Census  of  Population  and  the  Current  Population  Survey  for  April  1950 
indicate  that  the  survey  enumerators  classified  as  heads  of  households  some 
persons  whom  census  enumerators  classified  as  other  types  of  household 
members,  generally  as  lodgers;  most  lodgers  are  secondary  individuals. 
This  fact  suggests  that,  when  complex  living  arrangements  were  encoun- 
tered, survey  enumerators  more  often  than  census  enumerators  identified 
as  separate  households  a  person  or  group  of  persons  occupying  only  a  part 
of  the  living  quarters  in  a  house  or  apartment.  The  Current  Population 
Survey  enumerators  were  more  experienced  and  better  trained,  and  were 
probably  able  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  household  definition  in  such 
cases.  Furthermore,  the  Current  Population  Survey  enumerators  were 
paid  on  an  hourly  basis,  whereas  the  1950  Census  enumerators  were  paid 
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on  a  piece-rate  system;  this  difference  in  method  of  payment  may  have 
encouraged  the  survey  enumerators  to  take  more  time  to  make  a  proper 
determination  of  the  dividing  line  between  households.  The  fact  that  the 
number  of  households  reported  in  the  Current  Population  Survey  is  closer 
to  the  Post-Enumeration  Survey  estimate  than  any  of  the  1950  Census  esti- 
mates, as  indicated  in  the  next  section,  suggests  that  the  factors  just 
mentioned  more  than  compensated  for  the  sampling  variabilitv  and  proc- 
essing problems  in  the  Current  Population  Survey. 

Post-Enumeration  Survey.  The  Post-Enumeration  Survey  of  the 
1950  Census  studied  to  some  extent  the  accuracy  of  census  data  on  the 
number  of  households  and  on  relationship  to  head  of  household.  This 
survey  was  a  sample  re-enumeration  which  entailed  a  direct  check  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  of  the  original  enumeration. 

The  results  of  the  survey  show  that  some  households  were  erroneously 
omitted  from  the  census  count,  whereas  others  were  included  that  should 
not  have  been.  On  balance,  the  data  indicate  a  net  undercount  of  about 
a  million  households,  or  2.5  percent,  in  the  1950  Census.  This  estimate 
is  subject  to  a  standard  error  of  about  90,000  households.  It  represents 
the  difference  between  an  estimated  1,300,000  households  missed  in  the 
census  or  erroneously  enumerated  as  a  part  of  another  household  and  an 
estimated  300,000  households  included  in  the  census  by  mistake  or 
erroneously  enumerated  as  separate  households. 

Households  are  more  likely  to  be  "erroneously  enumerated"  when 
living  arrangements  are  complex  and  there  is  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
proper  number  of  households.  For  example,  two  married  couples  occupy- 
ing a  given  set  of  living  quarters  may  have  been  erroneously  counted  as 
one  household  whereas  the  circumstances  were  such  that  they  should  have 
been  counted  as  two  households;  or  they  may  have  been  erroneously 
counted  as  two  households  instead  of  one.  Errors  of  this  type  do  not  nec- 
essarily affect  the  count  of  persons;  in  part  for  this  reason,  and  in  part 
because  households  missed  in  the  census  tend  to  be  relatively  small,  the 
Post-Enumeration  Survey  indicates  that  the  net  undercount  of  population 
(1.4  percent)  is  less  than  the  undercount  of  households  (2.5  percent). 

Besides  the  difficulty  in  identifying  the  proper  number  of  households, 
other  factors  influencing  the  count  of  households  include  errors  in  the 
classification  of  dwelling  units  as  vacant,  as  occupied  by  nonresidents,  or 
as  occupied  by  residents;  enumeration  of  households  in  the  wrong  enumer- 
ation district;  duplicate  enumeration  of  households;  and  failure  to  enumerate 
households. 

Furthermore,  an  analysis  of  the  data  from  the  Post-Enumeration  Survey 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  census  enumeration  by  relationship  to  head  of 
household  indicates  a  greater  tendency  for  census  enumerators  to  miss 
household  members  in  the  categories  "lodger"  and  "resident  employee" 
than  those  who  are  household  heads  or  relatives  of  heads. 
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Additional  information  from  the  Post-Enumeration  Survey  on  census 
enumeration  errors  is  given  on  pp.  XIII  and  XIV  of  Volume  I  and  in  Part 
1  of  Volume  II  of  the  1950  Census  of  Population.  A  discussion  of  the 
completeness  of  enumeration  of  occupied  dwelling  units  (same  as  number 
of  households)  is  given  in  the  United  States  Summary  of  Volume  I  of  the 
1950  Census  of  Housing;  this  source  also  contains  a  statement  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  completeness  of  the  count  of  occupied  dwelling  units 
and  of  the  count  of  population.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  methods 
and  results  of  the  Post-Enumeration  Survey  will  be  given  in  a  forthcoming 
census  monograph. 

Reliability  of  the  data 

Almost  all  of  the  census  figures  presented  in  this  study  are  based  on 
sample  data  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  sampling  variability.  The 
sampling  variability  of  an  estimated  percentage  depends  on  both  the  size 
of  the  percentage  and  the  size  of  the  total  on  which  it  is  based. 

Current  Population  Survey.  Estimates  based  on  Current  Popula- 
tion Survey  (CPS)  totals  of  selected  sizes  for  the  United  States  in  April 
1953  are  subject  to  sampling  variability  that  can  be  determined  from  the 
standard  errors  shown  in  tables  B-1  and  B-2.  Estimated  percentages 
based  on  urban  and  rural  residence  and  nonwhite  distributions  are  subject 
to  somewhat  greater  sampling  variability  than  that  shown  in  this  table. 

Table  B-1, — Standard  Error  of  Estimated  Number:  April  1953 
Current  Population  Survey 

[Range  of  2  chances  out  of  3] 


Estimated  number 

Standard 
error 

Estimated  number 

Standard 
error 

Estimated  number 

Standard 

10  000 

6,000 
12, COO 
17,000 
30,000 

500  000 

39,000 
55,000 
95,000 
120,000 

10,000,000 

165,000 

280,000 

300  000 

5  000  000 

Table  B-2. — Standard  Error  of  Estimated  Percentage:  April  1953 
Current  Population  Survey 

[Range  of  2  chances  out  of  3] 


Estimated 

Base  of  percentage 

percentage 

500,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

3,000,OC30 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

20,000,000 

40,000,000 

2  or  98 

5  or  95 

10  or  90 

25  or  75 

50 

1.1 
1.7 
2.3 
3.4 
3.9 

0.8 
1.2 
1.7 
2.K 
2.7 

0.5 
0.8 
1.2 
1.7 
2.0 

0.-4 
0.7 
1.0 
1.4 
1.6 

0.3 
0.5 
0.7 
1.1 
1.2 

0.2 
0.4 
0.5 
0.8 
0.9 

0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0.5 
0.6 

0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
0  4 

The  standard  error  is  a  measure  of  sampling  variability.     The  chances 
are  about  2  out  of  3  that  the  difference  due  to  sampling  variability  between 
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an  estimate  and  the  figure  that  would  have  been  obtained  from  a  complete 
count  of  the  population  is  less  than  the  standard  error.  The  amount  bv 
which  the  standard  error  must  be  multiplied  to  obtain  other  odds  deemed 
more  appropriate  can  be  found  in  most  statistical  textbooks.  For  example, 
the  chances  are  about  19  out  of  20  that  the  difference  is  less  than  twice 
the  standard  error,  and  99  out  of  100  that  it  is  less  than  two  and  one-half 
times  the  standard  error. 

The  sampling  variability  of  a  difference  between  two  estimates  depends 
upon  the  sampling  variability  of  each  of  the  estimates  and  the  correlation 
between  them. 

For  statements  on  the  sampling  variability  of  Current  Population  Survey 
estimates  for  other  years,  see  the  reports  in  the  P-20  series. 

In  addition  to  sampling  variation,  the  figures  are  subject  to  errors  of 
response  and  nonreporting,  but  the  possible  effect  of  such  errors  is  not 
included  in  the  above  measures  of  reliability. 

1950  Census  of  Population.  The  1950  Census  data  in  this  study 
derived  from  Volume  II,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  are  almost  all 
based  on  a  20-percent  sample  of  the  population,  whereas  the  data  derived 
from  Volume  IV,  Special  Reports,  are  based  on  smaller  samples.  The 
data  in  the  special  report,  "General  Characteristics  of  Families,"  on  family 
composition  are  based  on  Sample  F,  which  varied  in  size  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  with  an  average  sampling  rate  of  about  2.4  percent;  those 
on  characteristics  of  family  heads  are  based  on  an  approximately  system- 
atic sample  of  about  11/9  percent.  The  data  in  the  special  report, 
"Marital  Status,"  were  based  on  a  3  1/3-percent  sample.  Those  in  the 
special  report,  "Duration  of  Current  Marital  Status,"  are  based  on  tabu- 
lations of  Sample  C;  statistics  for  women  married  once  and  husband 
present  are  based  on  a  1-percent  subsample  and  those  for  women  in  all 
other  marital  status  categories  are  based  on  the  entire  sample  of  about  2.4 
percent. 

Tables  showing  standard  errors  for  numbers  and  percentages  based  on 
these  several  samples  are  given  in  the  reports  mentioned.  To  illustrate 
the  magnitudes  of  the  sampling  errors,  the  figures  applicable  to  data  from 
the  3  1/3-percent  sample  are  presented  in  tables  B-3  and  B-4.  For  data 
based  on  a  20-percent  sample,  the  sampling  errors  are  smaller  than  those 
given  in  the  tables  and  for  data  based  on  samples  below  the  level  of 
3  1/3-percent,  the  sampling  errors  are  larger  than  those  given. 

Reliability  of  medians.  Some  of  the  tables  based  on  sample  data 
present  medians  as  well  as  the  corresponding  distributions.  The  sampling 
variability  of  medians  depends  on  the  distribution  upon  which  the  medians 
are  based.  The  standard  error  of  a  median  based  on  sample  data  mav  be 
estimated  as  follows:  If  the  estimated  total  number  reporting  the  character- 
istic is  N,  compute  the  number  N/2  —  ^/W.  Cumulate  the  frequencies 
in  the  table  until  the  class  interval  that  contains  this  number  is  located. 
Bv  linear  interpolation,  obtain  the  value  below  which  N/2  —  yiV  cases 
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lie.  In  a  similar  manner,  obtain  the  value  below  which  N/1  -\-  y  N  cases 
lie.  If  information  on  the  characteristics  had  been  obtained  from  the 
total  population,  the  chances  are  about  2  out  of  3  that  the  median  would 
lie  between  these  two  values.  The  chances  will  be  about  19  out  of  20 
that  the  median  will  be  in  the  interval  computed  similarly  but  using 

— d=  1\J N  dsvA  about  99  in  100  that  it  will  be  in  the  interval  obtained  by 


A^. 


2.5^ 


Table  B-3. — Standard  Error  of  Estimated  Number  for  3  1/3-Percent  Sample  Data: 
1950  Census 

[Range  of  2  chances  out  of  3] 


Residence  class  of  estimate 

Estimated  number 

Residence  class  of  estimate 

Estimated  number 

United  States, 

urban,  and 
rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

United  States, 

urban,  and 
rural  nonfarm 

Rural  farm 

60 
120 

280 
390 

560 

1,2^0 
1,760 

60 
120 
180 

390 

560 

1,2'iO 
1,760 

3,930 
5,550 
12,2A0 
17,020 
20,480 
25,460 
32,290 
34,280 
32,500 
30,610 

500 

1,000,000 

5,520 

1  000 

5,000,000 

11  870 

18,360 

7,500 

25,000,000 

50,000 

100,000,000 

Table  B-4. — Standard  Error  of  Estimated  Percentage  for  3  1/3-Percent 
Sample  Data:  1950  Census 

[Range  of  2  chances  out  of  3] 


Estimated  percentage 

Base  of  percentage 

3,000 

5,000 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

500,000 

5,000,000 

1.4 
2.2 
3.0 
4.4 
5.1 

1.1 
1.7 
2.4 
3.4 
3.9 

1.0 
1.2 
1.7 
2.4 
2.8 

0.5 
0.8 
1.1 
1.5 
1.8 

0.3 
0.5 
0.7 
1.1 
1.2 

0.2 
0.4 
0.5 
0.8 
0.9 

0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 

10  or  90 

0.1 

0.1 

APPENDIX        C 

TECHNICAL  NOTE  ON  HOUSEHOLD  AND 
FAMILY  PROJECTIONS 

Methodological  considerations 

The  underlying  assumptions  and  some  of  the  implications  of  the  house- 
hold, family,  and  marriage  projections  have  been  presented  in  the  chapters 
on  "Future  household  formation"  and  "Future  family  formation."  In 
general,  the  Series  A  projections  imply  a  continuation  of  changes  in  family 
status  by  age  between  1947  and  1954,  but  at  a  diminished  rate  until  1960, 
after  which  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  no  further  change.  The  Series 
B  projections  imply  a  continuation  of  the  1954  family  status  patterns 
without  change.  The  term  "family  status"  is  used  here  to  refer  to  the 
classification  of  persons  according  to  their  living  arrangements,  such  as 
primary  family  heads,  primary  individuals,  secondary  family  heads,  sub- 
family heads,  etc. 

In  this  appendix  the  first  exhibit,  table  C-1,  illustrates  for  two  widely 
separated  age  groups  the  several  steps  that  were  used  in  preparing  the 
Series  A  and  Series  B  household  projections  for  1960.  Analogous  steps 
were  used  in  obtaining  projections  for  other  age  groups  and  for  other 
years.  Examination  of  the  steps  reveals  that  the  initial  goal  was  the 
separate  projection  of  five  basic  types  of  households:  husband-wife  primary 
families  (step  8),  primary  families  with  a  female  head  (step  14),  female 
primary  individuals  (step  16),  other  primary  families  with  a  male  head 
(step  27),  and  male  primary  individuals  (step  29).  (In  projecting  the 
number  of  husband-wife  primary  families,  data  for  wives  of  heads  were 
used  because  the  base  figures  (1947  to  1954)  for  females  did  not  fluctuate 
according  to  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces.)  Summing  the  figures  for  these 
five  types  yielded  the  total  number  of  households  with  heads  or  wives  of 
heads  of  households  in  the  specified  age  groups  (step  30).  Summing  for 
all  age  groups  yielded  the  total  number  of  households. 

One  advantage  of  developing  these  several  subdivisions  was  the  ability 
to  trace  separately  the  changes  in  each  household  type  and  age  group. 
Often  changes  indicated  for  one  type  are  associated  with  changes  in  the 
opposite  direction  for  another  type.  Another  advantage,  of  course,  is  that 
it  provides  a  sounder  basis  for  interpreting  over-all  changes  in  the  number 
of  households. 
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Table  C-1. — Illustrative  Example  of  Steps  Involved  in  Preparing  Series  A  and  B 
Household  Projections  for  1960 


20  to  24  years 


55  to  64  years 


WOMEN 

1.  Popiilation  in  1960  (Series  A  projections) 

2.  Percent  single  in  1960  (projected) 

3.  Single  population  (1x2) 

4-.  Ever-married  popiilation  (1-3) 

5.  Percent  married,  hijsband  present,  among  ever  married 

(projected) 

6.  Population  married,  husband  present  (4x5) 

7.  Percent  wives  of  heads  of  primary  families  among  married, 

husband  present  (projected) 

8.  Wives  of  heads  of  primary  families  (6x7) 

9.  Population  not  "married,  husband  present"  (1-6) 

10.  Percent  inmates  among  population  not  "married,  husband 

present"  in  1954 

11.  Inmates  of  institutions  (9x10) 

12.  Noninmates,  not  "married,  husband  present"  (9-11) 

13.  Percent  heads  of  primary  families  among  noninmates 

not  "married,  husband  present"  (projected) 

14.  Female  heads  of  primary  families  (12x13) 

15.  Percent  primary  individuals  among  noninmates  not  "married, 

husband  present"  (projected) 

16.  Female  primary  individuals  ( 12x15) 

MEN 

17.  Population  in  1960  (Series  A  projections) 

18.  Armed  Forces  not  covered  in  Current  Population  Survey 

in  1954 

19.  Population  in  1960  on  CFS  basis  (17-18) 

20.  Percent  married,  wife  present  (projected) 

21.  Population  married,  wife  present  (19x20) 

22.  Population  not  "married,  wife  present"  (19-21) 

23.  Percent  inmates  among  population,  not  "married,  wife 

present"  in  1954  (projected) 

24.  Inmates  of  institutions  (22x23) 

25.  Noninmates  not  "married,  wife  present"  (22-24) 

26.  Percent  heads  of  primary  families  among  noninmates  not 

"married,  wife  present"  (projected) 

27.  Male  heads  of  primary  families  (25x26) 

28.  Percent  primary  individuals  among  noninmates  not 

"married,  wife  present"  (projected) 

29.  Male  primary  individuals  (25x28) 

SUMMARY 

30.  Projected  number  of  households  in  1960  with  heads  or  wives 

of  heads  of  specified  ages  ( 8+14+16+27+29) 


95.8 
3,325,000 
2,114,000 

1.0 

21,000 

2,093,000 


5,697,000 

327,000 

5,370,000 

46.7 

2,508,000 

2,862,000 


5,585,000 

30.7 

1,715,000 

3,870,000 


3,359,000 

91.2 
3,063,000 
2,226,000 

1.0 

22,000 

2,204,000 


5,697,000 

327,000 

5,370,000 

42.8 

2,298,000 

3,072,000 

4.0 

123,000 

2,949,000 


8,164,000 

5.1 

416,000 

7,748,000 


97.8 
5,054,000 
2,996,000 

3.6 

108,000 

2,888,000 


7,517,000 

104,000 

7,413,000 

78.7 

5,834,000 

1,579,000 

7.8 

123,000 

1,456,000 


8,164,000 

5.9 

482,000 

7,682,000 


97.6 
5,031,000 
3,009,000 


108,000 
2,901,000 


37.3 
1,082,000 


7,517,000 

104,000 

7,413,000 

78.4 

5,812,000 

1,601,000 

7.8 

125,000 

1,476,000 


3,817,000 


3,457,000 


7,704,000 


7,610,000 


Source:  Derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population.  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  10,  table 
5;  No.  16,  tables  2  and  5;  No.  17,  table  1;  No.  55,  tables  1  and  4  to  7;  No.  56,  tables  1  and  2;  and  Series 
P-25,  No.  78,  tables  2  and  3. 


Analogous  steps  were  employed  in  projecting  other  types  of  family  units. 
Projections  of  total  families  involved  the  projection  of  numbers  of  primary 
and  secondary  families  and  adding  the  results  for  the  two  types.  Since 
the  primary  families  were  obtained  in  the  process  of  getting  the  projected 
number  of  households,  the  task  remained  to  project  the  number  of  sec- 
ondary families.  This  was  done  by  adding  steps  for  secondary  families 
parallel  to  steps  8,  14,  and  27  in  table  C-1  for  primary  families.  Like- 
wise, the  number  of  subfamilies  was  obtained  by  adding  steps  for  subfam- 
ilies parallel  to  these  same  three  steps.  Finally,  the  number  of  secondary 
individuals  was  obtained  by  adding  steps  parallel  to  steps  16  and  29  for 
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primary  individuals.  Persons  still  remaining  in  the  population  after  those 
identified  above  had  been  excluded  constituted  "other  family  members." 
The  extent  to  which  this  last  group  increased  through  time  at  a  greater  or 
lesser  rate  than  the  number  of  families  determined  the  change  in  average 
size  of  family.  Thus,  if  the  number  of  families  (that  is,  the  number  of 
heads  of  families)  increased  10  percent  in  a  given  period,  whereas  the 
number  of  "other  family  members"  increased  5  percent,  the  average  size 
of  family  would  show  a  decline  for  the  period. 

In  projecting  changing  proportions  of  persons  in  a  given  family  status 
category  for  use  in  the  Series  A  projections,  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  deviate  in  a  few  instances  from  the  general  assumption  that  the  amount 
of  change  between  1954  and  1960  would  be  one-half  as  great  as  the 
change  between  1947  and  1954.  One  important  instance  was  the  assump- 
tion of  one-fourth,  rather  than  one-half,  as  much  change  from  1954  to 
1960  as  from  1947  to  1954  in  the  percent  of  married  couples  with  their 
own  households.  Rigid  acceptance  of  the  "one-half  rule"  would  have 
yielded  an  impossibility  for  one  age  group — more  than  100  percent  of  those 
age  20  to  24  years  with  their  own  households.  Other  means,  including 
the  use  of  ratios  of  change  rather  than  absolute  amounts  of  change,  could 
have  been  used,  of  course,  but  the  end  result  probably  would  have  been 
about  the  same. 

Another  deviation  was  made  in  projecting  the  percent  married  and 
husband  present  among  ever-married  women  under  age  25  years.  The 
substantial  decline  observed  between  1947  and  1954  was  attributable 
almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  Armed  Forces  had  been  greatly  expanded 
during  the  1950's;  and,  since  it  was  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther change  in  the  Armed  Forces  after  1954,  the  percent  married  and 
husband  present  for  the  age  groups  under  25  was  held  constant  after  1954 
for  Series  A  (as  well  as  Series  B)  projections.  These  and  one  or  two  other 
minor  deviations  from  the  general  rules  set  up  for  the  Series  A  projections 
were  made  because  it  was  reasonable  to  do  so;  in  such  a  situation,  the 
alternative  of  making  an  occasional  compromise  with  the  rule  seemed 
preferable  to  applying  the  rule  rigidly  with  meaningless  results. 

In  table  C-1,  figures  were  shown  for  only  two  age  groups  for  1960, 
because  of  space  limitations.  Similar  figures  were  derived  for  all  age 
groups  (14  to  19,  20  to  24,  25  to  34,  35  to  44,  45  to  54,  55  to  64,  and 
65  and  over)  for  1960,  1965,  1970,  and  1975.  In  table  C-2,  the  age 
distributions  are  shown  in  percentage  form  for  the  five  types  of  households 
for  1960  and  1975,  with  corresponding  figures  for  1947  and  1954  for 
comparison.  The  results  for  Series  B  reflect  the  general  aging  of  the 
population  and  the  effects  of  changing  numbers  of  births  in  past  years. 
Those  for  Series  A  reflect,  in  addition,  the  effects  of  the  assumption  of 
changing  proportions  of  persons  in  the  various  family  status  categories  by 
age. 
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Table  C-2. — Percent  Distribution  of  Households  by  Age  of  Head  (or  Wife  of  Head): 
1947,  1954,  AND  Projections,  1960  and  1975 

[Percent  not  shown  where  less  than  0.1] 


Age  of  head  (or  vd.fe  of  head)~years^ 


HUSBAND-WIFE  PRIMARY  FAMILIES 

April  1947 

April  1954 

July  1960:     Series  A 

July  1975:     Series  A. ! . . ! ! 

Series  B 

OTHER  PRIMARY  FAMILIES  WITH 
MALE  HEAD 

April  1947 

April  1954 

July  1960:  Series  A 

Series  B 

July  1975:  Series  A 

Series  B 

PRIMARY  FAMILIES  WITH 
FEMALE  HEAD 

J^ril  1947 

i^ril  1954 

July  1960:  Series  A 

Series  B 

July  1975:  Series  A 

Series  B 

MALE  PRIMARY  INDIVIDUALS 

April  1947 

April  1954 

July  1960:  Series  A 

Series  B 

July  1975:  Series  A 

Series  B 

FEMALE  PRIMARY  INDIVIDUALS 

April  1947 

J^ril  1954 

July  1960:  Series  A 

Series  B 

July  1975:  Series  A 

Series  B 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


23.6 
23.5 
26.1 
26.1 


11.9 
14.3 
12.8 
11.4 
15.7 
13.9 


11.0 
12.9 
12.5 
10.7 
13.9 
11.9 


11.2 
10.1 
13.3 
12.1 


25.7 
25.2 
24.6 
25.1 
18.3 


15.3 
18.0 
19.6 
17.8 


18.4 
20.7 
23.4 
21.2 
17.5 
15.8 


11.8 
12.3 
12.3 
12.0 
9.5 
9.3 


19.0 
20.4 
20.7 
18.7 
19.1 


16.1 
17.6 
14.9 
16.2 


24.7 
21.4 
20.6 
22.0 
19.1 
20.2 


16.2 
17.4 
18.2 
17.6 
15.9 
15.3 


13.1 
13.3 
14.0 
14.3 


21.4 
22.1 
23.5 


21.1 

19.1 
18.2 
19.2 
19.7 
20.7 


24.0 
18.8 
17.5 
18.7 


23.9 
23.4 
23.6 
23.8 
24.0 


25.9 
28.6 
26.7 
29.5 


37.7 
38.4 
38.6 


'  Age  distributions  for  husband-' 
Source:  Same  as  table  C-1. 


f'e  primary  families  relate  to  age  of  wife  of  head. 


The  final  exhibit,  table  C-3,  demonstrates  that  essentially  the  same 
figures  for  the  projected  number  of  households  by  type  were  obtained  for 
1960  and  1975  by  a  simplified  method  as  were  obtained  bv  the  detailed 
method  outlined  in  table  C-1.  In  the  simplified  method,  the  basic  assump- 
tions for  Series  A  and  Series  B  projections  were  the  same  as  those  used 
in  the  detailed  method,  but  several  intermediate  steps  were  omitted.  For 
example,  in  the  simplified  projections  according  to  Series  B,  the  percent 
of  females  within  each  age  group  who  were  wives  of  heads  of  primary  fam- 
ilies in  1954  was  applied  to  the  projected  population  in  1960  and  1975, 
without  going  through  preliminary  steps  2  to  6  in  table  C-1.     Similarly, 
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in  the  simplified  projection  according  to  Series  A,  the  projected  percent 
of  females  classified  as  wives  of  heads  of  primary  families  (assuming  one- 
fourth  the  1947-1954  change  as  in  the  detailed  method)  was  applied  to 
the  projected  population.  For  the  four  types  of  households  other  than 
husband-wife  primary  families,  the  projected  percentages  used  for  Series 
A  involved  the  assumption  of  half  the  1947-1954  change.  The  projected 
population  for  males  was  adjusted  to  exclude  those  away  from  home  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  as  in  the  detailed  method. 


Table  C-3. — Number  of  Households  Projected  by  Simplified  and  Detailed  Methods: 
1960  and  1975 


Year  and  type  of 
household 

Series  A 

Series  B 

Sinplified 
method 

Detailed 
method 

Differ- 
ence^ 

Simplified 
method 

Detailed 
method 

Differ- 
ence 1 

1960 
All  households 

51,320,000 

51,379,000 

-59,000 

50,126,000 

50,070,000 

56,000 

Primary  families: 

38,675,000 
1,246,000 
3,955,000 

2,223,000 
5,221,000 

62,861,000 

38,596,000 
1,253,000 
4,076,000 

2,195,000 
5,259,000 

62,986,000 

79,000 

-7,000 

-121,000 

28,000 
-38,000 

-125,000 

38,041,000 
1,389,000 
4,137,000 

2,012,000 
4,547,000 

61,203,000 

37,880,000 
1,383,000 
4,203,000 

2,022,000 
4,582,000 

61,190,000 

Female  head 

-66,000 

Primary  individuals: 

Female 

-35,000 

1975 
All  households 

13,000 

Primary  families: 

Husband-wife 

47,104,000 
1,486,000 

4,814,000 

2,740,000 
6,717,000 

47,113,000 
1,492,00C 

4,936,000 

2,697,000 
6,748,000 

-9,000 

-6,000 

-122,000 

43,000 
-31,000 

46,217,000 
1,657,000 
5,015,000 

2,460,000 
5,854,000 

46,068,000 
1,650,000 
5,112,000 

2,472,000 
5,888,000 

149,000 
7,000 

-97,000 
-12,000 

Primary  individuals: 

Male 

'  Minus  sign  ( ■ 
Source:  Same  : 


-)  denotes  fev 
3  table  C-1. 


households  by  the  simplified  method. 


The  differences  between  the  results  obtained  by  using  the  detailed  and 
simplified  methods  are  sufficiently  small  to  lend  encouragement  to  research 
workers  to  explore  the  possibility  of  making  more  extensive  use  of  sim- 
plified methods.  If  the  projections  imply  no  change  in  household  forma- 
tion rates,  as  in  Series  B,  the  simplified  procedure  is  recommended.  The 
smallness  of  the  differences  for  the  Series  A  projections,  however,  stems 
in  part  from  the  prior  knowledge  gained  from  the  preparation  of  the  type 
of  detail  shown  in  table  C-1.  Thus,  it  was  only  because  of  the  detailed 
subclassification  of  data  that  it  became  known  that  an  assumption  of  a  fur- 
ther rise  half  as  large  as  the  1947-1954  increase  in  percent  of  females 
classified  as  wives  of  primary  family  heads  was  unreasonable.  If  the  same 
assumptions  had  been  made  for  this  major  class  of  households  as  for  the 
other  classes,  as  very  likely  would  have  been  done  in  the  absence  of  table 
C-1,  the  total  number  of  households  projected  for  1960  according  to 
Series  A  would  have  been  about  850,000  larger  than  that  shown  in  the  first 
column  of  table  C-3  and  the  number  for  1975  would  have  been  about  1.2 
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million  larger.  These  differences  are  important.  Furthermore,  the  sim- 
plified method  does  not  permit  the  control  of  other  variables  of  importance, 
such  as  the  implied  change  in  the  proportion  of  females  remaining  single 
in  each  age  group. 

In  conclusion,  if  rough  indications  of  the  future  numbers  of  households 
will  suffice  for  the  immediate  purposes,  the  simplified  approach  described 
above  may  be  quite  adequate,  but  such  an  approach  should  alvva\s  be  used 
with  a  realization  of  its  more  numerous  limitations  when  changing  patterns 
of  household  formation  are  assumed.  Although  the  same  types  of  limi- 
tations are  not  inherent  in  the  simplified  Series  B  projections  (or  in  even 
cruder  projections  of  current  ratios  of  household  heads  to  total  population 
by  age  and  sex),  these  types  of  projections  are  subject  to  the  limitation 
that  they  make  no  allowance  for  past  trends  in  family  status. 

Approximate  nature  of  the  projections 

Anv  attempt  at  projecting  demographic  or  economic  trends  is  subject 
to  limitations  because,  by  their  very  nature,  they  involve  the  judgment  of 
one  person  or  a  group  of  persons  and  that  judgment  may  be  faulty.  The 
projections  are  often  obtained  in  such  a  way  that  the  contribution  of  dif- 
ferent components  can  be  evaluated.  Some  components  used  in  projec- 
tions, such  as  death  rates  used  in  population  projections,  may  tend  to 
change  relatively  little  from  year  to  year  and  almost  always  in  one  direction. 
Future  values  for  these  components  are  subject  to  a  minimum  of  error. 
Fertility  rates  for  future  years,  however,  have  a  wide  range  of  probable 
values  and  have  at  least  temporarily  discontinued  their  historical  down- 
ward trend.  As  pointed  out  elsewhere,  however,  the  projections  of  house- 
holds and  families  make  use  of  projections  of  the  adult  population  only; 
hence,  the  shortcomings  of  fertility  assumptions  involving  births  for  as 
long  as  two  decades  into  the  future  have  relatively  little  impact  on  the 
household  and  family  projections. 

The  various  assumptions  made  regarding  the  future  family  status  of 
persons  are  arbitrary,  but  in  each  case  can  be  demonstrated  to  have  a 
reasonable  probability  of  achievement.  Although  two  carefully  selected 
levels  of  household  and  family  projections  are  presented,  for  illustrative 
purposes,  the  number  of  alternative  levels  could  have  been  increased  in 
numerous  ways.  Using  the  same  general  approach  as  that  described 
above,  a  variety  of  different  assumptions  could  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  future  changes  in  family  status,  in  population  growth,  or  in  both. 
Some  additional  variations  in  the  assumptions  were  made  after  the  pro- 
jections in  Chapters  9  and  10  were  prepared  and  the  resulting  projections 
were  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Series  P-20,  No.  69, 
after  this  monograph  went  to  press. 

Entirely  different  methodologies  could  be  devised,  involving  assumptions 
about  changes  in  the  population  (of  all  ages  or  of  adult  ages)  per  house- 
hold, the  numbers  of  marriages,  the  amount  of  available  housing,  etc. 
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Certainly  the  resulting  projections  would  differ  from  those  presented  here. 
None  of  these  alternative  approaches  was  actually  developed  in  connection 
with  the  present  study,  although  the  projection  of  the  number  of  marriages 
was  an  important  feature  of  the  earliest  household  projections  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  household  and  familv  fonnation  figures 
presented  here  are  approximate  is  the  fact  that  they  are  consistent  with 
statistics  obtained  from  the  Current  Population  Survev  but  not  with  the 
1950  Census.  (See  Appendix  B.)  Faced  with  a  choice  of  using  either 
the  survey  or  the  census  level  of  households  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the 
household  projections,  the  former  was  chosen  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  believed  that  the  figures  were  based  on  superior  enumer- 
ation; in  the  second  place,  it  was  more  feasible  to  do  so  on  account  of  the 
availability  of  a  series  of  annual  figures  from  the  Current  Population  Sur- 
vey; and,  in  the  third  place,  the  criterion  against  which  the  projections 
would  be  measured  for  the  next  several  years  would  be  the  future  results 
of  the  Current  Population  Survey.  Since  one  of  the  more  important  uses 
of  the  projections  is  to  indicate  the  probable  future  increments  of  house- 
holds over  periods  of  time,  the  general  level  of  the  series  is  less  important 
for  this  purpose  than  the  amount  of  change  from  one  time  to  another 
(usually  measured  in  groups  of  years) . 

One  unresolved  problem  in  this  connection  is  the  appropriate  level  of 
household  figures  to  use  in  presenting  a  consistent  series  of  such  figures 
for  a  long  period  into  the  past.  Only  since  1946  has  the  number  of 
households  been  obtained  directly  from  the  Current  Population  Survey. 
Although  some  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  family  units  of  various  types, 
using  the  new  definitions,  have  been  prepared  for  1940  and  earlier  census 
dates,  none  of  these  estimates  includes  an  allowance  for  the  difference  in 
level  of  survey  and  census  figures  observed  in  1950.  Whether  a  similar 
difference  would  have  been  shown  in  1940  and  earlier  years,  if  data  from 
both  sources  had  been  available,  can  only  be  speculated  upon.  On  the 
assumption  that  figures  from  both  sources  will  become  available  for  1960, 
a  comparison  of  the  information  for  1950  and  1960  should  show  whether 
a  reasonable  basis  exists  for  revising  the  household  figures  for  1940  and 
earlier  census  dates,  to  bring  them  into  closer  agreement  with  the  Current 
Population  Survey  figures. 

Because  of  the  approximate  nature  of  the  projections  and  cost  consider- 
ations, figures  for  future  years  were  prepared  only  for  years  ending  in  "0" 
or  "5."  Projections  for  individual  years  may  be  obtained  bv  the  use  of 
linear  interpolation. 
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Dissolution  of  family,  last  phase  of  cycle,  68- 

70,  195-200 
Dissolution  of  marriage 

(see  Broken  marriages.  Divorced  persons. 

Remarriage.   Separated   persons.  Wid- 
owed persons) 
Divorced  persons,  bv  age  at  divorce,  148-155 
by  age  at  divorce  by  education,  150-153 
bv  age  at  remarriage,  149 
by  duration  of  divorce,  120-121.  138-139. 

149-150.  198 
bv  duration  of  marriage,  140 
bv  education  and  income,  155-160,  200 
bv  number  of  children,  140 
b\  number  of  marriages,  140 
b\  number  of  times  divorced,  145-146 
children  living  with,  41-42 
divorced   women  capable  of  self-support, 

157 
di\ones,   factor  in   household   dissolution, 

178-179 
errors  in  reporting  on.  111,  139,  217 
hindrances  to  remarriage  of,  143 
hindrances  to  sharing  home  of  parents.  161 
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Divorced  persons 
—     increase  in  number  of,  187 

increase  in  percent  divorced,  104,  197 

living  arrangements  of,  8,  193 

more  marry  than  single  persons  of  same 
age,  142 

percent  ever  divorced  among  those  who  re- 
marry, 143-146 

percent  who  remarry,  139,  198 

persons  "subject  to"  divorce,  151-152 

remarriages  of,  108-109,  135-136,  198 

(5ee  a/50  Marital  status) 
Divorce  rates,  by  age,  154^155 

by  color,  154-155 

by  education,  153-155 
Doubling  up  (of  married  couples),  by  age  and 
color,  61 

by  duration  of  marriage,  49,  60,  195 

by  income,  61-62 

changes  in  rate  of,  12,  62,  167,  194-196 

definition  of.  12,  164,  194 

effect  on  household  formation,  164,  175, 
177 

hindrances  to,  161 

in  future,  180-184,  228 

minimum  level  of,  183-184 

number  of  couples,  2-8,  212,  214 

with  older  and  younger  couples,  46 

with  wife's  parents,  usually,  44 

{see  also  Married  couples.  Subfamilies) 
Duration  of  marriage,  adjustment  of  data  on,  131 

before    dissolution,    greatest    for    college 
graduates,  151 

before  dissolution  of  marriage,  54,  68-69 

before  establishing  a  home,  60,  99 

by  age  at  first  marriage,  59,  118 

for  divorced  persons,  140 

for  specified  periods,  69 

sources  of  data  on,  208 

use  of,  in  study  of  life  cycle,  71 

(see  also  Stability  of  marriage) 


Economic  status 

{see  Social  and  economic  status) 

Education,  age  at  marriage  by,  115-118,  150- 
151,  197 
age  at  separation,  divorce,  and  widowhood 

by,  150-154 
ages  of  spouses  by,  127-128,  198 
by  marital  status,  155-156,  199-200 
definition,  years  of  school  completed,  218 
marital  status  by,  106-108,  197 
marriage  behavior  of  graduates  and  non- 
graduates,  116,  147,  151 
marriage  rates  by,  133-134,  136-137.  199 
of  husband  and  wife,  116-118,  197 
previous  marriages  by,  146-147.  153,  199 

Education  of  family  head,  by  age,  88-89,  196 
relation  to  occupation  and  income,  96 
trend  of,  88 


Employment  status,  cycle  of,  94,  196 

definition  of,  218 

of  head,  by  age,  94-95 

reasons  for  not  being  employed,  94 

{see  also  Labor  force  status) 
Establishing  a  home,  by  age,  color,  income,  61- 
62 

delay  in,  60 

home  ownership,  62-63 

new  households  usually  small,  175 

{see  also  Doubling  up.  Family  formation. 
Household  formation) 


Families,  "average  family,"  53,  195 

biological,  215-216 

childless,  38-39 

components  of,  by  age,  31-35,  194 

composition  of.  29-49, 184-185,  194-196 

concepts  relating  to,  209-216 

definition  of,  3,  193,  209-211 

dissolution  of,  68-70,  195 

formation  of,  60-63 

heads  of,  by  income,  96-97,  160-163,  196 

income  of,'97-99.  196-197 

life  cycle  of,  42-43,  53-70 

living  arrangements  of,  1-20 

methods  of  projecting,  226-232 

nuclear,  215 

"one-person,"  213 

primary  and  secondary,  3,  7-9,  51,  176- 
177,  180-183,  211 

projections  of,  to  1975,  181-191,  201 

quality  of  data  on.  220-223 

size  of,  29-36,  195-196 

sources  of  data  on,  207-209 

spending  units,  214—215 

wives  of  heads,  by  income,  160-163.  197 

{see  also  Households,  Size  of  family) 
Family  cycle 

(see  Life  cycle  of  the  family) 
Family  formation,  as  one  phase  in  family  cycle, 
53-63 

implications  of  projections,  185 

limitations  of  projections,  231-232 

projections  of,  to   1975,   180-191.  201, 
226-232 

(see  also  Household  formation,  Marriage) 
Family  income,  by  age  of  head,  97-99 

by  income  of  family  members,  160,  163 

by  labor  force  status  of  wife,  97 

by  presence  of  subfamilies,  98-99 

by  residence,  97-98 

(see  also  Income) 
Family  status,  by  age,  14—19 

bv  marital  status,  7-9 

of  young  adults.  67 

use  of.  in   projecting  families.   181-182. 
226 

use  of,  in  projecting  households,  165-168. 
226 
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Farm  residence,  age  at  marriage  bv.  58-60 
ages  of  spouses  bv,  127-128 
definition  of,  216 
family  income  by,  97-98 
farmers  and  farm  laborers.  95-96      ^ 
household  projections  by.  172-173.  201 
housing  characteristics  by,  99-101 
income  of  head  by,  97 
labor  force  status  of  wife  by,  92-93 
nonrelatives  by,  49-50,  195 
self-employment  of  head  bv.  94-95 
size  of  household  by.  24-25 
(see  also  Urban  and  rural  residence) 

First  marriage,  age  at,  54-60,  149-151.  197 
and  remarriage.  103-129 
persons  "subject  to,"  130-131,  150 
projections  of,  to  1975,  189 
stability  of,  by  age  at,  110-112 
(see  also  Marriage,  Remarriage) 

Glass,  D.  v.,  64 

Click,  Paul  C,  24.  54.  116,  118,  136,  188 

Grebenik,  E.,  64 

Havemann,  Ernest,  58 

Heads  of  families,  definition  of,  211 

(see   also    Age   of  family   head.    Families. 

Households) 
Henry,  Louis,  64 
Home 

(see   Doubling   up.    Establishing  a   home. 

Family  formation.  Household  formation. 

Housing  characteristics) 
Home  ownership 

(see  Housing  characteristics) 
Household  composition,  adult  family  members, 

43-46 
by  marital  status,  2-8 
changes  in,  1910-1954,  10-14 
effect  of  marriage  rates  on,  15,  34 
factors  related  to  changes  in,  14-20,  193- 

194 
nonrelatives  in  household,  49-52 
number  of  adults  in  family.  46-49.  175- 

176 
number  of  children  in  family,  35-43 
projections  of,  to  1975,  173-176 
trend  among  family  components,  31-35. 

174-176 
trend  in  size  of  family,  29-31 
trend  in  size  of  household,  21-29,   173- 

174,  193-194 
Household  formation,  and  housing  construction, 

170,  175 
by  marital  status,  2-8 
by  type  of  household,  171-172,  176-177 
compared  with  family  formation,  182 
compared  with  marriages,  190-191 
effect  on  household  composition,  173-176 
establishing  a  home.  60-63,  99 
factors  related  to.  15-19,  167-169,  178, 

182,  228 


farm  and  nonfarm.  172-173 
gross  and  net  rates  of.  178-179 
implications  of  projections,  173-179,  201 
limitations  of  projections,  231-232 
methods  of  projecting.  164-170.  226-232 
need  for  projections  of.  164-165.  200 
"normal"  level  of,  169 
past  trend  of,  33-34.  166,  171,  232 
population  base  used  in  projecting,  169- 

170,  174,  209 
projections  of,  to  1975.  164-179.  200 
revised  projections,  prepared  in  1956.  231 
simplified  method  of  projecting.  229-231 
technical  note  on  projections.  226-232 
(see  also  Family  formation) 

Household  relationship 

(see  Household  composition) 

Households,  composition  of,  21-29,  49-52 
definition  of,  3,  193,  210-211,  220 
dissolution  of,  68-70,  178-179,  195 
formation  of,  60-63 
growing  need  for  data  on,  164 
household  units,  1-4 

projection   of,  to   1975,    164-179,  200, 
-   226-232 
•  quality  of  data  on,  220-225 
size  of,  21-29,  173,  193 
sources  of  data  on,  207-209 
type  of,  in  future,  176-177 

Housing  characteristics,  by  age  of  head,  99-102, 
197 
by  color,  100 

by  family  income,  101-102 
by  residence,  99-100 
home  ownership  early  in  marriage.  62-63, 

197 
rent,  value  of  home,  101-102 
sources  of  data  on,  208 
trend  of  home  ownership,  99-100 

Husband-wife  families 
(see  Type  of  family) 

Illegitimate  children,  mothers  of,  154 

Income,  age  at  marriage  by,  119-122,  197 
by  marital  status,  156-161,  199-200 
definition  of,  219 
marriage  rates  by,  135,  199 
of  bachelors  and  spinsters,  156-158 
of  family  members,  121,  160 
of  husband  and  wife,  121-122,  197 
of  middle-age  and  old  people,  160-163 
persons  reporting  no  income,  163 
(see  also  Family  income) 

Income  of  head,  by  age,  96-97 
bv  marital  status,  160-163 
by  residence,  97 
during  family  cycle.  96-97 
(see  also  Family  income) 

Inmates  of  institutions,  definition  of,  212-213 
married  persons  as,  159,  213,  217 
not  counted  as  unrelated  individuals,  213 
number  of,  2,  8,  14,  18.  193,  213 
sources  of  data  on,  207-208 
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Jacobson.  Paul  H..  106.  108.  139 

Kiser.  Clyde  V..  64 
Koller,  Siegfried,  64 

Labor  force  status,  definition  of,  218 

marriage  rates  by,  134—135,  137 
Labor  force  status  of  wife,  by  age,  92-93 

by  ages  of  children  at  home,  91-93 

by  color  and  residence,  91-93 

by  duration  of  marriage,  91 

by  region,  93-99 

during  family  cycle,  90-94,  196 

factors  affecting,  93-94 

increase  in  employment  of  wives,  93 

relation  to  family  income,  97 
Landau.  Emanuel,  118.  165 
Larmon,  Elizabeth,  165 
Lewit,  Sarah,  136,  188 

Life  cvcle  of  the  family,  approaches  in  studying, 
'  71,  102 

changes   in   composition   during,    71-87, 
195-196 

childbearing,  63-67 

children  leaving  home.  67-68 

death  of  spouses,  68-69 

establishing  a  home,  60-63 

marriage,  54-60 

phases  of,  42-43,  53-70,  195 

social  and  economic  changes  during,  88- 
102,  196-197 
Living  arrangements,  bv  age,  14.  160-163,  200 

by  color,  18-19 

by  marital  status,  4-8 

bv   marital  status  and   income.   160-163. 
200 

by  residence,  20-21 

complex  arrangements,  as  source  of  vari- 
abilitv  in  family  data,  221-222 

of  the  population,  1-20 

trend  in,  1910-1954,  10-14,  181 

trend  in,  to  1975,  182-183 
Lodgers,   change   in   classification   of,    13-14, 
17-18,  220 

decline  in  number  of,  181,  194 

errors  in  classification  of,  221-222 

households  containing.  49-52 

low  incomes  of.  200 

nonwhite,  25 

number  in  household,  12-13,  25 

{see  also  Nonrelatives  of  head.  Unrelated 
individuals) 

Maiden  aunts,  46 
Major  occupation  group 

(see  Occupation) 
Marital  status,  by  education,  155-156 

by  income,  156-163 

by  living  arrangements,  4—8,  160-163 

changes  in,  by  color,  107-110 

definition  of.  217 

duration  of,  148-150 


marriage  rates  bv,  135-136 
of  young  adults,  67 

percent  married,  by  education,  106-108 
previous  marriages,  141-147 
quality  of  data  on.  111,  131,  139,  217 
relation  to  aging  of  population,  104 
sources  of  data  on,  207-209 
trend  of,  to  1954,  103-108 
(see  also  Divorced   persons.   Married  per- 
sons. Separated  persons.  Single  persons, 
Widowed  persons) 
Marriage,  age  at,  113-122 

amount  of,  affected  by  age  composition, 

189 
amount  of,  effect  on  household  formation, 

190-191 
as  first  phase  of  family  cycle,  54-60 
common-law,  217 
dissolution  of,  68-70,  195-200 
early  marriage,  56-58,  110-111,  133, 154 
failure  to  adjust  in.  154 
increase  of,  among  college  students,  57 
lifetime  marital  histories,  145 
methods  of  projecting,  188 
"normal"  number  of  marriages,  186-187 
number  of  previous  marriages,  141-147 
persons  "subject  to"  marriage,  150 
postponement  of,  by  income,  162 
postponement  of,  during  1930"s,  131-132 
trend  in,  to  1954,  103-113.  186.  197 
trend  in.  to  1975,  186-191,  201 
(see  also  Age  at  marriage.  Broken  marri- 
ages. Duration  of  marriage.  First  marri- 
age. Remarriage) 
Marriage   rates,    by   age   and   color.    130-134, 
137-138,  i98 
by  education,  133-134.  136-137.  198 
by  income,  135,  198 
by  labor  force  status,  134—135,  137 
computation  of,  130-131 
effect  on  household  composition,  15,  34, 

181 
for  single,   divorced,  and  widowed,   135- 

136,  198 
generation  rates,  need  for,  131 
projections  of,  to  1975,  187-189 
trend  and  pattern  of,  130-140,  187 
trend  of  first  marriage  rates.  130-133 
Married  couples,  ages  of  spouses  at  marriage, 
122-129 
celebrating  different  anniversaries,  69 
children  living  with,  42 
definition  of,  3,  193,  211-214 
gross  changes  in  number  of,  178-179 
income  of  recently  married  couples,  121- 

122 
joint  survival  of  spouses,  68-70,  114 
living  arrangements  of,  2,  5.  7,  9 
married  persons  not  counted  as.  in  institu- 
tions, 213 
projections  of,  to  1975,  180-184,  201 
sharing  homes  of  others,  44,  46,  183-184, 
193 
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Married  couples 

trend  in  age  of  head  and  wife,  34 

(see  also  Doubling  up.  Marital  status.  Sub- 
families) 
Married  couples  without  own  household 

{see  Doubling  up) 
Married    persons,    age    of   husband    and    wife. 
122-129 

by  duration  of  marriage.  149-150 

by  education  and  income.  155-160.  197. 
199 

bv  number  of  times  married,  141-147 

children  living  with,  41-42 

current  excess  of,  104-106,  186-187,  197 

in  institutions,  159,  213,  217 

married  women  dependent  on  husbands. 
121-122,  160,  162 

(see  also  Marital  status.  Previous  marriages. 
Remarriages) 
Medians,  definition  of,  219 

reliability  of,  224-225 
Meisner.  Hanna  H.,  64 
Middle  age,  160-162 
Miller,  Herman  P.,  116 

Mobility  of  family  head,  affected  by  housing, 
job  needs,  90 

affected  by  marriage,  89 

by  age,  89-90,  196 

by  distance  moved,  90 

by  urban-rural  residence.  90 

definition  of,  218 

during  life  cycle  of  family,  89-90 

influence  on  home  ownership,  100,  102 

influence  on  occupational  structure,  95 

movement  of  entire  family.  89 
Monahan,  Thomas  P.,  140 


Nimkoff,  M.  F.,  135,  215 

Nonrelatives   of  head,    households   containing, 
49-52,  194-195 
number  in  household,  12-13 
(see  also  Lodgers,  Unrelated  individuals) 

Nonwhite  population,  age  at  marriage,  58-60, 
113-115,  195 
ages  of  husband  and  wife,  127-128 
by  education  and  income,  156-157 
children  of  working  mothers,  91-93 
color,  definition  of,  217 
dependent  children,  75-78,  196 
doubhng  up,  61,  194,  196 
home  ownership  bv,  100 
large  percent  of  unrelated  individuals,  49, 

162,  195 
living  arrangements  of,  17-19 
marriage  rates  of,  130-134,  137-138 
previous  marriages  of,  141-142,  199 
remarriage  of,  108-110 
separation,  divorce,  and  widowhood  rates 

of,  154-155 
size  of  household,  23-25,  194 

Nuclear  families.  215 


Occupation,  age  at  marriage  bv.  118-119,  197 

definition  of,  218-219 

of  bachelors,  162 

of  familv  head,  bv  age,  95-96 

of  familv  head,  changes  in.  95-96 
Occupied  dwelling  unit,  definition  of.  210.  220 

(see  also  Households.  Housing  character- 
istics) 
Ogbum.  William  F..  135.  215 
Old  age 

(see  Adults,  Parents.  Aging  of  the  popula- 
tion) 
Orphans,  dependence  on  widow  or  widower.  42. 
128.  198 

foster  children  and  wards.  8 

in  orphanages,  18 
Otlier  relatives  of  head,  as  components  of  family 
size,  35-36,  195-196,  228 

bv  age  and  familv  status,  44  46 

by  age  of  head,  80-83 

number  of.  12,  19 

number  of  families  with.  46-49 
Own  children,  definition  of,  2-3.  218 

(see  also  Children) 


Pahner,  Gladvs  L.,  96 
Parent-child  groups.  181.  212,  214 

(^ee  also  Subfamilies) 
Parents,  among  older  family  members.  46 

as  components  of  family  size,  36 

number  in  household,  16 

parent-child  groups,  181,  212,  214 
Parkhurst.  Genevieve,  58 
Post-Enumeration    Survey,    use    in    measuring 

quality  of  data,  222-223 
Previous  marriages,  by  age  at  marriage,  144- 
145 

by  age  at  marriage,  separation,  widowhood. 
■  divorce,  149-150 

by  color,  141-142,  199 

by  education,  146-147,  199 

by  marital  status  and  age,  142-145 

downward  bias  in  reporting  of,  145 

effect  on  stability  of  marriage,  145 

errors  in  reporting  on,  139 

number  of,  141-147 

of  husband  and  wife,  141-146.  199 

"repeaters."  141 
Primary  individuals 

(see  Unrelated  individuals) 
Projections  of  number  of  families  and  households 

(see  Family  formation,  Household  forma- 
tion) 


Quality  of  family  data,  220-225 

Quasi  households,  definition  of,  3,  210,  220 

no  primary  families,  subfamilies,  or  pr 
mary  individuals  in,  211-212 

number  of,  210,  220 

number  of  members  in,  13-14,  17-18 
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Regions,  age  at  marriage  by,  60 
dependent  children  bv.  76-78 
labor  force  status  ol'  wife  by,  92-93 
size  of  household  by,  25-29,  194 
Relationship  to  head 

(see  Families,  Household  composition) 
Relatives  of  head  other  than  wife  and  children 

(see  Other  relatives  of  head) 
Reliability  of  family  data,  223-225 

(see  also  Quality  of  family  data.  Sampling 

variability) 

Remarriage,  age  at.   113-122.   142,   150-151, 

199 

by  age  at  first  marriage.  56-57,  112,  195 

by  duration  of  divorce  or  widoyvhood,  138- 

139 
by  previous  marital  status,  142-147,  199 
difference  bety\een  ages  of  Spouses,  124- 

129 
differential  increases  in,  108-112 
errors  in  reporting  on.  111.  139 
increase  in,  after   1940,   105-106,   187. 

197 
life  cycles  of  remarriages,  70 
percent  remarried,  bv  age  and  color.  108- 

110,  197 
percent  remarried,  by  period  of  first  mar- 
riage, 110-111 
persons  "subject  to"  remarriage,  150 
projections  of,  to  1975,  189 
rates  of,  by  characteristics,  13.5-140,  195, 
198-199 
Rental  and  value  of  home 

(see  Housing  characteristics) 
Resident  employees,  errors  in  reporting  on.  222 

number  in  household.  17,  49-50 
Rural  families 

(see  Farm  residence.  Urban  and  rural  resi- 
dence) 

Sampling  variability,  as  a  measure  of  reliability, 
223-225 
as  a   source   of  difference   betyveen  data, 

221-225 
effect  on  interpretation  of  data,  141,  192 
of  Current  Population   Survey  data,  209, 

223-224 
relation  to  size  of  sample,  223-225 
reliability  of  medians,  224-225 
Secondary  families 

(see  Doubling  up.  Families) 
Secondary  individuals 

(see  Unrelated  individuals) 
Separated  persons,  age  at  separation,  148-155, 
199 
age  at  separation  by  education,  150-153, 

199 
by  duration  of  separation,  149-150 
by  education  and  income,  155-160 
children  living  yvith,  41-42 
definition  of,  148,  217 
deserted  persons,  152 


errors  of  reporting  on,  154 
living  arrangements,  8.  193 
percent  with  legal  separations.  148 
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